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ST. VALENTINES DAY. 


The custom of sending gayly colored Val- 
entines to those whom we love and respect 
is dying out in this part of the world; and 
even in England, where great efforts have 
been made to continue the practice for the 
_ sake of its antiquity and the fun involved, 
the sober common sense of a larger part of 
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‘the ‘people is opposed to it, and decides 


them to desire neither to réceivé nor to 
send Valentines. Many young ladies still 
like the custom, and think it pleasant to 
réteive costly presents from those whom 


‘they love, and who dearly love them; but 


elderly people are not enthusiastic on such 
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subjects, and do not care to open Valen- 
tines wherein they are characterized as old 
bachelors or old maids with certain ailments 
or peculiarities. Still, our people make a 
very good show, and the shop-windows are 
crowded with decorated gifts, such as the 
old saint must feel delighted with if he ever 
takes the trouble to come this way, and 
walk up and down Washington Street. As 
the custom is so old, we hope that it will 
not be entirely given up, but that it will be 
purified and beautified by sending pretty 
little tokens, or baskets of flowers, to those 
whom we love and honor. 
Aun old writer says, — 


“ Choose me your Valentine; 
Next let us marry: 

Love to the death will pine 
If we long tarry.” 


There has been some controversy as to 
the when and the way in which the custom 
has been handed down, notably in that of 
the young of both sexes choosing their Val- 
entines, and communicating their tokens of 
affection to each other. Some curious spec- 
ulations have been offered as to whether 
the observations of agricultural laborers, 
who were always noting the operations and 
changes of nature, did not originate the 
custom from having remarked that about 
this t me the birds mate. One or two old 
poets, in fact, have adopted this theory. 

It is a pretty and a poetical conception, 
whether or not it is founded in fact; but 
there can be no dispute, that in England, 
long before the days of Shakspere, it was 
customary for both sexes to elect their Val- 
entines by the operation of chance: that is 
to say, the first person seen by either with- 
out the house on Valentine’s morn was 
their Valentine, nilly willy. In Great Brit- 
ain it is so held now; and as the sweep, the 
milkmaid, the baker, the charwoman, and 
so forth, are all early afoot, it can be under- 
stood that young maidens and young gen- 
tlemen do not care to look through the win- 
dow-panes into the street until the day is 
well astir; enough to give them at least a 
‘chance to see one who is in appearance and 
position more flattering to their self-love 
and their vanity than those referred to 
above, 
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sand years ago. And the Irish Celt who 
holds a ‘* wake” over the body of a deceased 
relative or friend scarcely imagines that he 
is perpetua*ing a. ceremony which his re- 
mote ancestors in a far Eastern land, who 
practiced cremation, associated with a sol. 
emn religious f-stival. But many of our 
funeral rites, as well as some of our observ- 
ances at marriages, are heirlooms, from the 
extremely distant past; and in this day 
probably there are few who know, and per- 
haps fewer who would care to be informed, 
that the sentimental festival of St. Valen- 
tine has descended to us from the time of 
the Romans, who at the approach of the 
yernal equinox allowed the young a freedom 
of innocent intercourse in honor of the god- 
dess of Love. 

As St. Valentine’s Day approaches, po- 
etry is in demand, and the first-class and 
even the sixth-rate poet applies his energies 
to the task of making love and love-rhyme, 
and almost always with great success, 
Here is a pretty little poem which refers to 
the illustration on the preceding page, and 
which we have headed — 


VALENTINES. 


“What brings the post for me today?” 
*O heart! O foolish heart! be still.” 

In vain! the mistress and the maid 
Have felt alike the joyous thrill. 


The veriest clown bestows a smile 
Upon the gayly painted sheet: 

The school-girl laughs a happy laugh, 
Like rippling music’s murmur sweet. 


The little flirt of four years old, 
Seated demure on grandam’s knee, 
Whispers, ‘‘I wish the post would come, 
And bring a Valentine for me.”’ 


Ay, clustering groups round blazing hearths 
Reck not of winter’s silver snow: 

Springs up a summer in their hearts 
Where myrtle-laden breezes blow. 


St. Valentine throughout the land 
Expectant hearts with joy doth fill. 
“What brings the post for me today?” 
**O heart! O foolish heart! be still.” 


May the coming of St. Valentine’s Day 


The boy who whips his top or plays at be as pleasant as those who wish for it can 
marbles little dreams that Greek and Ro- reasonably expect, and may all who wish 
man boys did the same things three thou- Valentines receive them! 


The Potato- Bug. 


THE POTATO-BUG. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


We present our readers an accurate por- 
trait of the Colorado potato-bug, and other 
matters appertaining to his life and habits; 
and we do this for the simple reason that 
every one has heard of the pest; but few 
have been favored with a personal inter- 
view. The people who know its habits and 
appearance are those who till the earth, and 
have to watch their crops with a vigilant 
«ye for the purpose of making a living and 
«njoying a few comforts by the sweat of 
their brows. The Colorado bug was first 
noticed in 1827, or thereabouts, by the en- 
tomologist, feeding on the solanum rostra- 
ium, a kind of wild, inferior class of potato, 
growing on the eastern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains. Subsequently, as these parts 
began to be cultivated by settlers, the edible 
potato was planted, and the Colorado bug, 
being a cute thing in insects, left the wild 
in order to pay its best attention to the cul- 
tivated plant. 

Having exhibited its powers of selection, 
it next displayed its powers of locomotion, 
and, as it exhausted the various patches of 
potatoes visited by it, went on to “fresh 
woods and pastures new.” Its remarkable 
ability for journeying from place to place 
has been humorously described by a writer, 
who, in mentioning that it had been in 
every potato-growing State or province from 
Canada to the Southern limits of the United 
States, observes: ‘It is the most accommo- 
dating of insects, It would go afoot, or, 
like ‘shard-borne beetle,’ it would fly; it 
would take a lift in an emigrant’s wagon, or 
it would ‘dead-head’ itself in a Pullman 
car. It would nestle in a soldier's knap- 
sack, or travel—in company with certain 
other insects, allies of a more domestic type 
—in a Cheyenne Indian’s blanket. But 
move it alwaysdid, It traveled in ten years 
at the rate of eighty miles per annum, and 
endured all the vicissitudes of climate which 
forty degrees below zero in the winter anda 
hundred degrees in the shade in summer 
may express, It not only travels by flying, 
and by navigating, so to speak, smooth wa- 
ter, but also travels on common vehicles, 
railway carriages and platforms, on decks of 
vessels, and so forth.” 

It was calculated that it could not reach 
the Atlantic before 1881, but it has been 


seen in Canada — to quote the words of the 
Canadian Minister of Agriculture — ‘‘ creep- 
ing on sidewalks, bridges, and wharves, 
crawling up buildings, roosting on fences, 
lodging in every crevice, penetrating houses 
and dwellings, ascending and occupying 
carriages of every description; finding their 
way into boats and vessels, from a river 
steamer toa mud-scow: placing themselves, 


in short, on any and every article, and being 
found alive, after a long sojourn, in situa- 
tions where there would seem to exist no 
chance for them to find subsistence.” 

The Colorado bug when it is three days 
old is very much like a small lady-bird, but 
longer in shape, and pointed toward the tail. 
Its body is a dark red, with a black head, 
At fourteen days old the body is longer in 
shape and more pointed at the tail. Its 
head is black, and along each side a double 
row of black spots is seen. The front seg- 
ments of the body bear three pairs of legs, 
representing the legs of the future and ma- 
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ture insect, and the tip of the body is pro- 
vided with a fleshy appendage named a 
** proleg,”’ and which appears to be used for 
attaching the larva to the surface of the 
leaves on which it feeds. The young bug 
remains in the larval stage for a period va- 
rying from seventeen to twenty days. It 
grows largely during this portion of its exis- 
tence, and by means of its jaws effects great 
destruction on the potato-leaves. At the 
termination of the larval stage it measures 
about half an inch in length, and then be- 
comes the “‘ pupa”’ or “‘chrysalis.”” “In the 
beetle-tribe, as in the butterflies, this latter 
stage of development is passed in a quies- 
cent and motionless condition. The Colo- 
rado bug does not enclose itself within a 
cocoon, but simply exists in its pupa state 
as an oval-bodied motionless creature, on 
the surface of which the lineaments of the 
future beetle can already be discerned, in 
the shape of legs, wing-covers, and other 
structures, It appears to be perfectly well 
ascertained that the Colorado bug passes its 
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chrysalis period under ground. The larve 
burrow beneath the surface when they are 
about to assume the chrysalis stage, and 
exist as pups, at depths varying from four 
to six or ten inches, From this subterra- 
nean retirement they emerge after a period 
of some ten or twelve days, when the chrys- 
alides throw off the outer skin, and appear 
in the form of the perfect bug. It must be 
remarked that at least three breeds of young 
are produced annually, and that the mem- 
bers of the last brood, produced in autumn, 
pass the winter below ground in the condi- 
tion of chrysalides, and emerge in the suc- 
ceeding spring as the perfect beetles, to per- 
petuate their race through the following 
summer, The whole development of the 
bug extends over a period of about a 
month’s duration; the perfect insect being 
developed in that time from the eggs depos- 
ited on the potato-leaves. How to get rid 
of the pests is one of the questions which 
science has yet to discover. Paris green is 
the most popular remedy that has been used. 


HENRY THE EIGHTH AND CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


It has been asserted that the amiable dis- 
position which Henry the Eighth once pos- 
sessed was spoiled by too mueh marrying, 
In early life, soon after he ascended the 
English throne, the king was jovial, bluff, 
and rough, a hearty beef-eating John Bull, 
who liked to have his own way, and did at 
ail times when he particularly desired it. 
But Henry was human, and at an early age 
devolved Mormon proclivities. He wanted 


to change wives as often as possible, and did 


not believe in having a houseful, like the 


Mormon saints; as, while they were living, 
they cost money, and money was not so 
plentiful in those days as in these, although 
alittle went a great way whem Henry was 
fighting the Pope and his Catholic subjects 
at the same time, —a thousand dollars then 
being equal to about ten thousand in our 
day, or perhaps more, 

The king was a very conscientious man 
when his passions were called in question; 
and after he had tired of his first wife, Ca- 
tharine of Aragon, a Spanish princess, he 
divorced her from his bed and board, hu- 
manely saving her neck and life, for fear 


that the king of Spain, her father, would 


not take it kindly if she was brought to the 
block. His prime minister, Cardinal Wol- 
sey, encouraged Henry to make choice of 
Anne Boleyn, a pretty girl, and an ambi- 
tious one, as most pretty girls are, as queen 
of England; and they do say that the cardi- 
nal gave nice little balls and lawn parties 
for the purpose of bringing beauty and the 
beast together, so that the king could see 
the lady’s striped stockings when she raised 
her dress, and she could glance at his broad 
shoulders and stout legs as he struck atti- 
tudes and ordered his courtiers to admire 
him, and on no account to flirt with Anne 
while he was making up his mind what to 
do: for the Pope was punching him with 
sharp sticks, and threatening damnation 
and excommunication for his divorcing 
Catharine; and, for all of his courage, 
Henry was a little apprehensive of the 
future, and wanted as good a position in 
the next world as possible, and feared that 
he would not have just such a show as he 
desired if he did not stand well with Rome. 
But the prospect of a new and stylish wife, 
pretty and interesting, drove all religious 


notions from his heart, and he said to him- 
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self: **I’ll chance it. If I can marry that 
girl I have no doubt but that I shall make a 
pretty good heaven on earth, and get along 
very well when my accounts are settled. 
One religion isas good as another if you are 
only contented and happy and try to do 
the right thing here. I appear to have a 
calling to wed Anne, and blamed if I don’t! 
So the Pope may thunder away as loud as 
he pleases,” And he instantly turned Pro- 


were strong and influential, and they knew 
unless Henry had his own way in love 
affairs that there would be trouble, and 
' that the authority of the Pope would be re- 
pudiated. Wolsey was sharp enough to see 
the same thing, but the Pope had ordered 
him to oppose the marriage, or to delay it, 
and he did all that was in his power, and so 
lost his place, influence, and fortune, For 


Henry, finding that his minister was not 


testant, and praised Martin Luther, while 
at the same time he told Anne that he’d 
give her a trial as.a wife and queen. And 
the young lady, who had been expecting a 
proposal for the past six months, just put 
her arms around his bull-neck, and whis- 
pered, ‘*Oh, most willingly, sire?? And 
the marriage ceremony was performed with 
much pomp and some doubts. We speak 
of doubts because the Catholics of England 


aiding him as he expected, began to look a 
little suspicious on the man who had gone 
back on him; and as Wolsey wasa very rich 
prince, and had some eight hundred ser- 
vants and several rich castles, the king 
thought that he had found a bonanza suit- 
able for working, and he struck for the 
claim, perhaps instigated by Anne (who 
knows? women will do such things); and, 


behold! the most powerful noble in all 
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England was sold out, and all of his bank 
stock and mining stock and ready money 
turned over to the king. And he really 
needed it, for he was just about to marry a 
young and pretty wife who led the court 
fashions and gave tone to the kingdom, and 
he knew he would have hard work to pay 
her millinery bills, just as men do now-a- 
days. 

The cardinal was packed off some years 
before the marriage, and died on the 29th 
of November, 1530, in deep disgrace. It 
was while dying that he uttered the memo- 
rable words: “ Had I but served my God 
with half the diligence that I served my 
king, he would not have given me over in 
my gray hairs.’”” Which shows that the 
cardinal was not so good a Christian through 
life as his high position in the church would 
seem to warrant. But he was an able man, 
and a great statesman for those times, 
although it is not probable that he could 
compare with Boss Tweed in carrying an 
election for the interests of his party, or in 
building public edifices regardless of ex- 
pense or the protests of the newspapers. 
But he did much for England in the way of 
snubbing the powerful nobles, and keeping 
them within due bounds, and thus making 
the throne of his royal master more secure. 
But he died toosoon. Heshould have lived 
and seen Henry’s long list of wives, and 
after that he would have wanted to die, for 
he would have felt ashamed to live and be 
on visiting terms with such a fickle wife- 
killer, He could not have cut the king, for 
if he had the king would have cut him, and 
made him a head shorter, and had no con- 
scientious scruples about the matter. The 
death of other people did not trouble Henry. 
It was his own life that he cared most 
about; and if he could have lived a dozen 
years longer he would have had half a dozen 
more wives, as his last one, Catharine Parr, 
who outlived him, was marked for the block 
and axe when her husband died, in the year 
1547, to the intense delight of all the theo- 
logical students in the kingdom, with whom 
Henry had frequent discussions, and burned 
at the stake or beheaded all who differed 
from him. But when he was in a good 
mood, or a little playful, and found that he 
was getting the worse of ' an argument, he 
would simply knock down his opponent, 
and then kick him until the fallen man 
would acknowledge that he had inadvert- 
ently taken a little too hasty view of his 
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side of the controversy; and, if his eyes 
were not closed, would express a wish tw 
see the other side, and thus become con- 
verted to the king’s ideas of what was right 
and proper on religious topics. 

Once his last wife, Catharine Parr, ven- 


tured to have an opinion of her own while 


having an argument with her husband, but 
the amiable king made a rush for her, and 
banged her on the floor and pulled her hair 
and kicked her and called her hard names, 
and swore that the block should divorce 
them in no time unless she recanted and 
believed as he did; and after such an affec- 
tionate demonstration there was no other 
course for her to do than to say that she 
was only in fun, and had no idea of know- 
ing more than he did about the whole hu- 
man race, and theological doctrines in par- 
ticular. You see there were no police courts 
in those days in which a king could be taken 
and fined for an assault, and women’s rights 
were all wrongs in those days. Men had 
the power to do as they pleased, and they 
exercised it quite freely. 

But after all Henry was a learned man, 
and a brave one and good soldier. He 
must have been brave, or he would have 
feared to remain in the dark after he had 
disposed of so many wives, as there are tra- 
ditions of ghosts, and such like, but we do 
not read that the king was ever troubled by 
spiritual visitants. His poor wives had 
probably as much of him during life as 
they cared for, and so were not disposed to 
visit him when dead, and run the risk of 
having things thrown at their heads, and 
hearing some very profane language not 
suitable for queenly ears. 

Well, Henry, during all his domestic af- 
flictions, — which were very trying to a 
man of his nervous temperament, — found 
time to fight the Pope, and for that he was 
excommunicated, and the Catholics thought 


‘that would be the end of him; but, to their 


surprise, it did not seem to affect him in 
the least. He merely told the Pope to 
mind his own business, and then cut off the 
heads of those who presented the edict of 
excommunication. Oh! he was a very 
prompt man, was Henry, and it did not take ~ 
him long to make up his mind when areally 
interesting case was presented him. After 
that committees did not care about waiting 
on him and reading papers to him from the 
Pope. The practice seems to have become ob- 
solete, and that is the reason why England to 
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this day has remained a great Protestant na- 
tion. It was all on account of Henry and 
his second wife. Anne paid dearly for her 
ambition, as he soon tired of her, and ac- 
cused her of flirting with the nobles of his 
court. He knew that he was lying when be 
made the charge, but the council who heard 


the accusation pretended to believe him; 


Cromwell, who recommended the union, 
knowing that Anne was coarse and far 
from handsome. Then he married Catha- 
tine Howard, and tired of her, and chopped 
her head off; and at last he took Catharine 
Parr, and she outlived him, but had a nar- 
row escape. The wife-killer, as we have 
said, died in the year 1547, to the intense 
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and they knew better than to disbelieve 
him, having a wholesome fear of the block 
and headsman, The very day after Anne 
lost her life Henry married Jane Seymour, 
who died the following year. Then he 
married Anne Cleves, a German princess, 
but he hated her, and was divorced from 


her, and chopped off the head of Sir Thomas 


relief of all the marriageable young ladies 
of England, and the great joy of the widow, 
who did not shed many tears over his tomb, 
and put flowers there every Sunday after- 
noon, as is the modern custom. Henry 
would have been happy could he have lived 
in these days and taken Brigham Young’. 
vacant place. Let us hope that his wives 
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make it warm for him in the other world, Jane Seymour, but he died in 1553, at the 
and if they don’t we trust some one does, age of fifteen, and was universally lamented 
Iie was succeeded by his son Edward, by as a wise and good prince. 


NEW ZEALAND AND ITS NATIVES. 


BY THE AUTHOR Or ‘* THE GOLD HUNTERS’ ADVENTURES,” “‘THE BUSHRANGERS,” &c. 


Most of our readers will remember what 
ahard fight the tattooed savages cf New 
Zealand made for their native land and 
their rights against the brave and well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers of the British army, who 
were supplied with all that the government 
could furnish in the shape of arms and mu- 


hitions of war, and the most experienced 
officers to lead men to death, victory, or de- 
feat. The latter was not always on the side 
of the uncivilized natives, and in many a 
tough conflict and skirmish the regular sol. 
diers were forced to give way and retreat in 


confusion, owing to the heavy blows which 


New Zealand and its Natives. 


the fierce black fellows inflicted; for they 
struck hard and with fatal effect, even if 
their weapons were not first-class, and 
many of them were only armed with clubs 
and spears: but when the natives leaped in 
among their foes, and raised their war-cries, 
they cared not for death or the terrible 
wounds which they received.at the hands of 
the stubborn soldiers. Many a brave officer 
and private lost his life in attempting to 
storm some place which the Maoris had for- 
tified with the rude materials at their dispo- 
sal; and although science and skill and in- 
domitable courage at length conquered a 
peace, and the natives laid down their arms, 
and accepted of the situation, and were de- 
spoiled of their lands, and never received 
any consideration for the same, yet all ad- 
mitted that the Maoris had made a stub- 
born fight for what was their own, and now 
there is peace, and one that will last, for 
the whites are more numerous than ever, 
and the blacks are decreasing year after 
year, like the Indians on our plains, and in 
the course of time none will be left to tefl 
the traditions of their people. 

About a year before the Maori war, and 
while the natives were preparing for it, and 
drilling and laying out theirplans for the 
outbreak which they hoped would drive the 
English into the sea, we were in New Zeal- 
and, having run over from Australia on 
business, and for the purpose of looking 
over the country, and seeing if money could 
not be made by sheep-raising, as there is 
excellent grazing-land, and the valleys are 
quite favorable for stock-farming, especially 
in those low lands, watered by some brook 
which does not burst its bounds, and over- 
flow the surrounding country, after a heavy 
rain or an unusual fall of mountain snow. 
We were rather favorably impressed with 
New Zealand, and should have liked sheep- 
raising if there had not been a disagree- 
ment about terms of land and stock, and so 
the thing fell through, and. we returned to 
Melbourne. And it was about as well we 
did; for, when the war commenced, there 
was a wholesale distribution of stock, and 
many of the farmers were ruined by Maori 
raids, 

One of the most curious things which we 
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saw while in New Zealand was a war dance 
of the Maoris; and, to give one a compre- 
hensive idea of the ceremonies, we refer 
our readers to the spirited engraving on 
page 112, which explains more vividly than 
words the curious contortions of the men, 
and the precision and complications of their 
maneuvres, They were naked, with the 
exception of a cloth around their loins, and 
those who were the fortunate possessors of 
cartridge-boxes carried them in front in- 
stead of on thehip or behind. All of them 
were tattooed face and forehead, anil 
looked hideous enough to frighten an army 
of militia into a rapid retreat, and this was 
what the Maoris intended by their yells and 
strange antics. 

There were about a hundred in the com- 
pany which we saw drilling, all armed with 
old muskets, which they had picked up at 
various times, and brandished around their 
heads, and held in various positions, keep- 
ing time to the rude music of a native 
drum, and a certain wild, weird chant, the 
words of which we could not understand or 
comprehend, although a friend who was 
with us said that it meant terrible destruc- 
tion to their enemies if they should ever 
meet in conflict. 

Once in a while the Maoris changed the 
order of their bat: le array, and rushed pell- 
mell on their imaginary foes; and then they 
beat them down with the stocks of their 
weapons, and trampled them underfoot, 
and showered indignities upon those whom 
they were supposed to conquer, For over 
an hour the exercises went on; and at last, 
when too tired to dance more, and having 
killed all their foes in the regular orthodox 
mauner, the drum ceased, and the natives, 
covered with perspiration and dust, dropped 
on the ground and rested before going to 
their homes, 

The settlers paid no particular attention 
to these.drills; but they remembered them 
after hostilities had broken out, and saw 
that the blacks were enabled to undergo a 
great amount of endurance from the simple 
fact they had been trained to fatigue and 
quick movements, and knew all the coun- 
try through which they had to pass to make 
forays on the settlers, 
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OUR LITTLE GHOST, 
BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


Oft in the silence of the night, 
When the lonely moon rides high, 
When wintry winds are whistling, 
And we hear the owl’s shrill cry, 
In the quiet, dusky chamber, 
By the flickering firelight, 
Rising up between two sleepers, 
Comes a spirit all in white. 


A winsome little ghost it is, 
Rosy-cheeked and bright of eye, 
With yellow curls all breaking loose 
From the small cap pushed awry. 
Up it climbs among the pillows; 
For the “big dark” brings no dread, 
And a baby’s busy fancy 
Makes a kingdom of a bed. 


A fearless little ghost it is, 
Safe the night as is the day: 
The lonely moon to it is fair, 
The sighing winds to it are gay, 
The solitude is full of friends, 
And the hour brings no regrets; 
For in this happy little soul 
Shines a sun that never sets. 


A merry little ghost it is, 
Dancing gayly by itself 

On the flowery counterpane, 
Like a tricksy household elf; 

Nodding to the fitful shadows 
As they flicker on the wall, 

Talking to familiar pictures, 
Mimicking the owl’s shrill call, 


A thoughtful little ghost it is, 
And, when lonely gambols tire, 
Witit chubby hands on chubby knees 
Sits winking at the fire. 
Fancies innocent and lovely 
Shine before those baby eyes, — 
Sunny fields of dandelions, 
Brooks and birds and butterflies, 


A loving little ghost it is, 
When crept into its nest, 

Its hand on father’s shoulder laid, 
Its head on mother's breast. 
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It watches each familiar face 


With a tranquil, trusting eye, 
And, like a sleepy little bird, 


Sings its own soft lullaby. 


Then those who feigned to sleep before, 
Lest baby play till dawn, 


Wake and watch their folded flower, 
Little rose without a thorn! 

And in the silence of the night 
The hearts that love it most 

Pray tenderly above its sleep, 


“God bless our little ghost!” 


CHAPTER III. 


It was a gay week which ensued. The 
Clayton party remained at Eglantine Ter- 
race, and several additions were made to 
the already large circle from London and 
Brighton. I had fairly won an enviable 
place among them. Catharine Cathart de- 
parted from her stately dignity enough to 
abruptly disclaim my faint suggestion of 
intrusion; and pretty Madge gave me a re- 
proachful glance. 

The latter, I perceived, was nothing loth 
to try a flirtation, but I shrewdly suspected 
it was as much to pique Edward Armadale 
from his sudden and seemingly violent in- 
terest in Eveline Eaton, who, having been 
always treated like one of the family, was 
still mingling among the guests in the 
drawing-room, 

**Don’t let us hear another word about 
leaving,”’ said my host, peremptorily. And, 
nothing loath, I forbore further speech or 
thought of intrusion, and allowed myself to 
enjoy to the utmost this sunny life of care- 
less pleasure; while at the same time I kept 
strict watch of John Jourdaine. 

I managed to stumble upon Antoine very 
early one morning, before his master was 
out of his chamber. But a stone post 
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wou'd not have been more callous or un. 
communicative. 

I only obtained these impressions: that 
Antoine was a faithful servant, and gener- 
ously paid for his services; and that he 
seemed only affected when I accidentally 
mentioned that his master looked to me like 
a delicately constitutioned man. He tooka 
great deal uf unnecessary pains, I thought, 
to convince me that Mr. Jourdaine was in 
perfect health, never sick; indeed without 
the first ailment. Hardly understanding 
why, I made a note of the circumstance, 1 
dwelt upon it more earnestly the next day. 
We were preparing to set forth in carriages, 


to have a picnic at some famous old castle 


ruins, Mr, Jourdaine had proposed the 
idea, and was most enthusiastic in the ar- 
rangement of the day’s pleasure. He had 
quietly suggested that little May should be 
one of the party, and thus made sure of 
Eveline Eaton’s presence, however reluct- 
ant she might be about joining the party. 
I saw through his fondness for the child, 
but was glad enough myself of Eveline’s 
company to wish him success in the ma- 
neuvre, 

Everything was ready. The baskets all 
packed and loaded into the carriage which 
was tu take the necessary servants. Most 
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of the ladies, with parasols, shawls, and 
hats, were gathered in a chattering, smiiing 
group at the portal steps. The gentlemen 
were at the stables, arranging the necessary 
seats and counting out the required num- 
ber, when Mr. Jourdaine came slowly down- 
Stairs, and passed me as I was lingering in 
the hall, waiting for a scarf Miss Madge 
had commissioned one of the maids to hunt 
up for her especial benefit. I was struck by 
a peculiar look on his face, —a gray-pallor, 
thickening his usually waxy transparency 
of complexion. Antoine was stowing pack- 
ages into the elegant barouche of his mas- 
ter, ard Mr. Jourdaine, looking at him in- 
tently, did not perceive my leaning figure 
behind the great statue of Minerva, 

He evidently tried his best to draw the 
man’s attention without betraying his pres- 
ence to the others, but could not do it until 
he gave one quick, peculiar note, half whis- 
tle, half song. Antoine dropped the dress- 
ing-case he was putting under the seat as if 
he had received a bullet in his arm, and 
looked around for the source of the call, and 
then came promptly up the steps. 

** Curses upon the luck!’ said John Jour- 
daine between his teeth, ‘This is to be 
one of my days, Antoine, I cannot go. 
Manage it for me, Antoine, and quickly. 
It will not be long.”’ And, having said this, 
he stepped out upon the veranda with the 
rest of the party. 

Antoine stood a moment as if in a brown 
study, and then dashed up-stairs. Before 
he returned, the girl brought Madge’s scarf, 
and I went out with it. I stood, therefore, 
close beside him, when Mr. Jourdaine 
turned around at the sound of his name in 
Antoine’s voice. 

** What is it, Antoine? I have given you 
all my orders,” 

The docile servitor advanced with a grave, 
imperturbable face, extending a letter, and 
said, — 

“I beg your pardon, sir. I ought to have 
given you this letter last night. I forgot it, 
and kept it in my pocket.” 

The master took it, carelessly broke the 
seal, and then uttered an exclamation of 
regret and indignation, 

“You careless villain!’ ejaculated he; 
“you have ruined my day’s pleasure. I 
might have gone over last night, if you had 
done your duty and delivered the letter. 
Now, good people, pity me, and give me 
your condolences: I must give up the pic- 
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nic, and go to the next town on important 
business.” 

A murmur of disappointment and regret 
caine from all sides. 

** Oh, do postpone the business! Surely a 
few hours will not matter! Or we will wait 
until tomorrow. You must go with us, 
We shall lose the life of the party.” 

‘I cannot. It is utterly impossible. I 
am an idle fellow usually, but when I do 
receive a summons it is always imperative, 
Don’t add to my disappointment by useless 
importunities. Go and enjoy this superb 
day, and tell me about it tomorrow. You 
will be sure to see me back again tomorrow, 
colonel, I can’t resist the attractions of 
Eglantine Terrace.”’ 

He spoke these words hurriedly, and it 
seemed to me with almost desperate exer- 
tion. There were great beads of perspira- 
tion on his forehead, and a wide circle of 
pallor around his lips. 

“Come, Antoine, there is no time to 
lose,’’ he said, and began to descend the 
steps. I did not observe whether any one 
else followed him, but I Jost not a single 
look, and I was sure that with every added 
step his limbs faltered and stiffened. Nay, 
I was quite positive that when he gained 
the carriage-door Antoine put him into it 
by sheer strength, as he would have lifted a 
dead weight. The carriage whirled away 
out of sight, however, and, somewhat sub- 
dued in spirit, our party was distributed 
into the remaining barouches, 

My best efforts did not secure me a seat 
in the same vehicle with Eveline Eaton, 
Madge Cathart, as she established her pink 
muslin flounces on the cushioned seat, 
beckoned gayly for me to come beside her, 
and Edward Armadale and Rose Clayton 
followed. A glance at the clouded face of 
the stately Catharine confirmed my suspi- 
cion that het interest in John Jourdaine 
was beyoud that of a passing acquaintance, 
I was glad she was in another carriage when 
my companions began discussing the unex- 
pected suminons in somewhat free fashion. 

** Well,” exclaimed Rose Clayton, as we 
rolled away from the house, ‘‘ of all myste- 
rious, inexplicable men, John Jourdaine is 
the strangest. This is the twentieth time, 
to my certain knowledge, that he has thus 
abruptly retreated from an engagement. I 
can’t make him out. He is the most gifted 
creature — did n’t it seem to you that you 
were listening vo wizard music the other 
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day? I declare my flesh was creeping in 
cold shivers! But it is an uncanny bril- 
liancy after all. I never feel sure but he is 
going to fly up to the moon, or go down 
into some yawning pit which may open to 
swallow him. Do you believe he had an 
engagement, Ned?” 

*T really am not competent to decide,” 
replied Ned Armadale. 1 kyvow one thing: 
Ishould pitch that block of a John out of 
my sight in short order. He seems to me 
the one who batches the mischief. I really 
believe he is a perfect tyrant. Did you see 
how he clutched at Jourdaine’s arm?” 

“What is Mr. Jourdaine’s business?’ 
asked I, 

‘Faith! that’s the greatest mystery of 
all. Everybody wonders, but no one is any 
wiser for his curiosity. He is likely to re- 
ceive, by and by, a splendid estate; but he 
has certainly as yet come into possession of 
only a narrow pittance, Yet he is the most 
fastidious fellow, and lives like an Eastern 
prince. Aji ourfashionable people are crazy 
to secure him for their summer festivities, 
He has a little place some ten miles off, — 
his Bird’s Nest, he calls it, —~but it isa 
perfect fairy temple; every room is a pic- 


ture. Many anobleman’s son might envy 


him its possession. By the way, Miss 
Madge, Lady Conmore is quite indignant at 
your mother for her success in keeping the 
lion so long. He has certainly been re- 
markably gracious. I never knew him to 
favor one locality for such a lengthy period. 
I suspect our fair Catharine has enslaved 
the invincible one, for he promised to be at 
Conmore House a week ago.” 

‘* Yes, mamma is quite proud of the dis- 
tinction, But he certainly stays willingly. 
No one puts the least restraint upon his 
movements. Oh, see! there is a party of 
gentlemen equestrians!’ 

** Jack Martin and Ha) Hudson, as I live! 
Ho, Jack! where are you bound?”’ shouted 
young Armadale, 

The result was that our party received 
the addition of six young gentlemen, who 
pranced along by the carriages on their met- 
tlesome steeds in the highest spirits. I 
counted it a very fortunate circumstance, 
for it released me from my attendance upon 
the ladies of the family, and gave me oppor- 
tunity, when we reached the picturesque 
picnic-ground, to saunter away with Eveline 
Eaton and her little charge, and enjoy a 
long and confidential conversation. More 
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than that, it gave me the first link in the 
chain of evidence for which I had eome to 
search, 

The somewhat peculiar circumstances of 
our first meeting had entirely removed all 
formality and reserve, and Eveline and I 
chatted with the freedom of old friends. 
I told her my whole history, disguising 
nothing of the poverty and obscurity of my 
parentage, and the bard struggling with 
which I had fought my way toward a posi- 
tion warranting me an honorable mainte- 
nance. And she, in return, related through 
what trying, bitter experience she had 
passed before finding so welcome and genial 
a home as she enjoyed at Eglantine Terrace. 
A certain similarity in our past lives drew 
our sympathies still more closely, and each 


one was ready to enter into the other’s emo- 


tion. 

*- You may imagine what a paradise the 
Terrace and its genial, kind-hearted inmates 
made for me after my dreary experience in 
other quarters,” said Eveline; “nor can 
you wonder at my nervous terror at the 
threats of this man, who promises to be the 
serpent in my Eden. It is a perfect mys- 
tery to me what he can find in the humble, 
penniless governess to draw his thoughts or 
attentions, when he might, I fancy, win for 
himself the lovely and portioned daughter 
of Colonel Cathart. It is so unlike his 
character, I cannot think of it as genuine, 
disinterested love, that would gain my pity 
and respect; but I am ail the time wonder- 
ing what can be the motive. For | do not 
believe John Jourdaine sets himself so 
zealously to the accomplishment of any ob- 
ject without a selfish or sordid motive.”’ 

‘“*He is a man of mystery. From the 
conversation in the carriage, I judge that 
long acquaintance does not give any better 
insight into his character or surroundings,”’ 
replied I. 

**I have a nameless horror of him. His 
anger at my persistent refusal of his suit 
was something frightful. There was one 
circumstance that has puzzled me sorely. 
He kept repeating that he always accom- 
plished his ends, and that, if I refused his 
devoted love, I should yet be thankful to 
acerpt his cold regard, to escape misery and 
shame. And while he was saying it, his 
face white with passion, he called me by my 
mother’s maiden name instead of my own, 
It perplexed ma to know how he found i: 
out, for lam sure I have never mentioned 
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my mother’s name while here at the Ter- 
race,”’ 

A great light broke upon me. I seized 
her hand and wrung it joyously. 

“I know the name too, It is Milling- 
ford!’ cried I. 

She turned her brown eyes upon me in 
perplexity and amazement. . 

“I do not understand you. Her name 
was Ada Derne before she was married. 
She used to live somewhere in this shire.” 

I was a little disappointed, nevertheless 
still very glad, and kept my clasp of her 
hand. 

**I know the whole secret,”’ saidI, ‘‘ My 
dear Miss Eveline, allow me to congratulate 
you, You stand the second heir to a very 
large property, and John Jourdaine’s claim 
is good for nothing when yours is advanced. 
You are right: he has a sordid motive for 
his persistent and unmanly suit.” 

The soft brown eyes wore a look of almost 
pitiful distress, 

“Surely you would not jest with me; you, 
of all others, who must understand what a 
bitter disappointment it would be to find 
myself mocked with deceitful hopes,” she 
faltered. 


*“*Not for the world, my dear Miss Eve- 


line. You have certainly heard about the 
great Millingford estate. Let me tell you 
the whole story, and the true reason of my 
visit at Eglantine Terrace.’? And there- 
upon I told her every word. 

She was painfully agitated, and could 
scarcely bring herself to believe in the glow- 
ing hopes I held out. 

“It is too beautiful. To be free from 
anxiety, from dependence, from the wear- 
ing chain of even such light servitude as 
this; to be able to indulge my tastes; to re- 
spond to the calls of charity. Oh, indeed it 
will make you seem like a fairy prince, if it 
proves true,” she cried, between sparkling 
tears clinging to the silken eyelash, and joy- 
ful smiles breaking over the rosy lips. 

“Ah!” cried I, stung by the sudden re- 
membrance, *‘it will raise between us the 
very barrier I dreaded. I had forgotten 
that. You will be the wealthy owner of 
that proud old estate, I the struggling, 
nameless republican, and all my fondest 
hopes will be wrecked.” 

The soft eyes smiled through the tears, 
and a faint color stole into her cheek. 

*I do not understand’ — began she, and 


paused. 
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“No wonder,” returned I, with almost 
angry vehemence. “It were something 
more than absurd for me to explain to you 
all the whirl of convincing thought which 
has just gone scathing through my brain, 
Whatever other folly I have been guilty of, 
I have never been accused of fostering a 
mercenary spirit. I am no fortune-hun- 
ter.” 

**No one would ever attribute such un- 
worthy motives to you,” said she, gently. 
** Whatever comes from this affair, I shal) 
only look upon you as the most kindly and 
self-forgetful friend I have known.”’ 

I was lost a few moments in moody si- 
lence, then brightening, and quite ashamed 
of my selfishness, I began to ask her for the 
proofs of her being the true and legal heir 
of Ada Derne. 

** All my mother’s papers are in a little 
box which I deposited with an humble 
friend of mine, a woman who was once a 
servant of my mother’s. She keeps a small 
shop in Liverpool, and as 1 was journeying 
to and fro, companion to a sick lady, after 
father’s death, I left them with Nancy Ler- 
mont for safe keeping. I can send for them 
by express and receive them in three days, 
certain.” 

**You had better do so, Or stay. I 
must go to Dingley Moor and communicate 
this discovery to Squire Ned. Had you not 
better write to the woman, giving her di- 
rections to deposit them in my keeping, 
and I will run up on the express train and 
get them. Until matters are legally ar- 
ranged, we had best keep silence about the 
whole affair.” 

“IT will write the moment we return. If 
it should prove true, how shall I ever be 
able to repay this kindness? But I dare 
not trust myself to credit it, The Milling- 
ford heirs will yet appear.”’ 

“Squire Ned thinks not. He does not 
believe that Ralph Millingford married, and 
he has full confidence in the old man’s dy- 
ing impression, that the wronged son was 
waiting to meet him on the other side of 
the grave. However, he has sent out very 
definite advertisements to America, such as 
he could not scatter in Great Britain, ask- 
ing the heirs of Ralph Millingford to come 
forward and receive a certain legacy. We 
shall hear from them speedily if there are 
any such in existence, I shall go over to 
Dingley Moor at once with the good news. 
Squire Ned will exult at his penetration, 
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for he declared this Jourdaine had the clew 
he could not discover. No wonder the man 
is so persistent. A disinterested suitor, in- 
deed!’ 

expla'ns everything forme. 1 knew 
it was not for myself he sought me, Cath- 
arine Oathart is far more to his aristocratic 
tastes; but the bulk of Colonel Cathart’s 
fortune, you know, is entailed upon the 
only son, who is ia Germany at the univer- 
sity, and ‘he dowry will be comparatively 
small for the daughters. I have heard Mrs, 
Cathart lament the arrangement. Yes, 
now I understand Mr, John Jourdaine’s 
motives thoroughly.” 

*It’s a fortunate thing for us that he 
was kept away from the picnic today. He 
would have been likely to spoil this expla- 
nation of ours.” 

** Yes, I was devoutly thankful to the un- 
known writer of that letter. My poor fa- 
ther! would that he had lived to know of 
this brilliant prospect. Half the pangs of 
death were occasioned by his anxiety for 
me,”’ 

* How singularly alike our past experi- 
ence has been! except that it was my father 
who died when I was a mere child, and left 
my poor mother to grieve and agonize over 
her son’s desolate lot, and with you the 
mother was the first to go. Perhaps they 
are able to look duwn upon us now and 
give their blessing to our friendship.” 

A solemn shadow crept upon her face, 
and I myself was silent a leng time, It 
was broker. by little May, who had all the 
while been frisking amid the flowers, with 
her pet spaniel, under the eye of her gov- 
erness, but not within hearing. 

She came dancing toward us, with her 
wee hands stained with berries. 

**O Miss Eaton, may I go now to the ta- 
bles? Iam so thirsty! May is so tired!’ 

I took the dear little creature into my 
arms and carried her to the grassy slope in 
the shade of the stately ruins, where the 
servants were busy setting out the luncheon. 
Madge Caihart playfully accused me of tru- 
ancy, and summoned me to her side, and I 
saw no more of Eveline that day. 

On the next I announced my intention of 
taking a trip to the next town. My plea to 
the colonel was a litle needed replenish- 
ment to my wardrobe, but at the town 
where my host’s carriage left me I took the 
train aud posted off to Dingley Moor. 
Squ.re Ned was as much astonished as he 
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was delighted with the intelligence that I 
brought. 

**Glorious, glorious!” exclaimed he, his 
genial face all aglew with honest delight. 
* It will indeed rejoice my heart to see the 
old house thrown open again. It is some- 
thing of a disappointment that it should be 
none of poor Ralph’s people, but it is infi- 
nitely better than that John Jourdaine 
should have it.” 

*“*How came you to find him out, Squire 
Ned? he seems universally admired and 
courted,” I said. 

** Ah! he showed his cloven foot one day. 
He deciared the other claims forfeited, and 
proposed to enter into possession at once. 
l coolly informed hii he would not obtain 
my consent until 1 had exbausted every 
method of search for the proper heirs. He 
fired at that word, and was fairly insolent, 
I angered him still more by my contemptu- 
ous cvolness, and he went into a perfect 
spasm of rage. I was frightened at the 
man’s wild looks and livid paleness, but 
that French valet he carries around with 
him, as a lady does her dressing-maid, came 
and actually picked him up and trotted him 
off. I don’t know which amazed me most, 
the master’s passion or the servant's non- 
chalance. Mr. John Jourdaine has hated 
me ever since that day, and I have n’t cher- 
ished a remarkable degree of affection for 
his highness, I am thankful some one else 
is to have the dear old place, and that I 
may stili be able to visit at Millingford 
Reach. 

‘*I want to see the lady. 


You say that 
she is well bred and refined. So was the 
mother; so should be any one who assumes 
a place vacated by that courtly old gentle- 


man, Well, well, this is better than I ex- 
pected. What a relief it will be to have the 
affair off my mind. 1 must see the young 
woman, Romaine: I must pay a visit to the 
Terrace.’ You shall give me one train the 
start of you, and I'll be there when you ar- 
rive, so that none need suspect your ab- 
sence was connected with me. What do 
you say?”’ 

“That it is a good arrangement, I know 
you will’be relieved when you see Eveline 
Eaton. You will not be concerned for the 
dignity of the old place, after a single glance 
into her face.”’ 

Therefore it happened when I returned 
to Eglantine Terrace, Squire Ned was 
among the group on the veranda, and came 
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forward as eagerly as the others to give me 
greeting. 

I glanced along the group. Eveline Ea- 
ton was there, looking brightly happy. 
John Jourdaine was nowhere to be seen. I 
was just about to whisper an inquiry con- 
cerning him, when his carriage appeared on 


the avenue, with the ubiquitous Antoine 


by his side; and I learned by the conversa- 
tion, that it was his first appearance since 
the morning of the picnic. 
He looked ghastly pale still, and there 
were hollow circles beneath his eyes. 
“Why, Jourdaine, man, you bave been 


ill,” exclaimed Colonel Cathart, in a tone of 


consternation, as he advanced to meet him. 

**Nonsense, my geod host; don’t you 
know I am never ill?’’ replied John Jour- 
daine, with just the slightest shade of an- 
noyance, 

** But you look as if you had just emerged 
from a severe sickness, You are as pale as 
death.” 

** Well, I can’t help that. I assure you I 
am very well. I was never particularly 
ruddy, like you jolly squires; I have been 
working hard over business matters, and 
have had little sleep at night, which may 
account for whatever change your sharp 


eyes espy. And how do I find all these 
godd people? And how passed off the fa- 
mous picnic? And what is the next enter- 
tainment on the programme?’’ 

He asked these questions in a gay voice, 
and moved rather impatiently from Colonel 
Cathart into the group of ladies and gen- 
tlemen. When his eye fell upon Squire 
Ned, there went a dull red flush over his 
face, and almost instinctively he turned to 
look at Eveline Eaton. She preserved an 
admirably composed countenance, and. his 
forehead cleared again. Meantime the la- 
dies closed around him with animated de- 
scriptions of a proposed excursion and ball, 
and he seemed entirely absorbed by their 
remarks. I seized the opportunity to drop 
an eager question in Squire Ned’s ear. 

* You have talked with Eveline Eaton. 
What do you think of her?” 

“She is an angel. Iam quite overjoyed. 
It will be pleasant enough to see the old 
house open again, but to have her there, 
and you, you sly young dog, it is quite too 
delightful.” 

**Me!—Squire Ned,—I do not under- 
stand you,” stammered L. 

Pooh, pooh! As if I did n’t know any- 
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thing about young folks. I saw how yon 
were situated the first time you mentioned 
her name at Dingley Moor; and since I’ve 
been here, I’ve taken pains to watch her 
face when I talked about you. Heigh ho! 
it’s pretty much the same story everywhere. 
I was a young fellow, head over heels in 
love myself, once; it ’s likely I should n’t 


know the symptoms.” 

** You are entirely mistaken, squire,’ an- 
swered I, with some heat, feeling my fore- 
head and ears tingle beneath a burning 
blush. ‘*I admire Miss Eaton very much; 
Iam sure he will be a fortunate man who 
obtains her; but it will not be a poor, name- 
less adventurer, like myself, who will marry 
the heiress of all that wealth.’’ 

** Nonsense! I say again,’’ said the squire, 
clapping me on the shoulder; ‘ you deserve 
her, lad; I shall be the first to say that.” 

“I shall never ask her, though I am ut- 
terly miserable without her, I shall see 
her established in her rights, and then [ 
shall go home to America,’’ answered I, in 
stubborn pride. 

**Don’t be too positive, my lad. These 
sweet little girls have a way of proposing 
themselves which is irresistible. If she 
finds that great estate too much care for 


her delicate strength, and meekly begs you 
to look out for it, for her sake, how are you 
going to refuse ?”’ 

I could not help laughing at his comical 
face, despite my annoyance. But we were 
speedily separated by the confusion atten- 
dant upon the appearance of a servant bear- 
ing a silver tray fairly piled with letters. 
A laughing, clamorous group surrounded 
him at this palpable proof of the arrival of 
the mail. I saw Eveline Eaton receive one, 
and slip away with it into the house, and I 
knew that I had something to do with its 
communication, when I obeyed her beckon- 
ing gesture, and followed her down into the 
gardens, after her return to the veranda, 

It was a very grave face which turned to 
me, and I exclaimed, anxiously, — 

** What have you heard?” 

* A gentleman bas been to Nancy and 
taken away the box of papers. He told her 
that I sent for it, and the poor thing be- 
lieved it. There can be no question about 
the person, Mr. Romaine. He holds every 
proof that could establish my claim.” 

1 tried to hide the dismay which fell upon 
me, 

**We will compel him to give them up. 
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The woman can describe him. Besides, 
she can establish your identity herself, if 
she knew your mother while she was at 
Millingford Reach. Don’t be dismayed, 
yet.” 

Nevertheless, it was with a deepened eon- 
viction of fresh difficulties in our path that 
I went to Squire Ned, and got him away up 


in my chamber for a confidential talk. 


CHAPTER IV. 


John Jourdaine seemed conscious that 
there was a little under-current of conject- 


ure and suspicion concerning his singular 
departure, and it seemed to me that he was 
making stupendous exertions to overcome 
and remove it. He became quite the life of 
the place. Even I was obliged to confess 
him one of the most brilliant and rarely 
gifted persons I had ever met, Again and 
again I found myself hanging breathlessly 
upon his words, and drew myself away with 
an angry jerk. No pleasure was complete 
for the company, unless he were there to 
direct and enjoy. He seemed to have pos- 
sessed himself of a magic spell to draw all 
thoughts to him, and command all the adu- 
lation he desired. Only Eveline Eaton 


shrank away from his bewitching presence 
with a shiver of horror. I could see that 
she grew pale and weary-looking. The sus- 
pense of the fate of her brilliant hopes wore 
upon her. Squire Ned had gone up to Liv- 
erpool to see the woman, Nancy Lermont, 
and until his return we were to keep utter 
silence. I did not obtain any opportunity 
to speak with her without drawing the at- 
tention of the others, which at present I 
had no desire to do, for the constant whirl 
of festivities kept me in the society of the 
guests, aud now Eveline no longer joined 
the parties away from the house. I was 
extremely annoyed at the circumstance, 
and managed one moruing to beg her to go 
with a boating excursion, to please me. 
She smiled rather sadly, and replied, — 

** | shall go, certainly, if I am asked.’’ 

The look of pained perplexity on her face 
haunted me, when I was on the lake, in the 
midst of the light-hearted company, and 
perceived that Eveline was not there. So 
she had received no invitation. What could 
it mean? -I seized the first opportunity 
which presented itself to ask Catharine 
Cathart if Miss Eaton was ill, that she had 
not joined the party? 

8 
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There went a vold flash of anger across 
her blue eyes, 

**What, the governess? Oh, well, we 
thought it time there should be some sort 
of a boundary set, when she grew too exor- 
bitant in her demands,”’ replied she, in a 
counterfeited tone of carelessness, through 


which I readily perceived the vindictive an- 


ger. 

“You surprise me! I thought her one 
of the most unpretending, unassuming per- 
sons I had ever met,’”’ answered I, gravely. 

*“*So does papa insist; so thought we all 
of us; but so it has not proved, by any 


means, One would think she might be sat- 


isfied with being made like one of us; but 
the young lady is ambitious and designing. 
She is one of the most arrant coquettes, I 
should think, that she has assailed so many 
susceptible hearts, Confess now, Mr. Ro- 
maine, that you are also one of the vie- 
tims,” 

I could not restrain the indignation I felt. 

**Indeed, Miss Catharine, there has been 
nothing of the sort. Some one must have 
prejudiced you against an unoffending 
young lady,’ I said, warmly. 

She gave a short, artificial laugh. 

“Still under the glamour? Well, I can’t 


convince you.as readily as I did Mr, Jour- 
daine. He confessed to the singular power 
she could exert upon him.”’ 

**Mr. Jourdaine? Humph! So it is he 
who has opened your eyes to this new dis- 
covery. Idoubt not but that it was through 
his means you first came to imagine such a 
thing, Miss Catharine.” 

A brilliant red surged into her fair cheek; 
her blue eyes flashed angrily. 

*“*I do not know the drift of such a re- 
mark, Mr. Romaine,”’ said she, haughtily. 

I saw that I had innocently wounded her 
pride, and I returned, eagerly, — 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Catharine, if 
anything I have said offends you. It was 
certainly unintentional.”’ 

She looked a moment steadily into my 
face, and then said frankly, with a troubled 
smile, — 

**] believe you; you are absolved.” And 
walked away, still with a heightened color, 

After this I was ready to agree with Eve- 
line, that Miss Catharine had listened too 
eagerly to John Jourdaine’s fascinating 
words, and I understood better the grave, 
worn look on Eveline Eaton’s face, The 
serpent had entered her Eden; her happy 
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relations with the family were disturbed by 
this evil whisper of John Jourdaine’s. I 
pictured to myself just how adroitly he had 
managed to play upon the high-spirited, 
haughty Catharine’s interest in him, so 
that her jealous indignation was directed 
against the presumptuous governess. 

Much as I sympathized with Eveline, 1 
felt myself powerless to help her, for my re- 
lations as a guest in the house would 
scarcely admit of remonstrance. But an 
event soon occurred which gave me better 
opportunity to know the truth of the mat- 
ter. 

Some of the guests had taken their de- 
parture from the Terrace, and there was 
left now but a small and choice band. The 
cream of the cream, as Mr. Jourdaine gayly 
remarked, while waving his hand to the de- 
parting guests. 

**How we shall miss them!’ exclaimed 
Madge, with a rather lugubrious face, as 
we returned slowly from the steps where 
we had followed to give farewell to the de- 
partures, and gathered together in the little 
parlor. ‘‘Only eight of us left, when we 


were glorious with more than a score. It’s 
a pity people can’t be everywhere at the 


same time.”’ 

“Tam afraid some of us would be wofully 
de trop,’’ said Mr. Jourdaine, with one of 
his beaming glances, ‘Now, good people, 
you are not going to be allowed to fall into 
melancholy. I’m going to give you a 
pleasant day. Miss Catharine, may I order 
the horses for us all? Two barouches will 
answer nicely. We are going to ride ina 
new direction, and take a peep into a Bird's 
Nest.” 

know, O Mr. Jourdaine, I know,” 
cried Madge, clapping her hands, gleefully. 
** That will, indeed, be delightful.” 

**What do you know?” asked Catharine, 
in surprise at her sister’s excitement. 

‘*I know what the Bird’s Nest is. Mr. 
Jourdaine is going to take us to that dear, 
mysterious, fairy nook of his,” 

Catharine’s face glowed likewise. She 

rang the bell herself with unusual eager- 
ness. 
Mr. Jourdaine, smiling still, went up to 
her and said a few words which reached my 
ear, sitting, as I did, in the window-recess, 
close beside them. 

“Miss Catharine, I promised little May 
to show her some time an automaton music- 
box of mine, too cumbersome to be porta- 
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ble. What if we have the little lady with 
us today? I suppose it will involve taking 
the governess, too, for I do believe I prom- 
ised at the same time that she should be 
with May when the treasure was exhibited, 
But I like to keep my word. A broken 
promise is an ugly thing to be thrown into 
a person’s teeth, Let me absolve myself 
this time. Your presence, surely, will be 
able to save me from harm.’’ 

He bowed as he said it, and fixed upon 
her a glance of bewildering splendor from 
those Jewish eyes. His voice, too, was 
rich with dreamy tenderness, Catharine 
Cathart’s hand trembled when it was again 
laid upon the bell-rope, and I knew her 
heart was fluttering with blissful overflow 
of hope. 

This explained to me why Eveline was 
again of the party. I fancied Mr. Jour- 
daine would have cheerfully dispensed with 
my presence; but, at Colonel Cathart’s re- 
joicings at my being able to have a glimpse 
of a tiny nook fit for Oberon, he could only 
bow and repeat that he should be very 
happy indeed to show the American gentle- 
man an English Humming-Bird’s Nest, 
which, though nothing astonishing, was yet 
unique in its way. 

I was really exceedingly pleased with the 
idea. Aside from my curiosity, there were 
many motives to urge me to jointhem. I[ 
saw by Eveline’s quiet face, when she made 
her appearance, leading the blithe little 
May, that she was not aware it was any- 
thing but a common ride. 

We set forth without any delay, and all 
in excellent spirits. Catharine Cathart had 
so far departed from her accustomed stately 
calm, as to rival the hoydenish Madge in 
her gay sallies, The country through which 
we passed was that of an agricultural dis- 
trict, arid once we crossed the main avenue 
of a populous village. Then the way wound 
along shady groves, cool green meadows, 
and fields of pasturage, and at the last 
seemed to be taking us into the heart of a 
dense wood. I looked up inquiringly into 
Colonel Cathart's face when the carriage 


‘ which was leading the way turned into a 


smooth, grassy lane. 

He smiled at my surprise, and answere4 
the mute inquiry. “It’s a Bird’s Nest, 
you know, and they do not build in the pub- 
lic haunts. You must be prepared for 
something unique whatever emanation 
comes from Mr. Jourdaine’s brain.” 
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Still wilder and uninhabited grew the 
way. The trees were lying here and there 
at the side of the road, felled by the heed- 
less woodcutter, or smitten by the sharp 
stroke of lightning. Great thickets of vine 
and bramble overhung the path in untrim- 
med luxuriance. A flight of birds went 
whizzing and twittering away from the first 
intrusion, and I saw two timid rabbits leap 
desperately across a bank to gain the covert 
of the trees, while bright-eyed squirrels in 
pairs kept us company, skimming along the 


hedges in triumphant defiance of our more’ 


snail-like pace, 

Then a little brooklet bubbled along be- 
side us for some way, until suddenly, with 
a short curve, it swept away into a meadow, 
and left us to enter a charming grove. 

And here, in a smooth, open space, against 
what seemed a mammoth rock, and a sheer, 
precipitous height, we came to a dead pause. 
I peered around eagerly, but could discover 
no sign of the house, Was it indeed a ver- 
itable bird’s nest? 

Blithe May sprang out of the carriage 
and ran to the spot where Mr. Jourdaine, 
having just dismounted, was seating Cath- 
arine on the velvety turf. 

*O Mr. Jourdaine, is this all the house 


you have got? And where is the music- 
box?” 
His musical laugh rang out richly. 
““Why, in the tree, little one; there is the 


music-box. Hark!” 

Sure enough, from the very topmost 
bough of a tall pine floated down the liquid 
melody of a thrush. 

And then he passed on from one to an- 
other of the group, bidding each one wel- 
come in such choice language, with such 
winning gracefulness of manner, the man 


seemed almost transformed into a demi- 


god. Even I stared at him in dumb amaze- 
ment, so royally beautiful did he look, so 
benignantly gracious, so superior to com- 
mon clay was.every look and gesture, 

And yet I fancied I caught an instant’s 
glimpse of the arch-fiend within, which had 
wrapped around itself so angelic a guise, 
when he bent over little May, kissing her 
gayly. Others saw only the caress to the 
child. I knew that he had spoken one 
swift, low sentence to the governess, by the 
pallor that settled upon her sweet face, 

When all had alighted, the owner of the 
Bird’s Nest produced an ivory whistle, and 
blew three shrill blasts upon it; whereupon 
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in a trice three men made their appearance, 
as it seemed from the very bowels of the 
earth, or from the hidden chambers of the 
great rock. They went at once to the car- 
riages, and began to unharness the horses, 
and presently they led the prancing animals 
away through a path leading around the 
rock. I wondered if the dumb creatures 
queried as curiously as I what would be the 
termination of that path. 

But no one was kept long in suspense, 
Gallantly offering an arm, one to Mrs. 
Cathart and the other to Catharine, John 
Jourdaine led the way around the rock, and 
lo! as if a genii answered his command, 
there before us nestled a perfect gem of a 
cottage, amidst the most exquisitely culti- 
vated tiny garden and walks, in which 
neither a leaf, nor pebble, nor spear of 
grass seemed to have been placed out of 
symmetry. Everything was the very per- 
fection of fastidious nicety, only on a Lili- 
putian scale, Nestled there in the hollow, 
secure from observation until one came di- 
rectly upon it, it was indeed more like a 
bird’s nest than anything else, and one 
could only think of its being the home of 
some such fairy-like, dainty, honey-fed . 
creature as a humming-bird. 

Scarcely anything of the walls could be 
seen, for the house was one bower of glossy 
vines, carefully trained to spread over the 
surface, but parting at the arched windows 
with a framework of some climbing plant, 
gorgeous with blossoming, whose roots 
were hid from sight beneath the green can- 
opy, in hanging pots. The doorway was a 
graceful porch, with slender pinnacles on 
either side. We entered to the rippling 
melody of the wonderful music-box, and 
little May’s eyes went eagerly around in 
search of it, but found only an egg-shell 
cage of gilded wire, in which was a small 
grayish-brown bird, which, rousing at the 
entrance of the guests, fluttered its wings 
and chattered in a clear, human-like voice, 
“Welcome, good friends! Good friends, 
welcome!” 

“Oh, what is that? It is not a parrot,” 
cried May. 

**No, my child, but a little East-Indian 
traveler, who, after an infinite deal of pains, 
and some danger, crossed the Indian Ocean 
and the Atlantic, to make my Bird’s Nest 
merry,’’ answered the host, 

He did not linger at the cage, which was 
swinging above some tall cactus blossoms, 
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growing from an alabaster urn, but led on 
his guests. Everything I saw impressed 
me still more profoundly with the remark- 
able genius and the exquisite taste of the 
man who was our host. I understood and 
admired ihe daring policy which, conscious 
that ordinary means would make no mark 
in a land of princely luxury and enormous 
landed estates, had chosen rather to indulge 
only in the rare and unique, on an infinites- 
imal scale, trusting to a faultless taste and 
vivid imagination to produce as favorable 
an impression as stately grandeur and im- 
posing magnificence. 

**There’s many a titled lady and noble 
lord would give half his rent-roll to come 
here as a guest,”’ whispered Colonel Cathart 
to me. 

And I did not doubt the assertion. 

We made a pause in a sylvan retreat; a 
room which was sufficiently large for a 
dozen people, but which would have been 
overcrowded with many more. One side 
was of wide, iron-sashed glass doors, which 
were left ujar, and revealed the brilliant and 
fragrant.treasures beyond. The little oasis 
of bloom would have been absurd, a mere 
speck, in any one of the conservatories of 
the great houses in the shire, but here it 
was a bower for Titaniatodreamin. There 
was not a common or ungraceful plant, uot 
a withered blossom or faded leaf or twisted 
stalk amongthem., They were not in coarse 
pots, but in milky white vases of quaint 
Etruscan shape, and ranged on bamboo 
shelves, whose supports were deftly carved 
caryatides. The brilliant blossoms drew 
our eyes first, but presently we were able 
to glance around the room in which we 
stood, It was as unlike other people’s 
rooms as John Jourdaine’s fancy was more 
quaint and vivid than ordinary mortals’. 

The floor was a mosaic pavement of black 
and white marble. The walls were pure 
white, with a lozenged border in dead gild- 
ing. Long, low divans in“ glossy white 
linen, generously cushioned, and tasseled 
with gold cord, were carelessly disposed 
around the room, straight through the cen- 
tre of which ran a partition formed of 
orange-trees in pots, whose coarse texture 
was entirely concealed by trailing ferns and 
velvety moss. Ateach end of the room was 
a graceful fountain, a winged girl pouring 
the foamy shower over a laughing babe in 
the marbie basin. 

The ladies were ushered on one side the 
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orange screen, the gentlemen on the other, 
An attendant waited on the guests, remov- 
ing wrappers; and before a large mirror, 
swinging in a standing frame, was ranged 
every needed toilet luxury. Presently we 
were all ready to be escorted to the draw- 
ing-room. Antoine, in full blaze of glory, 
swung open the door and bade us enter. If 
I attempt to describe the room I shall never 
succeed in giving the bewitching effect it 
had upon the eye. I will venture to affirm 
there was not another apartment like it this 
side the excavated splendors of Pompeii. It 
was evidently in remembrance of some 
glimpse of those buried saloons that light 
pillars ran around the long, narrow room, 
entwined with living blossoms, which drank 
sustenance from urn-like pots of alabaster 
placed at the base of each. Statues, pic- 
tures, gems of art were there, but sparsely 
scattered with studied care, to avoid heavi- 
ness and profusion. The pillars were dead- 
white marble, with narrow, gilded lattices 
for the trailing blossoms. It was observ- 
able that there were but three colors in the 
room. The walls were pale yellow, paneled 
with narrow gilt mouldings. The divans 
and chairs were cushioned with a brilliant 
purple cloth. The silken drapery of the 
windows was a heavy royal purple, made 
like a sunset cloud by a rippling overflow of 
misty white lace; and the flowers, lavished 
everywhere with a prodigal hand, were only 
milky-white, and varying shades, from the 
pale-tinted heliotrope, to the rich dark pur- 
ple of the pansy. The carpet was a won- 
derful thing. I knew, before Colonel Ca- 
thart whispered me, that John Jourdaine 
had designed and superintended it. The 
groundwork was white, and strewn with the 
most perfect representation of the pansies 
which adorned the vases, — not another 
spray or bud, — nothing but one bed of 
glowing, gleaming velvet pansies. The 
whole effect was sumptuous, I found my- 
self involuntarily shrinking from stepping 
firmly, and dropping my voice in a sort of 
rapturous awe when I answered the won- 
dering comments of my companions. 

The host’s gracious and playful vivacity 
presently dispersed the restraint which set- 
tled upon the party when first entering 
this imperial although comparatively tiny 
drawing-room. 

He talked lightly and carelessly of his 
doll - establishment, his bachelor house- 
keeping, —yet I fancied I could read his 


satisfaction at its impression upon his 
guests in every look and gesture, 

In one end of the long apartment was a 
sort of bay-window, before which fell the 
foam-laced purple curtains. In due season 
the master of the house drew the cord, 
swept back the heavy silken folds, and re- 
ceived a burst of delighted surprise from 
the company. A magnificent piano was 
standing there, but it was the prospect be- 
yond which had awakened the applause of 
his guests. The glass doors swung open 
upon a flight of steps, which led down toa 
dimpled lake, on which was rocking gayly a 


pair of sail-boats. Like everything else 


there, it had taken us by surprise. It was 
our first hint of the vicinity of the charm- 
ing sheet of water. 

John Jourdaine, standing before the pia- 
no, struck up a spirited boating-song, and 
in less than half an hour from that time all 
the party was skimming over the lake in 
the pretty boats, the Swan and the Petrel. 

On the return came the crowning marvel 
of all, — the rose-tinted, rose-laid, rose- 
dressed banquet-room, where again his 
close regard for blending colors allowed no 
unharmonious tint. The china was like a 
pellucid pearl, on which some fairy sprite 
had stamped a single flower, — one to a 
piece, but all of different blossoms, and ex- 
ecuted in the highest style of art. The 
glasses were glowing ruby from Bohemia, 
or delicate crystals, frail enough to have 
been fashioned in sport by the Arctic 
gnome. A complete garland of roses encir- 
cled the table, and fruits of all sorts were 
piled into artistic groups, each in itself a 
picture. The very ices were moulded singly. 
Mr. Jourdaine, with one of his sweetest 
smiles, brought to Catharine Cathart a tiny 
vase, holding a single white rose, which dis- 
solved like a drop of nectar, the flower ex- 
quisitely delicious with one flavor, the vase 
equally attractive with another, At the 
same time Antoine brought to me a glass 
plate, with a morning-glory rising from a 
wee basket; and handed Colonel Cathart a 
pine-apple, perfectly representing the fruit 
in looks and taste, — as though it had been 
sleeping in the heart of an Arctic iceberg. 

** Jourdaine — Jourdaine, you must have 
fathomed the secret of the passage to the 
North Pole!’ said the colonel, gayly. 
“These are not ices, but genuine flowers, 
which grew once, either on Parnassus, or 
in Eden, and have been preserved ever 
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since in the grim hiding-place of the Ice 
King.” 

**Oh! I don’t keep such an establishment 
as yours, Where one has an egg-shell like 
this he must look after things himself. I 
took a fancy one day to have the moulds 
made. I am glad if they please you,’’ he 
replied. 

It was at this refreshment-room I first no- 
ticed a singular expression on Eveline Ea- 
ton’s face. I could not fathom it. It 
seemed like a blending of hope and fear, 
resolution and uncertainty. I was sur- 
prised to see that she voluntarily sought out 
the host, and spoke some few words to him, 
with an eagerness that astonished me, and 
actually with a smile on her lips. 1t seemed 
some request, for, with a bow and smile, he 
called Antoine, spoke a few brief words to 
him, and the latter led the way from the 
apartment, Miss Eaton following. I think 
some of the others noticed this litle cir- 
cumstance, for Miss Catharine shrugged her 
white shoulders, and then whispered to her 
mother, 


CHAPTER V. 


Meantime the company returned to the 
drawing-room, or wandered with pleased 
curiosity over the whole place. There were 
eight rooms in the house, but each one was 
a marvel in itself. I should say all but one, 
There was one door carefully locked, into 
which I had seen no one enter. Madge Ca- 
thart had tried the door twice, and, finding 
it did not yield, she said, with one of her 
arch nods, looking straight into the host’s 
face, — 

**Ah! here is the skeleton or the Blue- 
beard chamber.” 

Just the faintest shade of annoyance 
crossed John Jourdaine’s face; but he 
laughed merrily as he replied, — 

“Yes, that is the Ogre’s den. Don’t pre- 
sume to ask an entrance; for you know the 
fate of all unwary maidens who cross such 
athreshold. I assure you Sister Annie and 
her timely relief would be absent in this 
case,” 

Madge, evidently extremely curious, still 
lingered by the mysterious door; but it was 
quite evident Mr. Jourdaine had no mind to 
gratify idle speculation, for he walked away 
and joined the group in the garden. Mrs, 
Cathart gave a sharp reprimand to her wild 
little daughter, but Madge only answered, 
with a comic grimace, — 
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“Nonsense, my lady mamma! You are 
every one dying of curiosity as well as my- 
self. It is only that Iam more free-spoken. 
John Jourdaine is more than eyer an enig- 
ma, — a sphinx in a bird’s nest!’ 

I left Mrs, Cathart still remonstrating, 
aud went by myself around the house, 
There was so little of it, nothing could be 
lost or concealed except in that one closed 
reom. Where then was Eveline Eaton? 
She was certainly nowhere to be found. I 
found the child May hunting everywhere 
for her, and took the little lady into my 
charge, beguiling her impatience for her 
friend by showing off to her the fairy won- 
ders of the cabinets and aquarium. 

Presently it was declared time to start for 
the Terrace without delay. Colonel Cathart 
announced that the carriages were already 
waiting on the other side of the great rock, 
which separated this little Eden from the 
wilds of the woods, 

We were somewhat hurried by the declar- 
ation that a thunder-cloud was rising, and 
each one hastened to follow the colonel’s 
impatient steps toward the carriages, I 
tied little May’s hat, and fastened on her 
cape, with my own hands, and lingered and 
lingered, under every pretext I could mus- 
ter, dreading to call the attention of the 
family to Miss Eaton’s unaccountable ab- 
sence. 

Just as all possible hope of doing this 
vanished, I saw Antoine go to that door, 
and heard him say, hastily, — 

**Mademoiselle, your friends are all go- 
ing. How will you obtain permission to 
romain longer?” 

I heard the click of the key in the lock, 
and then the door slowly unclosed, and 
Eveline came out, She passed along the 
corridor hastily, without noticing me, and 
spoke quickly, in an agitated voice, —- 

**It does not matter. I have gone too far 
now. I must stay. I will remain at all 
costs.”” 

I felt my heart sink within me; and, 
hushing May’s eager explanation, followed 
to the carriages, 

** There you are at last! Hurry! there is 
no time to lose!” said the colonel, impa- 
tiently. 

I sprang into my place, holding May in 
my lap; bus Miss Eaton, advancing to Mrs. 
Cathart, said, in a stifled, husky voice, 
while her face was rapidly paling and flush- 
ing, — 
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“If you please, I must remain a little 
longer. I have lost something which it is 
imperative that I should find. I have an 
acquaintance at the next village. I will 
walk thither, and spend the night, and find 
means to reach the Terrace in the morn- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Cathart looked astonished, embar- 
rassed, and a little pained. 

** But it is very unusual, very strange,” 
stammered she; “it will look so unbecom- 
ing!” 

TI beg you will not keep us waiting, Mrs. 
Cathart,”’ said her husband again, fidgeting 
on his seat. ‘‘ The affair is entirely Miss 
Eaton’s, whatever comes of it. Where is 
Jourdaine?”’ 

**Oh!’’ said Miss Catharine, with a spite- 
ful laugh, *‘he announced his intention of 
remaining here over night at the supper- 
table. Miss Eaton heard it, and probably 
based her maneuvres therefrom. I must 
admit that it is the most scandalous pro- 
ceeding! But drive on, — pray drive on.” 

Eveline Eaton did not hear this remark, 
for she had darted back to the house. And 
now John Jourdaine appeared, waving his 
adieux. We drove around through the 
woods at a brisk trot, and no one was dis- 
posed to be talkative in the colonel’s car- 
riage, where I had taken the place left va- 
cant by the governess. I myself was ina 
maze of perplexity and agitated thoughts. 
Of one thing I was now convinced: how- 
ever I might try to impose upon Squire 
Ned, I could not cheat my own conscience. 
I had learned to love Eveline Eaton in this 
brief time as a man loves a woman but 
once. I writhed in torture, reflecting upon 
this singular conduct, so unlike her usual 
delicate reserve, her stern avoidance of the 
arch tempter. Had she yielded at last to 
this most brilliant and seductive character 
of all, the host of Bird’s Nest? Amidst all 
this luxury, had her troubled future risen 
up in gloomy contrast and beguiled her into 
forgetting herself? 

“Well,” said Catharine Cathart, break- 
ing a long silence with her sharp, acrid 
tone, “‘ you certainly will not receive that 
girl back again as May’s governess?” 

*“T will wait until circumstances are ex- 
plained. If she can prove that she really 
remained to find a Jost trinket, or if I have 
good evidence of her leaving the house be- 
fore nightfall, I shall feel inclined to over- 
look her indiscretion. If there is no good 


explanation, I shall certainly refuse to re- 
ceive her again into my family,’’ replied 
Mrs. Cathart, in a mild though somewhat 
anxious voice. 

**Leave the house — pshaw! of course 
she will nut. I should not be surprised if 
she remained there eventually, and you saw 
nomore of her. Shameless creature!” mur- 
mured Catharine, in a fierce whisper. 

Her mother laid a warning touch on her 
shoulder. I drew little May closer in my 
arms, and tried to seem absorbed with the 
surrounding scenery; but my heart was 
heavy enough, —all in a whirl of conflict- 
ing thoughts and emotions. But when we 
entered the village lying adjacent to the 
woodland stretch owned by Mr. Jourdaine, 
I had come to a resolution. 

**Colonel Cathart,” said I, in a tone 
which showed there was to be no appeal 
from my decision, ‘I admired this little 
village exceedingly when we drove through 
this morning. I should like to spend the 
night at the inn yonder, You will see me 
again some time tomorrow. Undoubtedly 
plenty of vehicles are to be found in which 
lean return to the Terrace.”’ 

Miss Catharine glanced into my face with 
a rather satirical smile, and her father 
looked as if he thought I had taken leave of 
my senses; but I rose up from my seat as I 
spoke and ieaped lightly to the ground. 
Waving my hand gayly, I watched the car. 
riage disappear from sight. I walked straight 
down the broad, white road, till I founda 
shop, where I judged it possible I might 
find firearms offered for sale. In a brief 
time I had secured a small pocket - pistol, 
and was flying rather than walking back 
again through the wooded lane leading to- 
ward the Bird’s Nest. Once | heard voices 
and heavy steps, and precipitously darted 
into the bushes. My cautious but close 
scrutiny showed to me Antoine, with two 
of the maids, who were evidently accepting 
his escort to the village. They were talking 
and laughing merrily. 

** He has sent them away,” muttered I, 
fiercely; and I left my retreat and dashed 
on when the group was safely around the 
turn of the lane. “‘ But I shall be there if 
there is need of help.” 

The evening shadows were now swiftly 
descending, and there, in the shade of the 
blending tree-tops, they made an almost in- 
stantaneous night. Lut the path was too 

well trodden for me to lose the way; and at 
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length, with one gasp of intense relief, I 
found myself at the open clearing, where 
we had dismounted from the carriage, I 
trod slowly and cautiously, grateful to the 
obscuring thunder-cloud, which gave me 
dense darkness in which to grope my way 
to the house without detection. I had only 
a confused plan in my mind. The absence 
of Antoine and the maids lessened the dan- 
ger of my presence being discovered, and 1 
crept at once to the long, low windows in 
front and listened. AjJjl was still, and the 
room unlighted, So they were not in the 
drawing-room, Accordingly I made my 
way to the side-room, where we had re- 
moved our wrappers. That too was dark 
and sileht; and the supper-room was like- 
wise empty. 

The Bluebeard chamber then,” thought 
I. “But how shall I enter it even were I 
needed there?”’ 

The pale, fitful glimmer of distant light- 
ning showed me the house every few min- 
utes. With all my faculties sharpened by 
intense anxiety and excitement, I began to 
calculate how that room must be situated 
in reference to the windows on the outside, 
The next lightning-flash came with weird 
effect, showing, as from a magic lantern, 
the pretty picture of the pinnacled cottage, 
in its embowering green, and then shutting 
down again into deeper blackness. But I 
had seen, above a sort of porch, on the side 
toward the lake, a broad, arched window, 
out of line with any of the others. And 
after the lightning vanished, a faint glow 
broke over it, flickering at first, but soon 
shining out with steady lustr:, I stooda 

moment, trying to steady my loudly beating 
heart. I knew that my purpose would seem 
ridiculous folly, if not downright meanness, 
were I detected by any of the inmates; but 
I was nerved by a desperate determination, 
Eveline Eaton should not remain that night 
at John Jourdaine’s house if any means of 
mine could hinder it; and somehow I felt a 
growing conviction that she needed and 
sought my assistance, 

Fortunately I was a light, athletic fellow. 

I erept slowly along to the porch, and swung 
myself from the small pillar to the cap of 
the poreb; and from there I could walk se- 
curely on the stout treliis, which ran around 
the whole house for the support of the 
heavy creeping vines, A low shriek float- 
ing up to me changed my vague uncertainty 
of movement into an eager determined pur- 
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pose. I went forward hastily, although 
noiselessly, and gained the window. It was 
partly raised, and I could look down into 
the room below; for, singularly, this win- 
dow—the sole means of air and light to 
that truly mysterious apartment — was 
placed at the very top of the wall, quite out 
of reach of those in the room. 

Kneeling on the trellis, clinging with one 
arm to the window-sash, I looked down. A 
Bluebeard chamber truly. What singular 
taste, or what necessary precaution, had 
cushioned the four walls on every side, as 
high up as the tallest man could reach? 
Why was it so simply furnished? with no 
wooden furniture whatever,—only soft 
rugs, and luxurious cushions for seats, — 
not even a bookcase or table; even the very 
jamp secured to the wall, and higher than 
John Jourdaine’s head, as he stood there 
below me, an evil, triumphant glitter in his 
black eyes, a spot of burning crimson on 
either transparent cheek. These queries 
rushed through my mind with stinging in- 
tensity, even while I sought feverishly for 
Eveline Eaton. There she stood, facing 


John Jourdaine haughtily, but with no 
crimson on her face. She was in deadly 


terror, I could plainly perceive, but was 
forcing herself to seem calm. 

“Once again I demand for you to give 
me the key, and let me go from this room?’ 
said she, resolutely holding her voice from 
quivering. 

His insolent laugh floated up to me, and 
made me set my teeth in rage. 

“*What! turn away my guest who has 
honored me by giving up the attractions of 
Eglantine Terrace for my sake? You must 
think me rude and stupid both!’ 

** Unlock the door, and let me go!’ 

“Pretty dear, I never knew how bril- 
liantly your eyes could flash before! I like 
a woman of spirit. You improve wonder- 
fully on acquaintance, fairest Eveline!’ 

Her voice was hoarse with indignant 
pride. 

“For shame, John Jourdaine! Where is 
your manliness? How dare you insult me 
so? Once again I ask you will you unlock 
that door, and give me free passage from 
this house? I warn you I will scream again 
for help if Iam not speedily released from 
this room.” 

“Your voice will be likely to reach the 
thrushes in the tree-tops, and may be get 
an answer from some listening owl. What 
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else do you think can hear from this house 
in the midst of the woods?”’ 

** The servants are surely human beings?” 
gasped she, 

** My dear young lady, there is not another 
living being in this house but yourself and 
your humble servant. Antoine and the 
gossiping maids have gone over to the vil- 
lage, laughing and chattering over the 
plainness with which a certain governess 
makes known her penchant for the master 
of the Bird’s Nest. Very light work will 
they make of your name, Miss Eveline, for 
servants are arrant gossipers. But a word 
from me can check them, Ido not promise 
it will be so easy to smooth matters at the 
Terrace. I don’t think you can be received 
there again.”’ 

**What do you mean? How dare you 
stain my ears with such vile insinuations? 
I shall go back to the Terrace tomorrow, 
unless— unless you add another to your 
present crimes, and murder me here in cold 
blood.” 

Her voice was unnaturally hoarse, but 
she still maintained her proud, stern de- 
meanor, 

“TI don’t want to murder: I desire to 
marry you, fairest Eveline,” returned he, 
with a mocking laugh, 

**One is as welcome as the other,’’ she 
anewered, impassionately. ‘‘ Let me go! 
Help! Oh! help!’ 

Her voice rang out wildly, and it sent the 
blood curdling through my veins, I drew 
out my pistol, and, holding it with one 
hand, for a moment desperately resolved to 
kill him. An instant’s reflection, however, 
showed me that the time had not yet come 
for so desperate a measure. But it was 
trying enough to allow her to be ignorant of 
my presence. 

“Let us end this folly,’’ said he, in a 
sharp, abrupt voice, ‘Sit down, Miss 
Eaton, and discuss this matter coolly. 1 
am positive I can convince you of the folly 
of resisting my will, the good sense of my 
proposition, I desire tomarry you’’— 

“To make sure of the Millingford es- 
tate,”’ retorted Eveline, with bitter scorn; 
**not for love of me,” 

He gave a little start, but answered, 
coolly, — 

«I suspected something was in the wind. 
You prove to me the wisdom of this prompt 
movement. Whatever may be my motive, 
it does not aiter the bearing of the case; 


though I swear to you I like you better 
than I thought it possible for me to care for 
any woman. Supposing you are the heiress 
of that estate,— which, mark me, I have 
not yet admitted, — you can never obtain it 
without every legal proof to substantiate 
your claim, Pardon me, if I question your 
ability to furnish anything at all satisfac- 
tory. If you persist in making me an ene- 
my I shall certainly contest the matter faith- 
fully. Well, how are you then? Back 
again from your golden dreams, to find the 
dependent, wearisome life of a governess 
more than ever intolerable.”’ 

*“‘Tt would be a thousand times more de- 
lightful than living at Millingford Reach, 
in a queen’s grandeur, with you for my 
husband. I have been happy and contented 
at Eglantine Terrace always, until your 
persecutions began,’”’ interrupted Eveline, 
indignantly. 

* Ah! but matters are changed now. Are 
you simple enough not to see that this night 
will change your relations to the Catharts?”’ 

“What do you mean?” demanded she, 
hotly. 

‘JT mean that your friends have returned 
to the Terrace shocked and indignant at the 
loss of character in the girl who, of her own 
free will, managed to be left alone to spend 
the night at the secluded home of a bach- 
elor.”’ 

Villain! traducer! How dare you?” she 
shrieked, womanly anger and pride flashing 
from her eyes. 

“It is true. Look at the appearances of 
the affair. It was your voluntary action. 
You remained on a false pretext. You had 
lost something. Have you found it yet? 
You agreed to go to the village to spend the 
night with a friend. You will not make 
your appearance there at all, My servants 
will testify that you were here, in this room 
with me, through the livelong night. Do 
you fancy you can obtain a governess’s sit- 
uation at the Terrace, or anywhere else, 
after this?” 

She had buried her face in her hands, and 
was weeping tears of bitterness and shame. 

** Monster! fiend! I see now the trap into 
which I have fallen, Oh! is there no mercy 
in your heart? no pity for a motherless, 
friendless girl?’ 

“A great deal, Eveline Eaton, if you 
grant my wishes, — pity and care and ten- 
derness. You shall be the envied and hon- 
ored mictress of Millingford Reach. You 
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shall tread royally in velvet and lace, and 
rule servants and governesses of your own; 
and I swear to you you shall find in mea 
true and tender husband. All this if you 
promise to marry me” — 

“ And if I will not?” demanded Eveline, 
hoarsely. 

His voice deepened into vindictive fierce- 
ness, 

** You shall go forth from hence blighted, 
dishonored, and condemned by every virtu- 
ous person.” 

“Tt need not be. I have still friends. I 
will tell my story. I can prove my inno- 
cence. There are those brave and generous, 
able to help, who will right me.’ 

“You mean the Yankee engineer?” 
sneered he. ‘‘ Do you think he will refuse 
the evidence of his own observation? Or, if 
he was fool enough to believe you, could he 
produce proofs either of your innocence or 
your legitimate claim as Ada Derne’s 
daughter? I tell you, girl, you have not 
learned me yet. No obstacle ever stands in 
my path long, no plan of mine ever miscar- 
ries; and the facts here are inexorable. - 
There’s no choice but between utter ruin 
and at least an envied and brilliant posi- 
tion.” 

Eveline had been standing before him, 
her beautiful face rigid with horror and de- 
spair, Never have I looked upon a counte- 
nance so full of utter loathing and profound 
scorn as that she turned slowly upon him, 
while she said, in a hoarse but resolute 
voice, — 

“Then I choose ruin, shame, poverty, — 
in the eyes of the world; but, as your wife, 
I should be stained and dishonored in the 
sight of Heaven.”’ 

* Fool!’ exclaimed he, passionately, ‘‘ you 
provoke your own danger. I tell you there 
is a devil in me that will stop at no limit 
when once aroused. Take thought for your- 
self, I swear I could murder you here this 
night.” 

“And bring your own neck to the hal- 
ter,” returned she, courage and strength 
seeming to come from sheer desperation. 
“Do you think there is no one to look up 
my unaccountable absence? There is Squire 
Dingley, who will speedily call you to ac- 
count.” 

“Am I a simpleton?” demanded he, 
coolly. ‘“ Were it not the easiest thing in 


the world to give my evidence and Antoine’s 
that you left this house some time in the 
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course of the day that is coming? Was not 
your staying a voluntary thing? Who will 
care to make inquiries for a girl whose char- 
acter is gone, even if the body be found dis- 
torted, and only recognizable by the cloth- 
ing, dragged out from the lake by some 
careless fisherman?” 

Eveline shuddered from head tofoot. He 
suddenly changed his behaviour, — dropped, 
as he would have thrown off a mask, his 
horribly vindictive evil look, and called up 
the darkly fascinating smile he wore in 
company. 

“Eveline, perverse child, let this end. 
Accept the fate held out to you, Go with 
me to a clergyman now, and tomorrow 
morning I will take you in triumph to the 
Terrace, and proudly introduce you as my 
wife. You know there are plenty who will 
envy you,—those who have looked down 
upon you. The governess in turn may tri- 
umph over them. Say that you accept the 
inevitable fate before you cheerfully.”’ 

“* Never — never!’ gasped Eveline, with 
another gesture of intense abhorrence. ‘It 
is not inevitable; only one thing in human 


life is inevitable, and that is death, I will 


accept death cheerfully in preference to the 
hateful life you offer me.”’ 

A terrible fit of passion seized him. He 
turned purple in the face, and then to such 
a livid, deadly pallor as might well appall 


and alarm the defenceless girl before him. 
His eyes blazed like coals of fire; the foam- 


flecks rose to his lips; he was more likea 
maniac than a rational being as he sprang 
toward her and seized her by the arm, and 
drew before her eyes a shining, treacherous 
blade, which looked like a fiery dart of fate 


as the bright light flickered and flashed over 


its polished surface. 

I cautiously lowered my pistol, and cov- 
ered his temple; my finger was already on 
the trigger; another half instant, and that 
fiery soul had been launched upon eternity, 
or the deadly weapon had failed of its trus- 
tiness, when a low, horrified exclamation 
from Eveline stayed my band, 

I bent closer tothe window. What did it 
mean? He stood before her still, one hand 
extended as its clutched fingers grasped her 
shoulder; but the girl had slipped away, 
and stood looking at him in wiid amaze- 


ment and awe, and yet evidently with un- 


utterable thanksgiving. 
There he still stood, while she crept to- 
ward the door. A statue of ice could not 
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have been more rigid and stirless, more un- 
conscious and powerless to prevent her es- 
cape, The glassy, upturned eyes spell- 
bound by an icy breath, the rigid, out- 
stretched arm, the whole iron attitude and 
expression, flashed upon me a ray of light. 

Itisexplained now,” thoughtI. The 
mysterious calls away, the close attendance 
of Antoine, the singularly furnished and 
cushioned chamber, the irritable rejection 
of all surmises of delicate health. John 
Jourdaine’s secret is out, the mystery of the 
Bluebeard chamber solved. He is a cata- 
leptic, — possibly also affected with epilep- 
tic seizures on recovery from the trance, as 
the cushioned walls would imply.” 

While I peered down in vague awe, Eve- 
line was trying the door. She came back 
to the stiff figure, hesitated a moment, then, 
with a strong shudder, thrust her fingers 
into the pocket of the light gray sacque he 
wore, found the key, opened the dvor, and 


vanished from my sight. I drew one long, 
shuddering breath, and began to descend 
from my perch. While I was slipping down 
the pillar I came to a decision, Eveline 


should not know that I was near, I would 


walk close enough in her track to protect 
her, but her troubles should be no further 
increased or compromised by my company. 
I heard her light steps on the graveled 
walk, saw her white dress flitting through 
the shrubbery, and cautiously followed, 


Fortunately the thunder-cloud bad been 


borne far down to the eastward by the 
strong breeze, and the sky overhead was 
once more clear, and brilliant with stars. 
The white dress was my guide, and I fol- 
lowed it with steady persistence, though 


scarcely able to keep pace with her flying 


feet. She gave herself no pause until she 
was out of the woodland lane upon the 
broad highway. There were no houses for 
something like half a mile, but across the 
green fields the lights of the village twinkled 
cheerily. The very sight seemed to give 
her courage and strength. She leaned a 
moment against a tree, then pursued her 
way steadily. As resolutely and steadily I 
followed, treading carefully, that the echo 
of my footsteps might not alarm her. 

She seemed bewildered as she entered the 
village, and looked around her doubtfully. 


Then, after a moment’s hesitation, she ap- 


proached a woman who was hurrying along 
with a market-basket on her arm, and in- 
quired wistfully, — 


‘Can you tell me where Miss Laura Mor- 
ton lives? She is Judge Morton’s daugh- 
ter.’ 

“ Faith, and is it the likes o’ me to know 
about the grand folks? Go over to the 
tavern, and they’!] know about it.’’ 

She pointed to thé rustic inn, whose 
swinging sign creaked beneath the giant 
branches of a mammoth elm; and Eveline, 
with faltering and evidently reluctant steps, 
turned toward it. I was sorely tempted to 
spring to her side and give her the encour- 
agement and protection of my presence; 
but a second thought deterred me, atid I 
only followed On in silence, She Walked 
up to the inn porch timidly, and louked 
around, as if searching for a female face. 
But there was only a group of noisy plow- 
men, and a knot of eager talkers around 
the host, I made my way circuitously to- 
ward the latter, and, while Eveline stil 
stood wavering, I touched his arm. 

*“* There ’s a lady out there waiting to see 
you, landlord. I heard her inquiring the 
way to Judge Morton’s, and they sent ker 
here to get the right direction. Send one of 


your maids with her, she seems so fright- 


ened, and charge it into my bill; for 1’m to 
stay with you tonight. Take a good look 
at her face, and tell me what it’s like.”’ 

He nodded good-humoredly, and went 
down the steps, spoke a few words to Eve- 
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line, and came back, escorting her to the 
little waiting-room; while he summoned a 
maid-servant to accompany her to the des- 
ignated residence of Miss Morton, who was, 
as I afterward learned, a schoolmate who 
had been very kind to her. 

When she had gone, I carelessly inquired 
if he should know the lady if he saw her 
again. 

* Bless your heart! yes, indeed, It’s a 
lady’s face, sure enough; but she looks as 
if she seen trouble.” 

I took out my watch, ostensibly to com- 
pare it with the great square-faced clock 
sitting in the corner of the tap-room. 

Only half-past nine. Look here, land- 
lord: that’s the hour I arrive, and that’s 
the very time I want you to send me off to 
Eglantine Terrace, You won’t forget the 
hour. 80 let me have some of your best 
cigars: it’s so early. in the evening, I can 
smoke several before retiring.” 

The rosy-ctieeked Boniface bustled into 
his bar, and returned with two boxes of 
fragrant cigars for my choice. And, puff- 
ing languidly, with the aromatic clouds 


floating around me, I leaned back on the 


settee at the inn door, revolving the exciting 


events of the day, and congratulating my- 
self that 1 had followed out my singular 
impression that I was needed at John 
Jourdaine’s Bird’s Nest. 


* Bessie! Bessie!” called Grandma Ross 


from the pantry, “them pies is burnin’, I 
*’m sure. Look in the oven quick, child.” 

But there was no quick “tap, tap,” of 
Bessie’s high-heeled shoes across the floor, 
in answer; and grandma herself was fain to 
hurry across the great kitchen, and fling 
wide open the oven-door. 

Alas for the Westefn housewife’s pride 
and glory! The pumpkin - pies, so well- 
shaped and golden when placed in the oven, 
were now only a heap of blackened, smok- 
ing ruins. 

**Dear! dear!’ said grandma disconso- 
lately, “And here it is almost meeting- 


tine, and no time to make any more, 
Where can Bessie be? I never knew the 
child do such a careless thing before.” 


CAUGHT IN THE REBOUND. 
BY ADA STRICKLAND. 


“What are you scolding about, grand- 
ma?” said the sweet young voice grandma 
loved best to hear. “TI heard you clear up- 


stairs.”* 

**And what on airth was you doin’ up- 
stairs, Bessie Ross, I'd like to know? —and 
these ’ere pies all burnt to a crisp! Deary 
me!” 

“Oh, 1’m go sorry, grandma, make 
some more, though. Don’t scold.” 

The bright, pretty face lifted to the old 
lady’s just then was enough to disarm the 
ancient Xantippe if she had been there in 
person, and Grandma Ross could n’t bold a 
candle to her for scolding. 


“But you can’t make any more,” she 


said. ‘*Them black ponies ’Il be up here in 
a jiffy, now, to take you to meeting. Was 


n’t you up-stairs looking at that new dress 
just now?” 

“Never mind,” laughed Bessie; though 
a tell-tale blush stained her cheek as she 
rolled the sleeves down over her round, 
white arms, and hung ber big kitchen apron 
on its nail behind the door. ‘I’ll be all 
ready long before the ponies come. Don’t 
you worry.” 

“* Listen,” said grandma: “I hear buggy- 
wheels now.” 

Both went to the door, light-hearted; 
Bessie little suspecting that what she 
should see would spoil her happiness, not 
only for that day, but for many days there- 
after. The black ponies were truly dash- 
ing through the lane; the glittering wheels 
of George Howard’s new buggy springing 
merrily round in a cloud of dust, and 
George himseif on the seat, his firm hand on 
the reins. But he did not pause for Bes- 
sie’s little brother to open the great barn- 
yard gate, and then whirl lightly in, as he 
had done every meeting-day before for two 
years. No: there was another figure on 
the seat beside him,—a slender, stylish 
figure, in a robe of shimmering gray silk, 
and a hat of white lace and flowers, —a 
bridal-hat, plainly to be seen. Neither 
head was turned toward the old farm- 
house; but who shall say that deep down 
in George Howard’s heart there was not a 
shivering of remorse and shame? for he 
knew, as well as if he had been looking, 
how Bessie stood at the door, looking for 
him, shading her eyes with the little hand 
upon which gleamed the ring he had given 
her for a birthday gift; a betrothal gift also 
he knew she thought it was. And he had 
inteuded she should think so, though all 
the while upon the hand that now clasped 
his arm there had shone another and a eost- 
lier ring that truly meant betrothal. It was 
a shameful betrayal of trust, a shameless 
flirtation, on his part, he knew; but he 
meant to carry it off bravely today, with 
his haughty bride by his side. 

“ There, now,” said Grandma Ross, “I 
should n’t a mite wonder if Grorge Howard 
had married that stuck-up Alice Dorsey, af- 
ter all, I heard some say, last meeting, 
that he went to see her pretty steady. Did 
n’t he say nothin’ to you about it, Bessie, 
child ?” 

The keen blue eyes turned suddenly to 
the spot where the girl had stood, But 
Bessie was gone, Out of the back door into 
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the orchard she ran like a wounded deer, 
until she fell prostrate on the velvety grass 
beneath the old apple-tree that rained its 
white blooms down upon her. 

The blow was cruel in its suddenness, If 
she could only have seen him growing cold- 
er, drifting away from her, she could have 
borne it better; but only last sabbath night, 
as he kissed her lips, he had called her his 
“little wife,”? — words that always brought 
the bright blood to cheek and brow. And 
now! No wonder that she cowered in the 
grass, and hot tears of agony and shame 
streamed from the dark eyes. She never 
doubted that he was married, Some way it 
had never entered her mind that it might 
be a mistake; for, almost unknown to her- 
self, there had always been mingled with 
her love for George Howard an element of 
distrust. Her own soul was too spotlessly 
pure not to recognize the falseness of his, 
And now how she thanked God that she 
had always been so chary of caresses and 
endearments that he had called her his 
‘little prude’! That one kiss last sabbath 
night was all he would have to remember 
and boast of to his proud wife; all that she 
would have to remember in a shame that 
made her loathe the lips she had touched, 
It was a bard blow, Bessie Ross, But, dear 
child, you still have much to thank God for. 
Oh! if there is one punishment greater 
than another, when our God shall judge his 
creatures, will it not be given to such men 
as this George Howard, who only lacked 
the opportunity to become more than a 
murderer? 

** Bessie! Bessie Ross!’ called grandma 
from the porch. ‘‘Come, child, and get 
ready for meeting.” 

She was not blind, the dear old lady; but, 
judging from her own remembered girlhood, 
she knew Bessie was best left alone for a 
while, She knew, too, that, with all her 
gentleness, Bessie was proud, and would 
not ask sympathy, or wish to receive it. 

Her pride came to her rescue now. 

“I will go,” she thought. “ His triamph 
would be too great if I should stay away.” 

And she hastened to the house. 

“Say, Bessie,”’ said Willie, meeting her 
at the door, “‘did you see your feller goin’ 
by with that other girl? Did n't” — 

But here he was caught by the shoulders, 
and whirled round so fast that his speech 
was utterly demoralized; and, when he 
stopped, he looked up in such a bewildered 
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way, that involuntarily a laugh rang from 
Bessie’s lips. 


**I am glad you can laugh, Miss Bessie,”’ 
said Willie’s tormentor, Jooking in mock 
gravity at the girl; ‘‘ for verily I thought it 
was a ghost slipping out of the orchard, and 
thought I would stop Willie before he of- 
fended you.” 

“Need n’t whirl a feller’s brains out,’’ 
grumbled the boy, retreating into the kitch- 
en, leaving Bessie and her “ big cousin,”’ as 
she always called Harvey Lane, alone on 
the porch. 

‘Hurry, Bessie,”’ was all he said. ‘I’m 
going to saddle ‘Black Queen’ for you. 
Don’t you think you would like that better 
than to go in the ‘express’ with the old 
folks?” 

** Of course I would,” she said gratefully, 
looking into the honest blue eyes above 
her; “but they never will let me ride her 
alone, and I never thought of your going to 
Saturday meeting. I ‘ll be ready in five 
minutes,”’ 

“It was no use telling her,’ thought 
Harvey, looking after the little figure with a 
tender light in his eyes, ‘‘ that the only rea- 
son I am going to Saturday meeting now is 
because she has no one else to go with 
her.” 

But Bessie knew; and mingled with the 
love she had borne for Harvey Lane as her 
true friend from childhood was a new feel- 
ing of gratitude and appreciation. 

They were orphans, these two,—one, 
the child of the only son of these old people, 
who met his fate at Gettysburg, leaving his 
child to his mother’s tender care; the other, 
only an orphaned nephew, whose home had 
been on the farm since his earliest recollec- 
tion, and who, since the death of their son, 
had become the mainstay and pride of the 
old people. Bessie had never thought of 
Harvey in any other light than that of a 
dear friend and relative, and, since her in- 
timacy with George Howard, had seemed 
almost oblivious of his existence. And, 
though Harvey had loved Bessie with a far 
different love than that of a cousin or a 
brother, he had been obliged to be content 
with this, 

In little over the five minutes Bessie had 
given herself, she stood at the block toward 
which Harvey led the prancing horses, and 
in less than five minutes more they were 
galloping away over the smooth, bard road 
toward the old church, 
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For a mile, no word was spoken; then, as 
Harvey adjusted his bridle, he said, — 

“I suppose you saw the new-married 
couple this morning, Bessie?” 

How thankful the girl was, that just then 
the nervous system of Black Queen was so 
very much shocked, by a cow that lazily 
rose from a fence corner, that for the next 
few minutes she demanded all of Bessie’s 
powers to keep her straight in the road! 
When both her nerves and Bessie’s were 
quieted, the latter answered quite com- 
posedly 

“Yes. When were they married, Har- 
vey?” 

‘Last night,” he said, watching her 
closely. 

But the dark eyes looked unflinchingly 
into his, and the red lips did not tremble. 

He did not tell her that in his pocket lay 
hidden the note of invitation which George, 
to add insult to injury, had sent to him and 
to her; though it was hard to keep from do- 
ing so. 

‘**T expect we will pass them on the road,”’ 
he said, ‘‘for George had to stop at home. 
Look! there they are just in front of us, 
Bessie.”’ 

Bessie looked; and, in obedience to a 
sharp stroke of the whip, Black Queen 
bounded forward swift asa bird. Harvey 
followed, and the two dashed past the two 
in the buggy on a mad gallop, Bessie’s 
brown curls floating in the breeze, with the 
long white plume of her hat above them, 
her bright eyes dancing, and a touch of 
scarlet in her cheeks. Harvey sat erect and 
craceful in his saddle; and George, with 
his new-made bride beside him, could only 
think, — 

**How proud and happy that fellow 
looks! and how pretty and bright Bessie 
Ross is!” 

And Bessie thought, too, — 

‘How handsome Harvey is! Wonder I 
never noticed it before. And so much bet- 
ter than George;’’ stealing a glance at her 
** big cousin,” that, if he had seen it, would 
have made his heart beat quicker. 

They had reached the church, and dis- 
mounted, and were standing in a group of 
the other young people of the neighbor- 
hood, chatting gayly, when George drove 
u 
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Of all the crowd, Bessie was first to con- 
gratulate the bride and groom; and there 
was not a shadow in her eye or a tremor in 
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her Voice as she pronounced the usual “I 
wish you much joy,’’ though George thought 
he could detect a slight tinge of sarcasm 
in it. 

Her hand did not tremble when it touch- 
ed his; but, when it was withdrawn, his 
hand closed over the plain gold ring he had 
given her. 


For the next two weeks, Harvey did not 
give Bessie time to think. It seemed to her 
there never was as many merry-makings in 
the neighborhood before at that season; 
and, attended by Harvey, she went to all 
of them. 

Bessie wondered at herse!f in those days, 
when she got time to wonder. All the 
maidens she had ever read of, who had been 
jilted as she had been, had, as a natural 
consequence, taken a consumption, and died 
most interesting deaths. But she saw no 
signs of it in her case. Her appetite was 
as good as ever; and she found herself 
really enjoying the parties and picnics, and 
very proud of her handsome escort. 

‘Harvey rides so much better than 
George ever did; and if he isn’t quite so 
polite, why, he has more heart.” 

So she would say to herself; and, when 
she caught herself making such compari- 
sons as these, she jumped at the conclusion 
that she never really had loved George, af- 
ter all,—which was not so very far from 
the truth, 

Cunning Harvey saw it all, but wisely 
kept his thought to himself till his time 
should come. Cunning grandma saw it all 
too, and laughed under her big sunbonnet 
at the way things were turning round to 
suit her plans after all that trouble about 
George Howard. But she said nothing ei- 
ther, and Bessie drifted on in delightful ig- 
norance that she was bending her proud lit- 
tle head for the silken noose of love again, 

Bessie,’ said Harvey, one evening, as 
he took the brimming milk-pail from her 
hand at the bars, “‘what ever became of 
that pretty gold ring you used to wear? 
Your hand looks bare without it.” 

—I— lost it,” she stammered, That 
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is, I mean,” bravely now, ‘‘I gave it back 
to George Howard, Harvey. I could n’t 
wear a married man’s ring.” 

Harvey said nothing more just then; but 
later, when he found her alone on the 
porch, he took up the little bare brown 
hand, and—strange act for matter-of-fact 
Harvey! — held it warmly to his lips a mo- 
ment. 

**Too bad this little hand should go bare, 
Bessie,” he said. “I wish you would let it 
wear this;’’? and, in the moonlight, she 
caught the flash of a heavy gold band as it 
slipped upon her finger. 

With her heart fluttering like a frighten- 
ed bird, she looked up into the honest, ear- 
nest blue eyes, but spoke no word, 

*“T have had that ring, Bessie,” he went 
on, “ever since your birthday; but, before 
I had a chance to give it you, George had 
put his ring on your finger, and I would not 
offer it. I thought at first I would throw it 
away, but then concluded I would wait. I 
loved you then, Bessie, and I love you 
still. I don’t ask you to say anything now, 
little girl; but think over it tonight, and, if 
you have the ring on tomorrow, I shall 
know you love me, and will some day be 
my wife.”’ 

And he left her alone in the moonlight, 
where fcr an hour she sat gazing vacantly 
at the ring. Ilarvey loved her. Harvey 
wanted her to be his wife. MIJarvey had 
loved her so long. And with this thought 
came a burst of happy tears, and Bessie 
Ross knew her own heart. 

And in the morning, as Harvey came to 
the kitchen-door before breakfast, and 
watched those busy little hands rolling out 
dough, and fashioning biscuit, he saw his 
ring gleaming there, and, careless of who 
might be looking, he caught the little fig- 
ure, kitchen apron and all, close to his 
heart. 

Grandma put her head out of the pantry 
just then, but drew it back again so quickly 
they never knew that the glad old blue eyes 
saw that stolen kiss, brimful of happiness. 

And thus was the heart of sweet Bessie 
Ross caught in the rebound, 
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I’M READING A LITTLE POEM. 


*T is an interesting poem, 
Though not bound in blue and gold, 


Like those handsome-looking volumes 


That are usually sold. 


’T is a glowing, joyous poem, 
Full of pleasure, hope, and youth: 


It has blemishes, undoubted, 


With a vein of trust and truth, 


’T is a strange, mysterious poem, 
That to you I recommend; 


And the interest increases, 
For we cannot see the end, 


’T is a living, breathing poem, 
With conceits you can’t surmise: 
It has got the blue and gold, too, 


Gleaming through the hair and eyes, 


*T is an innocent, fresh poem, 
Though at times absurd and wild; 


But — perhaps you ’ve read such poems 
In some dear, bewitching child, 


New-York City, December, 1877. 


‘No, sir!” said Julian Ferrean energeti- 
cally, as he tossed his cigar away preparatory 
to joining the ladies: “I’m not a marrying 
man. In my humble opinion, about the 
worst thing a man can do with himself is 
toslip his neck into the matrimonial noose!” 

“What! you?” cried Tom Revere, “ You 
holding forth against matrimony, with your 
reputation for gallantry, and your confessed 
adoration of the lovely sex? I’m thunder- 
struck!’ 

“Certainly, I adore the ladies: I’ve much 
too high a regard for them to wish them 
condemned to such a state of servitude, 
Tie a woman down to the cares and vexa- 
tions of married life; subject her to the 
whims of a man whom she is bound to 
obey; and make her the worried slave of 
half a dozen young torments, — and you’ve © 
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spoiled her?’ concluded Julian, with some 
excitement. 

A vociferous clapping of hands from the 
adjacent bay-window greeted this perora- 
tion, and the energetic orator, who had not 
been aware of any audience save Tom Re- 
vere, was rather discomposed to find him- 
self declaiming before half a dozen girls, 
and three or four masculine satellites of the 
same; while a chorus of laughing voices 
added their din to that of the applauding 
hands, 

‘*Bravo! Ferrean, relieve your mind, if 
you do astonish the public! Who cares for 
the fitness of things?” roured Harry Blount’s 
thundering bass above all the shrill outery. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Ferrean, if I had 
known you were not a marrying man, I’d 
never have given you all those waltzes! I 
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renounce you, sir, henceforth and forever!” 
laughed Annie Grierson. 

**Sound sense, every word of it, Mr. Fer- 
rean!’ declared Belle Blount, emphati- 
cally. 

“Vewy neat, Ferwean; vewy neat, and 
extwemely well put,” drawled Sidney Phil- 
lips, the greatest fop and dandy of our set, 
but a man whom none of us liked to anger, 

** What egregious nonsense, Julian!’ said 
pretty. piquante Rose Ferrean. 

**Come in, Julian, won’t you?” said his 
cousin, Edna Reese, 

Julian followed Tom Revere, who had 
already entered the house; and, coming into 
the drawing-room, fuund that worthy es- 
tablished beside his particular affinity, blue- 
eyed Annie Grierson. 

Our party were spending the afternoon at 
Chetwoode Hill, in honor of Miss Blanche 
Chetwoode's arrival, and for the purpose of 
making that young lady’s acquaintance, 
She was a cousin of Nora Chetwoode, from 
the city, and we had been so long accus- 
tomed to hear Nora rave about her, that we 
were all anxious to meet the paragon. So, 
when we received Nora's notes, announcing 
her visit and inviting us to make a little in- 
formal party for her, each and every one of 
us donned his most impressive attire, and 
made himself as killing as possible, and re- 
paired to Chetwoode Hill, — speaking only 
for the masculine members of the party, 
because the ladies did not appear to be got- 
ten up with any unusual degree of sumptu- 
ousness; but then you never can be sure 
whether a lady has spent three hours or ten 
minutes in the preparation of her toilet. 

I may as well confess that I, Richard 
Brandon, attorney at law, left my office 
during business hours, took this unusual 
pains with my personal appearance, and 
walked a mile to Chetwoode Hill that warm 
June day, caring very little whether Miss 
Blanche Chetwoode were beautiful as an 
houri or ugly as a Gorgon, provided only 
that little Nora was gracious and sweet to 
me, I did confess it to Rose Ferrean, and 
she said I had more sense than she gave me 
credit for, 

We were the first party to arrive; Rose 
Ferrean and I, Edna Reese and Julian, 
Nora met us at the door, her hazel eyes 
shining, her jetty curls dancing all around 
her pretty little head, looking altogether 


such a charming picture of delight and sat- © 


isfaction that I inwardly renewed my vow 
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to propose upon the very first eligible oppor. 
tunity. Ah! little did I think that, within 
three hours, I should voluntarily renounce 
that vow, and — but I will not anticipate, 

Nora led us to the drawing-room, and in- 
troduced usto Blanche Chetwoode. Julian 
Ferrean was the first to be presented, and I 
saw by his face that he was profoundly im- 
pressed. And no wonder, for the girl was 
a marvel; stately and slender as a lily, and 
as white, though her heavy braids were like 
jet, and matched her sloe-black eyes. There 
was a dainty tint of pink upon her cheeks, 
and her mouth was like a coral bow. She 
wore a thin black dress, and had yellow 
lilies in her hair and on her bosom; the 
effect of which attire was artistically perfect, 

Julian Ferrean, tall, fair-haired, elegant 
Julian, for whom the girls ‘* pulled caps,” 
and were jealous of each other; with whose 
blue eyes and blonde mustache they were 
wont to be smitten at first sight; and who 
gallantly distributed his attentions among 
them all, with such perfect impartiality 
that they called him ‘everybody’s beau,” 
— he seemed to strike Miss Chetwoode very 
favorably, for I saw an expression of posi- 
tive admiration in her face as he bowed low 
before her. ‘‘ Here,” 1 thought, “is the 
beginning of a romance,” 

Therefore nobody was more surprised 
than I to hear Julian, who, a little later, 
had been out to smoke with Tom Revere, 
get off that speech against matrimony which 
the company received with such various 
comments. I was equally surprised to see 
Blanche Chetwoode turn around with ap- 
proving eyes as he entered, and to hear her 
say, in her sweet, distinct voice, — 

** Mr, Ferrean, I heartily agree with you. 
It appears to me that the institution of 
marriage, as it exists at present, is a miser- 
able failure.” 

Julian looked rather taken by surprise, 
but he bowed with something more than his 
usual air of deference, 

*“T am flattered to find that Miss Chet- 
woode and myself are of the same opinion,” 
he said. 

“I have long held that opinion,” said 
Miss Chetwoode, gravely. ‘1 think no wo- 
man could have a true regard for a man, 
and yet be willing to impose upon him the 
burdens which matrimony, except in the 
most unusual cases, must entail; nor could 
a man who possessed any feeling of chivalry 
introduce the woman whom he professed to 
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love into that which Mr. Ferrean well calls 
a state of servitude, I believe there is a 
Platonic regard which may and should exist 
between persons of opposite sex, and which 
would be far more satisfactory and elevat- 
ing than that senseless passion called love!’ 

This speech, certainly a remarkable one 
for a young lady to make, was received in 
silence by all save Rose Ferrean; she turned 
up her pretty little nose, and said, simply 
but forcibly, “*Oh, pshaw!” 

For which irreverent remark Miss Rose 
was rewarded by a glance of scathing rebuke 
from her brother, who had been regarding 
Miss Chetwoode’s animated face in silent 
and admiring approval. Aftera little, Belle 
Blount spoke, in her decisive fashion, — 

“You are right, Miss Chetwoode. Ido 
not believe in matrimony, and I think love 
and love-making about the most stupid busi- 
ness one could possibly engage in.” 

Sidney Pulillips shot an odd side-look at 
the handsome black-eyed Belle; and I, who 
knew Sidney pretty well, had never seen 
that look in his sleepy gray eyes except 
when he meditated some piece of diablerie, 
He had told me once that he meant to marry 
Belle Blount; not that he had offered him- 
self to her, nor, indeed, that he had ever 
been especially attentive to her; but I be- 
lieved implicitly from that hour that Belle 
would be the future Mrs, Phillips. Sidney 
was accustomed to have his own way: no 
one ever knew him to fail in any undertak- 
ing. Butnow he said, in his laziest drawl,— 

“ Weally, now, Miss Belle, would you ac- 
cept that sort of Platonic fwiendship that 
Miss Chetwoode weferred to, aw — in pwef- 
ewence to — aw — matrimony?” 

There were occasions when Sidney’s lisp 
and drawl were terribly exasperating; and 
there were other times when his peculiari- 
ties of speech were indescribably funny. 
Harry Blount used to tell a story about 
him, — how once at college he entered the 
class-room with considerable animation, and 
remarked, in the most excited tone he had 
ever been heard to use, — 

* Boys, there’s a wumpus down stweet!"” 

* A what?” was the astonished inquiry 
from s-veral of bis chums: to which he re- 
sponded, — 

wiot!” 

What?” 

**A wow!” shouted Sidney, furiously; 
and, covered with wrath and confusion, he 
hastily retreated, followed by the uproarious 
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laughter of the fellows. We all believed 
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this story, because Sidney invariably “ got 
mad” when Harry told it: which he did 
pretty frequently. 

However, Belle Blount did not seem t? 
see anything amusing in Sidney’s affec~- 
tion just now. Her cheeks were very rea. 
and her tone was undeniably snappish. + 
she answered him, — 

** Most decidedly, yes!’ 

Aw—yaas; weally, now, matwimoay 
a good deal of a boah,” continued Sidney. 
contemplatively. ‘‘ Doosed uncertain: if « 
a fellah makes a mistake he cahn’t have 
chance to wectify it.” 

“That is very true, Mr. Phillips,” ob 
served Miss Chetwoode. ‘I consider thi: 
an insuperable objection to marriage: ou: 
may be happy; but if one.is miserable, there 
is no return; and the risk is too great.” 

** Blanche, dear,” said Nora Chetwoode, 
a little timidly, for Blanche was her oracle, 
“don’t you ever mean to marry?” 

“ Never!” 

It is quite impossible to describe the tone 
and manner of Blanche Chetwoode as she 
said that. The little word sounded as im- 
pressive as three hours of eloquence could 
have done. 

“And I am with you there, Miss Chet- 
woode!”’ cried Belle Blount, as, with glow- 
ing cheeks, she impulsively held out her 
hand to Blanche. 

That young lady clasped it for a moment 
with a firm, steady hand that seemed a little 
mesmeric in its touch; for Belle’s face took 
on the exact expression of her own as she 
said, — 

“Then we are allied, Miss Blount.” 

“ Will you admit a third party to your 
compact? You have heard me announce 
myself a bachelor sworn,” And Julian 
Ferrean stood before Miss Chetwoode with 
outstretched hand. 

Aw—me too, Miss Chetwoode?” 

That was Sidney Phillips, and he aso 
was offering his hand. 

‘I’m weady to take the oath,’’ said he. 

“T declare!” cried Rose Ferrean, with 
wide-open, astonished eyes. ‘“ You’re ac- 
tually resolving yourselves into an anti- 
matrimonial club!’ 

* Vewy good ideah, Miss Wose,” lisped 
Sidney. ‘I pwopose we do just that, and 


Miss Chetwoode shall administer the obli- 
gation. She is the owiginator of this up- 
wising.” 
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“You mistake,’ laughed Annie Grier- 
son, was Mr. Ferrean.”’ 

** Well,’’ said Belle Blount, with enthusi- 
asm, “ is it not a grand idea, whoever origi- 
inated it? Let us all unite and pledge our- 
selves never to enter into the miserable 
bondage of married life; and let us all help 
each other to keep that resolution! Shall it 
be so?” 

Sidney and Julian simultaneously bowed; 
and Miss Chetwoode gave them a smile of 
such bewildering splendor that Tom Revere, 
ambitious of winning the like for himself, 
started up, and avowed himself a convert to 
Miss Chetwoode's theory. 

Then came Edna Reese and Eustace Har- 
dy, Harry Blount and Annie Grierson, I 
- firmly believe to this hour that Blanche 
Chetwoode had the power of fascination, 
and could bend others to her will, like the 
sirens of the old legend, It struck me as 
almost an uncanny thing to see them all 
crowding up to clasp her hand, as if she 
were the priestess of a new religion, and 
they her converts, offering their vows upon 
that soft, white palm, 

I know not what instinct of evil made me 
turn to look at Nora Chetwoode; and I saw 
‘her bending a little forward over the table 
at which she stood, her lips half-parted, and 
adeep flush upon either cheek; while her 
eyes were deliberately fixed upon her cous- 
in’s face, 

My heart gave a sudden bound as I 
thought, ‘*Good heaven! is little Nora go- 
ing to rush into this folly along with the 
other lunatics? She shall not do it! I'll 
put a stop to it,”’ 

I made one step forward, but I was too 
late. Blanche Chetwoode looked up and 
caught Nora’s eye just then, and before 1 
could speak, she said, smiling, — 

** Well, Nora, how is it with you, petite?” 

And the next minute Nora was at her 
side, and Nora’s hand was clasped with 
hers, With an inward groah, I followed. 
“If Nora never marries, I never shall, that 
is certain,’’ was my melancholy thought, as 
I succumbed to the inevitable, and meekly 
gave in my allegiance. 

** Like a lamb to the sacwifice, eh, Bwan- 
don?” said Sidney Phillips. Confound the 
fellow! he always appeared to see right into 
one’s brain, and read one’s thoughts like an 
open book, 

*So we’re all swoahn celibates except 
Miss Wose,”’ continued the mocking wretch. 
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‘Come, Miss Wose, a’n’t you weady to we- 
nounce the slavewy of wedlock?” 

**T should hope not!’ retorted Rose Fer- 
rean with asperity. ‘‘1 never saw sucha 
set of lunatics in all my life! I must say I 
had a better opinion of you, Dick Bran- 
don.”’ Here I cast a pitiful look at Nora, 
and Rose seemed softened, She proceeded, 
** As for you, Nora, I do believe you’d go 
into a nunnery, or turn dervish and go 
spinning on your head, if your cousin asked 
you to!” 

** Your illustwations may be a little shaky, 
but your spiwit is wefweshing, Miss Wose,”’ 
drawled Sidney. 

** My name is not Wose! and if I wasn’t 
an idiot I would n’t drag out my remarks as 
if every word weighed a ton!” angrily re- 
torted Miss Ferrean, who was not very well 
endowed with the repose of the Vere de 
Veres. Rose was all energy herself, and 
vehemently despised all lazy people. Hence 
she could not bear Sidney. 

**Won’t you join the club then, Rose?” 
asked Edna Reese. ‘I’m sure it’s a great 
deal nicer to be united in friendship than’ — 

** Fudge!’ interrupted Rose. ‘I shall 
marry the first desirable man that asks me, 
and so will you, every one of you girls! 
Yes: Miss Chetwoode and all. Now mark 
my words!’ 

Miss Chetwoode drew herself up with 
stately hauteur, aud gave Miss Rose a look 
that ought to have beer. annihilating; but, 
as it did not appear to have the slightest 
effect upon the irreverent damsel, she treat- 
ed the imputation with silent contempt, 

Nora looked quite distressed at seeing 
Rose’s evident vexation; and as for Harry 
Blount, if ever speedy repentance was writ- 
ten upon a human face, it was plainly to be 
read in his lugubrious countenance when 
Rose declared her intention of marrying 
“the first desirable man that asked her.” 
I fully expected to see him withdraw from 
the club on the spot; but he probably stood 
in awe of Blanche Chetwoode’s wrath, — 
big, blundering fellow that he was, with a 
voice like a bass-drum, a fist like a sledge- 
hammer, and a heart like — well, like putty, 
or something as soft. Besides, poor Harry 
was dreadfully afraid of being laughed at, 
and Sidney Phillips was watching him with 
a Mephistophelean grin; so he stood his 
ground, 

I believe it was with the sole idea of add- 
ing to the poor fellow’s despondency that 
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Sidney Phillips brought out another propo- 
sal, which was certainly not at all to my 
distaste, 

‘It’s undahstood we all agwee to help 
each othah keep this wesolution, —aw— 
isn’t it, Miss Chetwoode?”’ 

** Certainly, Mr. Phillips,” 

“Then — aw —I pwopose we add an 
agweement that no membah of this club 
shall accept or offah any attention to any- 
body not a membah of this club except 
when politeness compels it.” 

This motion was carried with much ac- 
claim, the only dissenting voice being that 
of Harry Blount; and, in the overwhelming 
majority against him, he was _ scarcely 
heard. 

So our “ Antimatrimonial Club” was 
formed, and we all fell to discussing our 
new principles with great spirit, and much 
unanimity of sentiment; indeed there was 
such a general acquiescence in everything 
that everybody said (except on the part of 
Rose Ferrean, wiio sat with her pretty nose 
aud mouth screwed into what she probably 
considered an expression of great scorn, 
only opening her lips occasionally to remark 
“ Fudge!” “ Nonsense!’ or something else 
equally brief and to the point) that the con- 
versation shortly grew very tiresome, and 
Julian Ferrean relieved us all by proposing 
a walk down to the river, Everybody 
agreed, and we all paired off and started, 
Of course I walked with Nora, resolved to 
do the best I could to help her keep her 
pledge! Julian was jist in advance of us, 
with Blanche Chetwoode; and I saw Sidney 
crook his arm to Belle Blount, and heard 
him lisp softly, — 

‘*I pwesume, Miss Belle, as a Platonic 
fwiend, you will not wefuse me the honah,” 

Belle did not refuse, 

But poor Harry Blount! He went up to 
Rose Ferrean, and bowed, blushing to his 
eyebrows as he asked her to walk with him, 
There was a malicious sparkle in Rose’s 
eyes as she sarcastically replied, — 

* Pardon me, Mr. Blount, but you seem 
to forget that I am not a member of your 
club!’ 

Harry looked overwhelmed; and Rose’s 
perpetual enemy remarked, — 

**But the pwoviso, you wecollect, Miss 
Wose: when ‘politeness so evidently we- 
quires”? 

“Thank you, sir!’ retorted Rose, short- 
ly. ‘I have no desire to impose upon Mr, 
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Blount’s politeness, There is Roy Chet- 
woode, with his fishing-rod: I shall go fish- 
ing with him,” 

And she forthwith turned her back upon 
him, and walked down to the garden- 
gate, where Nora’s eighteen-year-old broth- 
er stood arranging his fishing-tackle, pre- 
paring for a piscatory excursion, The boy 
looked up, blushing and flattered, as she 
preferred her request to be permitted to go 
with him; and shortly after they went off 
together, laughing so prodigiously that I 
guessed she was telling him all about our 
antimatrimounial club. 

And sweet little Nora comforted poor 
Harry, but discomfited me, by calling him 
to her side, and saying, kindly and gayly,— 

* You shall walk with me, Harry. I will 
have two cavaliers; and, if one is stupid, I 
can talk with the other,” 

She talked to us both impartially, but I 
am afraid she found neither of us very bril- 
liant, Not wishing to favor me above him, 
I suppose, she managed to drop my arm, on 
some pretext of arranging her hat, which 
did not need arranging, and she did not re- 
place her hand where I had been so pleased 
to have it rest. We walked along in a fu- 
nereal manner, — Harry, gloomy and miser- 
able; I, wishing him fifty miles away; and 
both of us inwardly regretting that we had 
taken that senseless pledge upon us. As 
for Nora, I’ve no idea what she thought, 
but jt might well have been that we were 
both stupid.”’ 

So we «rrived at the river: an eccentric 
stream, born among the mountains, which 
took a rest here, after the labor of turning 
countless mill-wheels and propelling much 
machinery, and broadened into quite a lake, 
But a little further to the south it narrowed 
again; and, after running in tumultuous 
rapids down a long, steep, rocky slope for a 
mile or more, it plunged over a precipice of 
nearly an hundred feet in height, forming a 
cataract which was the sole scenic lion of 
our neighborhood, Taking advantage of 
the high fall and swift current, an enter- 
prising manufacturer, whose mill was half 
a mile from the river, had cut a narrow ca- 
nal from the rapids just above the falls to 
his mill below, whence, after furnishing the 
motive power for his wheel, it was conducted 
back to the river, mingling its soiled waters 
with the parent stream again below the cat- 
aract. I am thus particular in describing 
this useful sluice, because in that day’s ter- 
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rible exprience it became so all-important to 
us. 

*“‘T wish,” said Belle Blount, as we came 
to the river-side, *‘ that we could take a sail: 
it would be delightful this warm day.” 

** Why can’t asked Annie Grierson. 
There’s a boat.”’ 

Of course everybody immediately clam- 
ored for a sail; and Julian Ferrean, Tom 
Revere, and myself were instituted a com- 
mittee to *‘ investigate” the boat, which lay 
rocking on the ripples just a little out from 
the shore. It proved to be a great, hulking 
affair, nearly as large as a whaler’s boat, 
and half full of water. To add to its un- 
promising appearance, there was but one 
pair of oars, and these not of the strongest. 
Also the craft was quite destitute of any 
steering apparatus. However, all the ladies 
were eager for a sail, and we, in our gal- 
lantry, decided that these difficulties could 
be surmounted. 

So we went manfully to work, all the 
masculines of the party except Phillips, 
who utterly declined to soil his white hands 
and wet his patent leathers, even in the ser- 
vice of Belle Blount. Harry indignantly 
declared that he should not accompany us 
unless he earned his passage; while Edna 
Reese curled her lip very perceptibly, and 
Annie Grierson murmured to Belle, in a 
contemptuous undertene, — 

* Belle, dear, you ought to keep your 
cavalier in a glass case!” 

Belle laughed good-humoredly, and ran 
her handsome, flashing eyes over the loung- 
ing figure and listless face of her escort, as 
she frankly exclaimed, — 

“What a lazy fellow you are, Sidney 
Phillips!’ 

““Weally, I’m cwushed.” And Sidney 
spread his handkerchief over a stone before 
he sat down upon it to contemplate our in- 
dustry. 

We dragged the boat ashore, turned it 
upside down to tip the water out, culled 
leaves and grass with which to cleanse it of 
the mud which had settled on the bottom; 
made a temporary dry floor by laying down 
a couple of long, stout boards which we 
found upon the shore; and finally sum- 
moned the ladies to come and witness the 
result. They were in raptures, and de- 
clared it to be “splendid.” 

Forthwith we all seated ourselves in the 
boat, bestowing ourselves as we chose; for, 
though there was a scarcity of seats, there 
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was plenty of room. Julian Ferrean and 
Blanche Chetwoode sat down in the bow, 
and it seemed perfectly proper that they 
should have the highest and dryest seat; 
for certainly we all considered Julian a little 
superior to us other men, — perhaps be- 
cause the ladies set him at so high a valua- 
tion; or perhaps because he so considered 
himself. And as for Miss Chetwoode, she 
seemed more like a goddess than a mortal 
girl, as she sat there at the head of the 
boat, her black dress and lace mantilla fall- 
ing in most artistic drapery around her 
stately figure. 

Belle Blount sat at the stern, and Sidney 
reclined on the dry boards at her feet; while 
the rest of the party sat upon those same 
lucky boards, except Harry and I, who took 
the oarsman’s seat and the one pair of oars, 
—an oar apiece, — and we pushed out into 
the river. 

How merry we were! How we sang and 
laughed, and grew witty as to jokes, and 
brilliant as to compliments! And Death, 
with his utmost horror, was almost spread- 
ing his dark wings over us every one! Why 
had we no foreboding of it? Why did none 
of those mysterious presentiments come to 
any of us such as people tell us they 'expe- 
rience in hours of unconscious danger? For 
we were on the verge of deadly peril. 

Growing tired at last of propelling this 
boat load of youth and beauty, I rested on 
my oar, and called to Tom Revere, — 

‘Come and take my place, Revere: you 
are a rowist, are you not?” 

* Capital one,” answered Tom, leaving 
Annie Grierson’s side reluctantly but good- 
naturedly; and, giving Sidney Phillips a 
shove, he politely observed to that reclining 
individual, — 

“Get up, Lazy Lawrence, and take 
Blount’s oar. You’re a complete dead- 
head.”’ 

“T — aw —don’t wow,” lazily returned 
Sidney. 

** Come and learn then.” 

**Cahn’t possibly, Pway excuse me, my 
deah fellah: this oppwessive heat takes all 
the enawgy out of a fellah.” 

“ Asif you ever had a particle of energy 
in your composition, you incorrigible idler!” 
exclaimed Julian Ferrean, as he came for- 
ward to relieve Harry. 

In rising to relinquish his oar, Harry in- 
advertently let it slip from his hold. He 
made a snatch to recover it, but it had 
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floated beyoud reach ere his fingers touched 
the water. Half a dozen hands were out- 
stretched to grasp it, but it escaped them 
all, and sped away before us with such 
arrow-like swiftness that we were startled, 
None of us bad noticed where we were, nor 
how fast we nad been moving, until now; 
and, as the boat veered suddenly around, 
and began to glide stern-foremost after the 
fast-disappearing oar, Belle Blount gave ut- 
terance to the horror-stricken exclamation 
which was trembling upon every lip, — 

** We are in the rapids!” 

“And drifting toward the falls!’ mur- 
mured Nora, turning pale. 

**My God!’ said Julian Ferrean, in a 
hoarse whisper, and sank back white and 
faint into the seat from which he had 
arisen. 

Tom Revere clutched his oar in a Her- 
culean effort to head the boat toward 
the nearest shore. Slowly the bow came 
half way around, wavered for a moment, — 
and then there was a cracking sound, and 
the frail oar snapped in twain! Tom fell 
backward ainong us, and the broken pieces 
of our last oar darted down the rapids! 

A dead silence fell upon us all. We looked 
into each other’s faces, and saw no hope. 
Every moment swept us nearer to the cata- 
ract, and the current rushed downward with 
such fearful velocity that no mortal man 
could swim ashore. It was an awful doom 
that stared us in the face, That was a 
time that tried our souls, and every one of 
us came out in true colors then, 

Suddenly there was a crash, —a shock 
and jar that threw us all from our places, 
and nearly overturned the boat. We were 
among the rocks; and as we struck the boat 
was held fast for a little space upon the hid- 
den crag. Then were our hearts laid bare, 
our secrets revealed, and every man turned, 
with love’s forgetfulness of self, to the wo- 
man he loved besty—all save one, Nora 
threw herself into my arms, and I clasped 
her to my heart; Tom Revere threw his 
arm about the waist of Annie Grierson; and 
Eustace Hardy knelt supporting the trem- 
bling form of Edna Reese. Harry Blount 
and his sister clasped hands, and calmly 
waited; and when Sidney Phillips bent over 
Belle, and spoke a quick request, she lifted 
her pale lips and kissed him in silence, with 
that look of resignation which was fast set- 
tling upon all our faces — save one. 

I thought I understood human nature, 
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but I should never have taken Julian Fer- 
rean fora coward. He was not a braggart, 
but there was an air about him which made 
one think he could be very brave, given the 
occasion; and now—not a girl screamed 
when we struck, but Julian Ferrean shrieked 
aloud and fell down in the boat, cowering 
in abject terror at the feet of Blanche Chet- 
woode, 

They say that women love bravery in a 
man above all other qualities; but perhaps 
there was so much of the masculine in 
Blanche Chetwoode’s nature that she could 
dispense with a superabundance of manly 
spirit in the man she loved, I thought 
then, and think still, that she and Julian 
ought to have changed sexes, for she was 
the better man of the two. She seemed to 
feel no contempt for his more than woman- 
ish weakness, I believe it appeared to her 
as natural and excusable as Edna Reese's 
terror seemed to the lover who held her in 
his arms. She bent over the fellow as he 
groveled, moaning and whimpering, before 
her, and spoke to him in tender, pitiful ac- 
cents, as if he had been a frightened child,— 

* Julian do not give way in this manner. 
Look up, Julian, and try to think of the 
other world where we shall soon be all to- 
gether,” 

**O Heaven, have mercy!’* was all he an- 
swered; and he shrunk closer down nearer 
and nearer to her, 

The boat began to grate and creak: an- 
other instant and we looked to see it part, 
and launch us into the torrent. Men clasped 
their loved ones closer, and women mur- 
mured low-toned prayers; but Julian threw 
up his hands with a cry, and clung to 
Bianche Chetwoode’s garments, 

‘Blanche! Bianche! my darling! take 
hold of me! If 1 must die, let me die in 
your arms, for I love you!” he cried, in an 
agony of fright, to this woman whom he 
had known but a day. And I believe he 
fell in love with her in that very hour of 
trial for her strength and calmness, Yes, I 
believe it was then and there that they 
loved, each drawn to the other by those 
qualities that were lacking in themselves. 

She drew his head upon her besom, and 
tried to quiet his moaning; and I, who saw 
it all, despised him less for being almost 
dignified by the love of a woman so far his 


superior, 
It is taking me a long time to tell of it, 
but we hung upon that rock perhaps not 
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more than two minutes. When the boat 
began to sway and creak, we thought that 
surely she was going to pieces; but it was 
not so, For a few seconds she strained and 
shivered like a living thing, and then the 
rushing water swept her off, and we darted 
onward toward the cataract. 

At that moment, when hope seemed an 
idle thought, rose up our preserver, the 
hero of the occasion, —no other than Sid- 


ney Phillips! 

By Jove!” 

He started up with a shout that made us 
all jump, and with a suddenness that half 
capsized the boat, and seized hold of one of 
the long, wide boards which had been laid 
over the bottom of the boat. 

**Let me have this boahd! quick!’ he 
shouted, pulling at it frantically; and we all 
scrambled off with uncomprehending obe- 
dience. 

In breaking away from the rock the boat 
had been whirled about, and was drifting 
now with her bow ahead; but already she 
was beginning to swing around again, when 
Sidney Phillips took the stout board and 
plunged it into the water at the stern, rest- 
ing it in a deep notch which once had held 
the tiller. Tugging with all his might at 
his improvised rudder, he succeeded in 
turning the boat’s head down the stream 
again. 

But the pulling up of that board had dis- 
closed a new fact. Ido not say a new peril, 
for when death is certain, as it then seemed 
to us all, nothing can add to the awful con- 
viction. In breaking away from the rock 


the boat had sprung a leak, and the water . 


was pouring in through the parted joint. 
We saw it, but never gave a thought to it 
until Sidney cried, — 

“By Jove! we’vespwungaleak! Bwan- 
don! Ferwean! There’s two dippers in the 
cuddy. Take ’em and go to bailing, or she 
will sink!’ 

It is strange to me now with what un- 
questioning alacrity I sprang to obey what 
seemed so useless acommand. If we were 
to die, why not as well drown here as under 
the cataract? But I thought of nothing 
save prompt obedience. There and then 
Sidney Phillips was my master. I felt that, 
and obeyed him, 

**Ferwean!"’ heshoutedagain. * Quick, 
Isay! Quick! What is the mattah with 


Ferwean?” 
For the first time he noticed Ferrean’s 
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condition, and he uttered that exclamation 
in a tone of pure astonishment. 

“Don’t waste words on him: he’s idiotic 
with fright. 1’ve seen fellows in that con- 
dition in the army,”’ said Tom Revere, as 
he possessed himself of the remaining dip- 
per and commenced to bail. 

Sidney gave one look of blank wonder at 
the groveling figure of Julian: such coward- 
ice was evidently beyond his comprehension, 
Then, still straining at the long sweep with 
which he kept us headed aright, he turned 
to the rest of us, and, with a look in his 
face that was a revelation to us all, he 
said, — 

“We have yet one chance for life!” 

Nobody uttered a word, but all eyes were 
fixed on him. 

** You all know Bwown’s mill-flume above 
the falls?” he said. 

We all knew of it, —the sluice of which 
Ihave spoken that carried water-power to 
the factory. 

“This curwent will carwy us within ten 
feet of it,’’ Sidney continued, in the same 

steady tones, “The watah wuns through 
the flume as swift as these wapids, There 
must be a stwong eddy at its mouth; and, 
if we can head the bow that way, we may 
be dwawn into the flume. It is narwow, 
and we can catch hold of the twees, and 
save ourselves, I’m going to twy it.” 

Heaven! how sweet life became in that 
moment! How our hearts leaped with the 
quick impulse of returning hope! 

** Now, then, you fellahs, bail for deah 
life?’ said our commander, tugging at his 
sweep, as the fierce current threatened to 
shift the boat, in spite of his utmost efforts, 
** Only keep us afloat, and we may be saved. 
If we pass that flume, though, we ’re bound 
to go ovah the catawact.”’ 

In the midst of our deadly peril, I recol- 
lect how I almost smiled at the ghastly lu- 
dicrousness of Sidney Phillips’s foppish lisp. 
It was not a natural defect, but had been 
so long a studied affectation that it had be- 
come second nature, and clung to him now 
in this hour of his supreme heroism. 

But, in other respects, who could have 
known Sidney Phillips? All the lazy, drawl- 
ing languor of an hour ago had vanished. 
He stood there, master of the situation, with 
his white face and firm-set lips, with gray 
eyes blazing, and dilated nostrils, holding 
the rudder with a grip thut made the cords 
stand vut like ropes upon his slim, white 


hands. The task he had undertaken was 
evidently too much for his strength, and he 
called to Harry Blount, — 

“Harwy, come and help me hold this 
wuddah: I cahn’t stand this confounded 


stwain,” 

In an instant Harry was beside him, and 
Sidney said, in tones that cut the air, they 
were so keen and clear, — 

“Catch hold there: that ’s it. We are 
getting neah the falls. Hold on now like 
gwim death,” 

We were shooting forward with fearful 
swiftness, Ahead of us we saw the tossing 
waters and white mist of the cataract. Its 
thunder filled our ears, and hushed our ve- 
ry heart-beats. Suddenly we saw the nar- 
row opening in the bank which was our on- 
ly hope. Into it rushed a current of water 
in a swift, smooth green slope that made us 
dizzy to look upon, 

‘““Now, Harwy!’’ spoke Sidney, in a 
quick, hoarse whisper. ‘‘ Head her for the 
flume! Now!’ 

One mighty effort. Two strong men 
working for life and love against that surg- 
ing torrent! The boat wavered for an in- 
stant, and then wheeled around and slid 
down that long, smooth slope, without a 
shake or tremor, and shot swiftly into the 
flume. 

A sickening faintness came over me then, 
such as I never felt before nor since, It 
lasted but an instant, and I fell to bailing 
vigorously. Belle Blount struck her hands 
together, with a sharp Ah!’ Nora burst 
into tears; and Julian Ferrean started up as 
we rushed under the bending branches of a 
tree, and made a spring to catch them. 

** Sit down, you idiot, or I'll brain you!’ 
thundered Sidney, with menacing eyes. 
**Do you want to dwown us now?” 

Julian shrank down in silence, fearing 
the wrath of that man more than he feared 
death, 

On we swept. The narrow banks were 
so close on either hand that we could al- 
most touch them; ,but we dared not arrest 
the boat while it moved at such arate of 
velocity, 

The current slackened at last, and we be- 
gan to move less rapidly. Sidney had left 
Harry to hold the rudder alone; and, com- 
ing carefully forward, he took a coil of rope 
from the cuddy, and began to fasten it 
firmly to an iron ring in the bow. Then he 
stood up, and looked ahead. In advance of 
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us, a great tree threw its branches quite 
across the canal, and they bent so low as to 
touch the water. 

*“*Catch hold of those bwanches with one 


hand, and hang on to the boat with the 
othah, all of you,” he said, in a clear, dis- 
tinct voice. 

We all obeyed. As we swept in among 
the wet branches, we clung to them, and to 
the boat also; but Sidney, with the rope in 
his hand, leaped ashore. He fastened the 
rope to a stout sapling; and in three min- 
utes we were all standing, safe at last, on 
terra firma. 

As Sidney took Belle Blount from her 
brother's arms, and lifted her up the bank, 
he strained her to his heart in a long, pas- 
sionate embrace, and the tears poured down 
his cheeks like rain. 

** Belle! Belle!’ he uttered, in choking 
sobs. 

** Sidney!’’ she answered softly, with her 
head on his breast. 

And then the storm of emotion was over, 
and he released her from his clasping arms, 
And, as we all stood there, be uncovered 
his head, and bowed it, saying, in tones of 
the deepest reverence, — 

“God be thanked!” 

With bare, bent heads, we all responded 
to that prayer of thanks, — the most heart- 
felt prayer I ever listened to. 

We stood in silence for a moment. Then 
Sidney turned, and held out his hand to 
Belle. She placed her own within it, and 
without a word we followed them as they 
led the way to the road that was near at 
hand, 

We walked back to Chetwoode Hall in 
perfect silence. There was no necessity for 
speech, and nobody spoke. 

As we entered at the gate, Rose Terrean 
and Roy come forward to meet us; but the 
saucy smile died out of Rose s face, and the 
boyish mischief fled from Roy’s, as they 
noted our sober faces, and wet, disheveled 
appearance, 

‘“*Why, what on earth has happened to 
you?” cried Rose. ‘‘ How did you all get 
wet?” 

*Did you—aw—catch any fish, Miss 
Wose?” and Sidney Phillips was himseif 
again, 

The explanations and the sensation that 
followed our arrival in such a state shal! be 
*« skipped,’’ as also all the rest of that event- 
ful day, until the time arrived, when, re- 
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freshed by “tea,” and somewhat recon- 
structed as to dress, and revived as to spir- 
its, we assembled in the parlor to make our 
adieux. Then it was that Sidney Phillips 
spoke. 

**Does anybody wemembah anything 
about an antimatwimonial awangement 
that was contwived heah a few houahs 
ago?”’ 

That was a crusher, Everybody looked 
at his neighbor in blank confusion. The 
* gentlemen finally began to laugh, and the 
ladies to blush, and the indomitable Sidney 
continued: — 

“‘ Allow me to make a statement and a 
pwoposition, — Belle, my angel, don’t run 
off.— You undahstand, ladies and gentle- 
men, that Belle and her and your humble 
servant are anxious to entah into that —aw 
— pwosewibed state of matwimony,”’ — 

Here Belle blushed to the roots of her 
hair, and said hastily, — 

** Sidney Phillips!” 

But he laughed, and proceeded, with great 
gravity, — 

** And, to the best of my observation, all 
the othah membahs of this club are in the 
same pwedicament. Now I move that our 
antimatwimonial club be mutually dis- 
solved.”’ 

** Second the motion,” cried I, squeezing 
Nora Chetwoode’s hand. 

Nobody objected, and “‘ our antimatrimo- 
nial club’’ was accordingly dissolved on the 
spot, by mutual consent, after enjoying a 
turbulent existence of about five hours’ du- 
ration. 

Since then, several marriages have taken 
place among its members, the first of which 
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was that of Julian Ferreen and Blanche 
Chetwoode. He followed her home to the 
city, and merried her there; and there he 
remained. We do not miss him from our 
set; for none of us forget what a poltroon 
he showed himself in that trying hour 
which held us all up in our true colors, and 
our former admiration for him ie altered to 
contempt, 

Sidney Phillips is our “lion” now. We 
no longer despise him for his laziness, and 
we rather admire his foppish ways and his 
super-extra neatness of apparel. Whenever 
a leader is wanted in any undertaking, be it 
for pleasure or profit, and anybody is su- 
perfluous enough to ask who shall fill the 
position, the rest of us answer with one 
voice, — Harry Blount’s usually, — 

** Phillips, of course.” 

Sidney married Belle Blount, and I am 
going to marry little Nora, 

As for Rose Ferrean, there has been no 
engagament announced, to be sure; but af- 
ter our league was dissolved, that night, I 
saw her standing on the veranda, while 
Harry wrapped her shawl about her, pre- 
paratory to accompanying her home, and [ 
heard him say, — 

** Rose, I think you took a very sensible 
view of the marriage question this morning. 
Tell me, darling, do you consider me at all 
desirable?” 

**Oh, don’t be silly!’ was the reply of 
Rose. 

But I fancy she did not think him very 
foolish, judging from the fact that she 
offered no remonstrance against the next 
proceeding, the nature of which I will not 
particularize, 


THE CHILDREN'S DAY. 


Christmas is pre-eminently the children’s 
day in all Christian lands. And it is a 
noteworthy fact that outside of Christen- 
dom the happiness of children is but little 


cared for. It is only in countries where the 
birthday of the Babe of Bethlehem is held 
in everlasting and reverent remembrance, 


that Christmas Day is set apart for festivals 
and gifts, and ali manner of sweet ministra- 
tions for the little ones. The spirit of 
Christianity is the innocent, teachable, 
childlike spirit. No wonder, then, that 
Christendom is the happy land of childhood, 
and that Christmas is its day of days. 


The Closing of Life 
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By the bedside stiff-curtained and quaint as of yore 
An old man sits with his old-fashioned wife; 

And they sigh as they think of the shadows that link 
The days of their youth with the closing of life. 


Their youth —ah! with pleasure the days tripped along, 
Keeping step through the summers with joys so rife; 
But the casties that grew in the heavens so blue— 
Oh! where are they now in the closing of life? 


Time was when sweet children their bearts clustered round, 
And broadened the lives of the husband and wife; 

But they fell ’neath their loads, and sought higher abodes, 
One by one, ere these two neared the closing of life, 


The twilight grows deeper, and thoughts catch a tinge 
Of light from above, as the floating clouds, rife 

With the last dying gleam of the sun, show the dream _ 
Of its day nears its close with the closing of life, 


But the darkness of night and of death side by side 
Shall depart when the morning with glory is rife; 

And the morning of earth shall be dim by the birth 
That in heaven shall follow the closing of life. 
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CROSS-PURPOSES. 


. BY MISS ELLIS CLARE. 


CHAPTER I. 


The parish of Burmiside lies in the very 
heart of Westmoreland, a little primitive 
out-of-the-world village, deep-hidden in the 
fells between Kendal and Bowness. 

The Vicarage is a long low ivy-covered 
house not much larger than a cottage, An 
old-fashioned garden, full of sweet flowers 
despised by modern gardeners, lies all 
around it, divided at the back from the or- 
chard by a straggling thorn hedge and a 
merry little stream of clear water. The 
whole place is sweet and fresh and bloom- 
ing, but straggling and untidy. Indeed it 
would require two gardeners to keep it in 
order, while all it has is the chance atten- 
dance of the boy-of-all-work, and the still 
more chance attention of Miss Beatrix 
Rainsford, the Vicar’s eldest daughter. 

She was standing now under one of the 
mossy gnarled old apple-trees in the orchard, 
atallslip of a girl, in a plain print dress, 
the sunlight playing in gleams and flashes 
on her bright brown head and blithe young 
face. A coarse straw hat lay at her feet, 
together with a large basket half full of 
ripe-red currants. A tall youth stood be- 
fore her. He was very tall, in that ungain- 
ly stage of development which is all legs 
and arms. His face—tanned and freckled 
to a good standing red-brown — was long 
and lantern-jawed, with scarcely anything 
redeeming about in it except a pair of 
bright blue eyes and an expression of frank 
good-humor and shrewd sense about the 
mouth. His attitude was embarrassed, and 
he glanced with some vexation from a bunch 
of superb roses in his hand to the face of 
the girl before him: 

“T thought you would like them,” he 
was saying, in a disappointed tone. 

**So I do,”’ was the reply, in a matter-of- 
fact voice. “Only it was silly of you to 
walk eight miles in this broiling hot sun 
just to get me some roses.”’ 

“You know I would do a great deal more 
than that to please you,”’ he said, with a 
somewhat reproachful glance. 

Miss Beatrix raised her dark eyebrows 
with a little perverse gesture. 


**It would have pleased me a great deal 
better if you had stayed here and helped 
me to pick the currants,” she said ungrate- 
fully. ‘‘Look, I have picked only half a 
basketful yet, and I am quite tired with 
stooping. and Hall is waiting for them; she 
has got the sugar all weighed and the pre- 
serving-pan out, and there are no currants 
ready.” a 

Young Westbrook looked penitent, as if 
it had be n his fault that the currants were 
not forthcoming. 

**T am very sorry,” he said. ‘“‘If I had 
known you wanted me, of course I should 
have come,”’ 

‘Well, it cannot be helped,’’ returned 
the girl, in a much-aggrieved voice; ‘‘ only 
I quite relied upon you, and it’? — 

**It is not too late yet,” he interrupted 
energetically. ‘* You have not half enough, ° 
Sit down here in the shade, and pick the 
stalks from these, while I get another bas- 
ketful. Where is the old brown basket?”’ 

* In the garden-shed. Shall I come with 
you?” —taking a reluctant step forward, 

*No, thanks, Stay where you are. I 
shall have the currants in no time.’’ 

In another moment the tall, long-limbed 
young fellow was striding away across the 
orchard, Trix sat down un the cool mossy 
grass, and, very well content with the divi- 
sion of labor, began to strip the currants 
from the stalks, 

“Tt was kind of him after all,” she 
thought, with a slight pang of self-reproach, 
as she took up the roses, which he had laid 
on the top of the currants; ‘‘only it was 
foolish.” 

She sighed somewhat impatiently, and 
leant back against the apple-tree in a most 
unwonted fit of meditation. 

Six months before, Sydney Westbrook 
had come to Burniside to read with her 
father, who supplemented his meagre sti- 
pend of one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year by preparing pupils for the universities. 
Sydney was one of the four now in charge. 
They had rooms at one or other of the cot- 
tages in the village; but their studies were 
pursued at the Vicarage, and generally the 
whole of their leisure time was spent there 


as well. From the first month of his ap- 
pearance Sydney had been Miss Rainsford’s 
devoted slave. He was always ready to 
fetch and carry for her, to hunt up books and 
flowers for her gratification, and obey the 
thousand and one caprices which she dis- 
played for his benefit. She was seventeen, 
he was about a year older; but, with all the 
arrogance of girlish importance, she consid- 
ered bim quite a boy, and tyrannized over 
him most unmercifully, taking every ad- 
vantage of his devotion and loyalty, and re- 
paying it with a sort of capricious regard 
and careless good-will, treating him with 
the same frank unceremoniousness and 
freedom she accorded to her own brothers, 
but tyrannizing over him in a manner no 
brother would have submitted to for an in- 
stant, 

In about half an hour Sydney returned, 
bearing a huge basket heaped up with fruit. 
Trix was still under the eool shadows of 
the apple-tree. 

** There,”’ he said, putting down the bas- 
ket by her side and throwing himself at full 
length on the grass, “‘I think you and Hall 
wil] be satisfied now.” 

“It is very kind of you,’’ returned Trix, 
in much more gracious tones than usual. 
“If you had only not gone after those fool- 
ish roses! It was stupid of you.” 

*T wish you would not mention them 
again,” he said, with some vehemence, 
“if they do not please you, throw them 
away.” 

“Very well,”’ she answered, going on 
with her occupation with an air of supreme 
indifference. ‘I don’t care, if you do not.” 

An expression of impatience crossed his 
boyish sunburnt face, but he did not reply, 
He lay on the grass for some minutes in si- 
lenee, thinking what a pretty picture she 
made, with the sunlight shadows coming 
and going on her face, with its clear-cut 
delicate features, dark sweet eyes, and high- 
spirited piquant expression, Her hair shone 
like burnished gold, and her slight slim 
figure showed to advantage in the pretty 
simple dress, Presently he spoke again, 
with an earnest glance into her face. 

“| want to tell you something,” he said. 
“Do you know that I shall leave Burniside 
in a fortnight?” 

‘*Leave Burniside?’ e¢hoed Trix, aslight 
accent of dismay in her voice. ‘‘Do you 
mean for good?” 

* Yes, I fear so. I had a letter from my 
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uncle this morning, in which he says I 
must meet him in London on the twenty- 
third to settle some family business, and 
then it is arranged, he says, that I ain to.o 
to Heidelberg for six months, and after 
Christmas to Oxford.” 

Oh!’ uttered Trix, with a doubtful 
face, but picking her fruit industriously. 

* You see,’ the lad went on earnestly, 
**T ought to have been at Oxford now, and 
I shall have to work very hard to make up 
for it. I have my own way to make in the 
world. I believe I have only just sufficient 
money. to give me a fair start in some pro- 
fession; but” — 

**What profession shall you choose?” 
asked Trix, with curiosity. 

“T should like to be a barrister, but it 
will depend a good deal on my uncle. I 
have seen him only once in my life, but, as 
he is my only near relative, | suppose I 
shal] have to consult him.” 

‘* Yes, of course,” agreed Trix abstract- 
edly. ‘* What is he like?”’ 

**[ have no idea, He is a soldier, and 
has been in India for fifteen years. Trixie, 
you will not ferget me when lam gone?” 
And he looked into her face with beseech- 
ing eyes. 

**No, of course not,” said Trix briskly, 
as she threw her last handful of picked cur- 
rants into the basket; **I never forget my 
friends.” 

wish,’”’ began the young fellow hes- 
itating!y, and then he stopped short, iobk- 
ing at her with his bright, eloquent eyes. 
** Will you promise” — 

**No; don’t ask me to promise, for I 
never perform,” interrupted Trix, jumping 
up hastily from the grass, ‘ Do help me to 
carry these currants in, — Hall will be quite 
frantic.” 

** But tell me first”? — 

“No, no, no! O Sydney! for goodness’ 
sake don’t get sentimental! I am sorry 
you are going, — we have been such chuins; 
but, if you press me to promise eternal 
friendship and everlasting remembrance, 
and al] that sort of thing, I tell you plainly 
you will only worry me.” 

**T know, if I did expect everlasting re- 
membranee, I should be uncommonly dis- 
appointed,” returned the lad bitterly, a 
flush of pain on his thin face; “but if you 
will promise for only two years”? — 

“T have a very short memory,” inter- 
posed Trix, with frank candor; “but I 
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think I shall not forget you in two years, 
So, now that is settled, do help me with the 
currants,” 

And, totally heedless of, or at least ignor- 
ing, the very unsatisfied expression on his 
face, she took up her basket and walked off 
to the house, 


The twenty-second day of July, a hot 
summer afternoon, the very air drowsy 
with heat, the bees droning lazily from 
flower to flower, and even the birds chirp- 
ing in a sleepy monotone. 

Miss Beatrix Rainsford sat under her fa- 
vorite old apple-tree in the orchard, fanning 
herself with her big straw hat; her brother 
Jack, her senior by three years, and a brown- 
faced edition of her own sweet self, sat 
perched in an uncomfortable position on 
one of the crooked branclies above her, 
threatening every moment to slide bodily 
down on to her. 

**But what did you say to him, Trix?” 
he was asking, in a slightly aggravated 
voice. 

**I don’t know, Jack. I don’t think I 
said anything.” 

“What nonsense, Trix! If you want me 
to see Westbrook, you must tell me plainly 
what passed between you.” 

**Well, Jack, the only thing I recollect 
clearly is that I cried.” 

Cried?” exclaimed Jack; and, taking a 
sudden spring from his perch, he landed on 
the grass at his sister’s feet, where he dis- 
posed himeelf at full length, and stared 
cr.tically into her face. 

“Yes, cried; I could not help it,—he 
was so desperately in earnest, and I was 
so— Well, the long and short of it is, I 
cried; and Trix stopped with a nervous 
little laugh that sounded as if tears were 
suspiciously near. 

**But cannot you tell me anything else? 
All this is so very vague.”’ 

“Is it? Cannot you imagine something, 
Jack?” 

“Oh, yes! I can imagine a great deal,” 
retorted Jack dryly; ‘‘ but just now I pre- 
fer facts to fancies.” 

“T wish you would not stare so,” was 
the explosive rejoinder; and Trix put her 
straw hat between her flushed face and 
Jack’s scrutinizing eyes, and then contin- 
ued, in a voice of exasperation, ‘Have I 
not told you that I met Sydney Westbrook 
tast night as I came from the school-house, 
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and that he turned back with me, and — 
and” — 

“Well?” queried Jack significantly, as 
she stopped short, blushing vividly. 

** We walked to the turn of the lane, and 
then —and he—then he—well, in plain 
English, he proposed to me!’ 

** What did you do?” catechized Jack re- 
lentlessly. 

“I laughed, It was very rude, I know; 
but it seemed so irresistibly comical that I 
laughed till the tears came into my eyes, 
And he said I was heartless; and then I 
cried —and I think that was all,’’ conclud- 
ed Trix tragically, ‘‘ for just then you turned 
the corner and | had to go,” 

“But you must have said something, 
Trix,” persisted Jack, jumping up. 

“Why, he is only a boy, Jack —a mere 
boy 

“You may call him a boy if you like, 
Trix,” said Jack warmly; *‘ but at any rate 
he is older than you, and a downright good 
fellow too, You have been exceedingly 
foolish and thoughtless,’ 

“Thoughtless!” cried Trix, throwing 
away her hat, and showing a pair of spark- 
ling eyes and a flushed sweet face. ‘‘ How 
could I help it? I had no idea he cared for 
mein that way,—at least’? —correcting 
herself — ‘** how could I tell he was going to 
be so stupid? And he was so dreadfully, 
so horribly in earnest, and pleaded so hard, 
that I never said a word. Indeed I had no 
time; for in the midst of it all you appeared; 
and he just whispered that he should come 
for my answer this afternoon, when you 
came up.” 

“Why cannot you see him yourself, 
Trix?” 

*I cannot,” Trix said, hesitatingly, and 
with sudden humility; ‘*‘ I should laugh or 
ery again; and I don’t know which would 
be the worst.’’ 

‘Well, what am I to say to him?” de- 
manded Jack coolly. 

There was a short silence, Trix kept 
her eyes fixed steadfastly on the purple 
pansies on her muslin dress, but did not 
answer, 

“There is only one answer possible,” 
spoke up Jack at length, watching his sis 
ter keenly. 

“ Yes,’’ said Trix, not raising her eyes. 

There was another interval of silence, 
Jack kept his eyes fixed on his sister’s face, 
where a vivid blush was burning from chin 
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to brow. At last he put one hand on her 
arm, and spoke more seriously than he had 
yet done, — 

“Trix, anything else would be utterly 
ridiculous, as you said.”’ 

“Yes,” assented Trix again, in a low 
voice. 

“‘T grant you he is one of the best fellows 
I know,’ pursued Jack; “* but there is such 
a thing as common sense, and’? — 

“Yes,” said Trix, springing up suddenly 
from the grass, “Did I say there was not? 
OQ Jack! what a blighted being he will 
be!” 

Jack gazed at his sister in bewilderment, 
not knowing what to make of her contra- 
dictory moods, 

** There he is?’ she cried excitedly, as a 
tall figure was seen making his way through 
the wilderness of shrubs and trees. ‘ Jack, 
on your honor, you will not laugh at him?” 

**No, I promise you. I tell you honestly 
I have no taste for the task, but I will do 
him the justice to treat it seriously.”’ 

And Jack walked away with an air of so- 
ber propriety very different from the ordi- 
nary expression of his merry, careless face. 

Left to herself, Trix spent the next half- 
hour in wandering restlessly up and down 
the orchard, but finished up by sitting down 
under the old tree, and in sheer absence of 
mind throwing away a heap of half-ripe 
pears and apples which with considerable 
labor she had collected for the old pony 
some days before. , 

It seemed to be hours before Jack’s step 
came through the orchard again. 

** Well?” she cried, turning eagerly round 
as he appeared, 

Jack looked very grave as he came and 
stood before her. 

“T have done as you wished, Trix, and 
he is gone,”’ he said briefly. 

«Ts that all you have to tell me?’’ cried 
the girl impetuously. ‘‘ What did he say? 
How did he look?” 

“He looked just the same as usual, and 
he said very little; but he quite agreed with 
* you that any other decision would have 
been impossible,” was the answer, in a dry, 
matter-of-fact way. 

“Oh? said Trix, in a dubious voice; 
then, after an interval of silence, “ Thank 
you, Jack; you have been very kind.” 
She turned to go into the house, and he 
saw that her eyes were full of tears. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Five years had sped away, bringing great 
changes at the Vicarage at Burniside. The 
Vicar was dead, and the old home broken 
up. Light-hearted Jack was trying his fate 
among the Japanese at Yokohama, the 
younger children were dispersed in all «i- 
rections, and Trix, a little more sober, but 
not much wiser, was tasting the bitters and 
sweets of life as a governess. Not many of 
the bitters had fallen to her share, for Mrs. 
Rangely was an old friend, the children 
were specially nice, and Ellerage—one of 
the prettiest places about Burniside — was 
only a few miles from her old home, 

It was holiday-time now. Miss Rains- 
ford’s small pupils were running wild, riot- 
ing in their liberty, setting their young gov- 
erness’s authority completely at defiance, 
and following their own sweet wills from 
morn till night,—in all of which they were 
most mischievously aided and abetted by 
“Uncle Arthur,” otherwise Captain Gres- 
ham, Mrs. Rangeley’s sailor-brother, whose 
leave of absence was being spent at Eller- 
age, and who delighted in nothing so much 
as inciting the whole troop of children to 
all the mutiny and mischief their united 
heads could devise. 

Trix made one or two efforts to keep her 
unruly subjects in order, but all to no pur- 
pose, till a gentle “‘Let them alone, my 
dear, — I like them to run wild in their hol- 
idays,” from Mrs. Rangely quieted her con- 
science, and let her free to follow her own 
devices. 

**Ten from Staveley, five from Burniside, 
sixteen from Kendal, and seven from Old 
Mill. How many is that, Miss Rainsford?’’ 

“ Thirty-eight,”’ interposed Captain Gres- 
ham promptly, looking across the breakfast- 
table ata pile of notes Mrs. Rangeley was 
sorting. 

**Then there is the party from Rocklands 
—five or six—and Laura and Alice Fel- 
ton.’”’ 

** Forty-five or forty-six,’’ commented the 
Captain, sotto voee. 

‘*The Eskdales will stay with us, of 
course, Seven and’? — 

‘Oh, my dear,” interrupted Mr. Range- 
ley, looking up from his newspaper, ‘‘ while 
I remember, I wish you would send an in- 
vitation to young Carlisle.” 

Little Mrs, Rangeley looked up smi‘ing, — 
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she was a merry, brisk little lady, with a 
kind, motherly face, 

“*Certainly,’’ she said, “‘if you will tell 
me who young Carlisle is.”’ 

“*General Carlisle’s nephew,—the new 
people who have come to Scarswood. [| 
saw him at the county meeting yesterday,” 
replied Mr. Rangeley, returning again to 
his paper, and becoming immersed in “ the 
Eastern Question.” 

“Short but satisfactory,’’ said Mrs. 
Rangeley, looking across at Trix with a 
smile. ‘‘Another note for you to write, 
Miss Rainsford! Arthur, how many will 
that be altogether?”’ 

“*Feltons, Rocklands, Eskdales, and a 
new recruit — I have lost count,” answered 
Captain Gresham, laughing, ‘‘ especially as 
the last may turn out to be a host in him- 
self, — may he not, Miss Rainsford?” 

“Don't distract one so, Arthur,” said 
Mrs, Rangeley, jotting down the numbers 
on the back of an envelope. ‘Fifty, I make 
it. Then’’—with a glance round the ta- 
ble — “‘ there are ourselves, — four.” 

“Oh, but I cannot go!” exclaimed Trix, 
looking up in alarm. 

“‘Oh, but you can, so no rebellion!’ was 
the kindly authoritative reply. 

** But there will be so many people, and I 
know scarcely any one,” said Trix, hesita- 
ting, not caring to confess that her pride 
and sensitiveness stood in the way. ‘I am 
only the governess,’’ she thought with 
proud humility. 

“*My dear,’’ said Mrs, Rangeley kindly, 
“you go as my friend, remember, and at 
my ‘gypsy tea’ we all leave our trades and 
professions behind. Besides, I am count- 
ing on your help as prime minister, and you 
must not disappoint me.’’ Then with a re- 
assuring smile,—‘* Now will you go and 
write the note to Mr. Carlisle, so that it 
may go by the early post?” 

Ordered off in this half-bantering, half- 
commanding style, Trix had no choice but 
to obey. When the door had closed upon 
her, Mrs. Rangely turned to her brother. 

“Arthur,” she said, wish you would 
take Miss Rainsford under your wing a lit- 
tle. I want her to enjoy her holidays, but 
she is proud and shy, and over-sensitive 
about her position, and will mope away in 
the school-room by herself.’’ 

“Of course I will,’ replied the Captain 
good-naturedly, ‘What can I do?” 

“Oh, anything you like, so that she does 
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not pine away by herself! She will keep in 
the background, and is quite morbid on the 
subject of remembering her station, as she 
calls it. I shall have my hands full when 
the Eskdales come, and shall have no time 
to drag her out whether she will or no.” 

**All right, I will look after her,” de- 
clared the Captain. And he kept his word 
a good deal more literally than his sister 
had ever expected. 

Mrs. Rangeley’s “‘ gypsy tea’’ in Scout’s 
Scar Wood was an annual affair, — as much 
a matter of course as the meeting of Par- 
ilament. It always took place at the end 
of May, when the lilies-of-the-valley are in 
full bloom, to gather lilies being the chief 
end and aim of the festivity. And in all 
England they grow nowhere perhaps as 
they do in Scout’s Scar Wood. There are 
thousands upon thousands of them nestling 
down among the rocks on the steep hill-side, 
under the shelter of the trees; throughout 
the whole wood is ‘ta carpet of delicate 
bells as fair as the fabulous asphodels.” 

The day of the fete was a brilliant May 
day, the sweet-springing flowers gleaming 
in the sunshine. The party was scattered 
about in picturesque groups among the 
trees, sitting on the low rocks and logs of 
wood. Mrs. Rangeley's tea-table, a consid- 
erable advance upon a gypsy’s tripod and 
black kettle, formed a sort of nucleus from 
which radiated cups of tea and coffee and 
plates of provisions to the outside circle, 

Almost the last to arrive were Laura and 
Alice Felton, two very pretty fair girls. 
With them came a tall, fine-looking man, 
the young Carlisle whom Mr, Rangeley had 
mentioned, 

Tea was in full progress. Captain Gres- 
ham, giving his sister’s request the widest 
interpretation, had constituted himself 
Trix’s cavalier. He had discovered a nook 
among the rocks, where he had ensconced 
himself with her, with cups of coffee, a bas- 
ket of strawberries, and enough provisions 
for a small army, declaring laughingly, 
when she remonstrated, that “‘there was 
corn in Egypt,’’ and he did not mean to 
starve. 

Trix took off her broad-brimmed hat and 
leant back in her recky nook, thoroughly 
enjoying the brightness and beauty around 
her, the sweet spring day, and the merry 
banter and fun of the light-hearted Captain. 
She looked exquisitely lovely in her simple 
white dress of thick-corded muslin, in 


which she had fastened bunches of the deli- 
cate lilies with their broad, cool leaves, her 
face piquant and spirited, her dark eyes full 
of vivacity, as she answered her compan- 
ion’s jests with quick repartee. 

After a while little Elsie Rangeley came 
with a message from Mrs. Rangeley, — 
“Uncle Arthur is wanted.”’ With a part- 
ing ‘*I will not be a moment; don’t let any 
one steal the strawberries,’’ Captain Gres- 
ham went off to obey the summons, Trix 
kept her seat, and, taking up her hat, began 
to fasten some of her lilies in the velvet 
band, thinking, with a smile on her face, of 
the captain’s merry blue eyes and audacious 
compliments. 

She was interrupted by Mrs, Rangeley’s 
voice, 

**Oh, here you are, Miss Rainsford! I 
have brought an old friend to see you, who 
says you have quite forgotten him.” 

Trix looked up wonderingly. A tall, 
broad -shouldered young fellow stood by 
Mrs. Rangeley, glancing down at ber with an 
air of complete acquaintanceship. 

**T am very sorry, but I do not remember 
you at ail,’’ she said, frankly. 

**Don’t you?”’ he answered with a smile, 
“Then I fear your memory is as short as 
you predicted, for you guaranteed it to last 
for only two years,”’ 

With a puzzled face Trix took a full and 
comprehensive survey of her unrecognized 
friend. He was very tall, with a magnifi- 
cent figure, strong and athletic; a pleasant 
face, much bronzed by the sun, the lower 
part almost hidden by a beard of soft tawny 
brown; his hair, of a darker shade, cropped 
to regulation brevity, and hiseyes— Trix 
had just reached them in her mental survey 
when she recognized him, There was no 
mistaking those clear, steady, blue eyes. It 
was her old youthful admirer, Sydney West- 
brook. 

“Syd — Mr. Westbrook! How glad I am 
to see you again!” she cried, impulsively 
jumping up and holding out her hand to 
him, 

‘And I you,’ he replied, with a smile; 
“but you see my memory has held out 
three years longer than yours.” 

“Ab, but you are so altered! I can 
scarcely believe it is really you. When did 
youcome? Are you staying here? Where 
have you been all these years?” 

“You have not forgotten your bad habit 
of asking a dozen questions in a breath,” 


he answered, mischievously. ‘‘ Which shall 
I answer first?” 

** All of them,’”’ she retorted, with a 
bright look, her dark eyes sparkling. ‘Ah, 
it is like the merry old times to see you 
again! It seems five centuries, five long 
centuries instead of years, since the old 
Burniside days.”’ 

**Five years is a long time,” he said; 
‘though I never realized it thoroughly till 
I came back here. Nothing is the same.’’ 

“No,” she assented, her bright face 
clouding, her eyes sad. ‘*Do you know— 
have you heard about papa?”’ 

Yes,” he replied, with grave sympathy: 
**T wish I could tell you how sorry I am.” 

There was a short silence, thoughts com- 
ing thick and fast, —so much had hap- 
pened, so many changes had taken place, 
since the two had stood together, boy and 
girl, under the old apple-tree in the orchard 
at Burniside. 

**I went round by the old Vicarage the 
other day,’’ he said at last; “1 thought I 
should like to see the old place again.”’ 

“Did you?” questioned Trix, with 
brightening eyes. “I have not been for 
two years, —since— Is it altered?” 

* You would not know it. The new 
Vicar has had a grand house built for him- 
self, and the old place is let to two bach- 
elors,”’ 

Yes, I know,” said Trix. 
like?” 

‘*Most overpoweringly neat,’’ he an- 
swered, laughing; ‘not a rose-leaf out of 
place. The old straggling orchard hedge 
has been rooted out, and a line of prim 
green palings put up; even the little burn 
seems trained to ripple with propriety; and 
your old mossy apple-tree is cut down.”’ 

dear!” sighed Trix, regretfully. “I 
am sorry. What dear old times we used to 
have under the apple-tree!” 

Yes,” he agreed. ‘I think they might 
have spared it for the sake of ‘auld lang 
syne.’ How does Jack like Yokohama?” 

“Very much: he is quite enthusiastic.” 

And with that they plunged into a host 
of reminiscences and chronicles. Through 
it all Trix was conscious of a feeling of dis- 
appointment; Sydney Westbrook was al- 
tered, —and whether for better or worse 
she could not determine. He was kind and 
pleasant in manner, friendly, cordial, and 
deferential; but he seemed quite to have 
forgotten his devotion of former days, and 
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Trix had recognized before ten minutes had 
passed that she could no more tyrannize 
over and command him as she had done 
long since than she could change the fine- 
looking, determined man beside her into 


the tall, awkward stripling she remembered 


80 well, 

**But you have not answered any of my 
questions yet,’’ she said, a little shyly, 
when the Burniside chronicles were ex- 
hausted. ‘‘ You have not told me anything 
about yourself, Did you go to Heidelberg 
and Oxford? and are you a barrister, Mr. 
Westbrook?” 

“IT think I have been half over the 
world,”’ he replied, lazily, ‘‘ Heidelberg in- 
cluded.”” Then, with a slight laugh, Yes, 
I am a full-fledged barrister, if eating some 
dozens of dinners in the Temple and hold- 
ing one solitary brief constitute a barrister. 


But I have left London now, and given up 
my profession.”’ 

**Oh!” replied Trix, not liking to ask the 
reason why, but wondering why he did pot 
volunteer a fuller explanation. ‘‘ Are you 
Staying here in the neighborhood?” 

He glanced at her with a slight expression 
of surprise. 

** Yes,”’ he said: *‘ at Scarswood, General 
Carlisie’s place. — 

know,”’ she interposed. They have 
come lately. Are they friends of yours?”’ 

**T should imagine so,”’ he replied, with a 
suspicion of laughter, ‘since — 

“And young Mr. Carlisle,” she inter- 
rupted, inquisitively, — Rangeley 
makes him out to be such a paragon, — is he 
your friend too?” 

Trix was still sitting on the low ledge of 
rocks; young Westbrook had thrown him- 
self on the grass at her feet. As she spoke 
his blue eyes glanced up into her face with 
mischievous merriment. 

** The very greatest,” he said, with a sort 
of comical gravity. ‘‘ Don’t, you know 
him?” 

*“*No: I heard Mr. Rangeley say he came 
with the Feltons, and is very popular. But 
then he is so dreadfully rich, and that cov- 
ers a multitude of sins.’’ 

*“*What particular frailties do you sus- 
pect him of, Miss Rainsford?’ he asked, 
the amusement on his face visibly increas- 
ing. 

** Mine is only a general suspicion of all 
paragons,”’ she said, laughing lightly. “* But 
I know I should dislike him.” 
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“Why?” he asked, with a curious look. 

**For half a dozen reasons, all equally 
frivolous. Are you great friends?” 

**We could not possibly be greater,”’ he 
replied, with another comical glance, ‘‘ May 


I not introduce him to you?” 


“Not on any account,” said Trix, reso- 
lutely. 

**Would it startle you very much to 
hear,’”? he was beginning gravely, when 
steps were heard close by, and in another 
moment Captain Gresham appeared round 
the corner of the rock, with Laura and Alice 
Felton. Young Westbrook jumped up has- 
tily, and Alice Felton, seating herself on 
the stones by Trix, said, with placid gra- 
ciousness, — 

** What a charming little secluded nook, 
Miss Raiusford! We could not imagine 
where you had disappeared to.” 


“Could you not?” questioned Trix, 
coldly. She had no great love for Alice 
Felton, who of late years had contrived to 
forget their girlish friendship. ‘I did not 
suppose any one would notice my absence.” 

**Do not imagine you are of such small 
consequence,” said Alice, with a disagree- 


able sinile that contradicted her words, and 
a look at Sydney Westbrook that stung 
Trix to the quick. 

He was standing a little apart, talking to 
Laura in a low tone; she was looking up at 
him, with an expression of absorbed inter- 
est in her pretty, fair face and childlike eyes, 
the color coming and going in her pink 
cheeks as she raised a pair of confiding, 
trustful eyes to his. Presently they moved 
off together, and Trix saw them go slowly 
up the wood, apparently in earnest conver- 
sation, and seemingly quite engrossed with 
each other, 

“* What a handsome couple they will be!” 
said Alice, looking after them. ‘* We are 
all much pleased about it.” 

** About what?” asked Trix, indifferently. 

“Laura and Mr. Carlisle. You see,” 
went on Alice, with an assumption of most 
confidential friendship, ‘‘it is almost as 
good as settled, He is extremely well off, 
and Scarswood is a lovely place, and”? — 

* But what has Sydney Westbrook to do 
with it?” interrupted Trix. 

“Sydney Westbrook!’ cried Alice, open- 
ing her eyes to their full extent. “Why, 
Sydney Westbrook is Mr. Carlisle!’ 

** What?” cried Trix, sharply. 

“ Why, I thought everybody knew!” cried 


Alice, looking at her curiously. ‘‘ He took 
the name of Carlisle by his uncle’s wish, 
when he came of age three years ago. 
Surely you must have heard?’’ 

** No, I have not,”’ said Trix, still scarcely 
believing the story, 


“His uncle adopted him,” continued 
Alice. ‘General Carlisle is an old Indian 


officer, — a most charming old gentleman, 
but rather formidable. It will be delightful 
to stay at Scarswood when Laura is mar- 
ried,” 

Alice talked on for some time, but Trix 
heard no more. She turned hot and cold 
with indignation. Sydney had deceived, 
insulted her; not only withheld his confi- 
dence from her, but suffered her ignorance 
to make her a lauching-stock to others, 
Her friend, her own old friend, from whom 
she had not hidden a thought or deed! She 


had spoken so freely, so frankly, of her own 
concerns, and he had repaid her by absolute 


silence as to his; nay, he had misled her, 
and allowed her to believe what, if not ac- 
tually false, was still far from the truth. 

**I will never forgive him,”’ she thought, 
with passionate anger, ‘never! He has 


mocked me, misled me, and laughed at me.” 

In a tumult of bitter indignation she 
jumped up from her seat, and, cutting short 
Alice Yelton’s spiteful platitudes with an 
explosion of angry sarcasm, rushed away 
down the first path she came to, and hid 
herself in the depths of the wood. 

The rest of the day passed somehow, —it 
was all a blank to Beatrix Rainsford. 
When the time came for returning home, 
and the party was breaking up, Sydney 
came up to say good-by. But Trix by this 
time had recovered her composure. She 
put her hand into his, said a few words with 
the coldest, most ceremonious politeness, 
and then turned again to Captain Gresham, 
with a laughing retort to one of his jesting 
speeches, Sydney looked surprised; but it 
was no time for explanations. He turned 
away, and ten minutes afterward was driv- 
ing down the road, with Laura Felton be- 
side him on the box-seat of the wagonette, 


CHAPTER IIL. 


One misty, gray morning in October Miss 
Rainsford and her pupils were pacing up 
and down the drive at Ellerage. Every- 
thing looked melancholy. Ominous clouds 
were sweeping down from the mountains in 
10 
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sheets of mist and vapor; the leaves hung 
damp and lifeless on the trees. The sun- 
shine and the summer were gone. Trix 
was in a mood to sympathize with the 
weather. The world was all going wrong: 
it was all mistakes and trouble and confu- 
sion, and there was no rest anywhere, Mrs, 
Rangeley was away from home, the children 
were wild and riotous, Captain Gresham’s 
face looked serious and reproachful, Trix 
was worried and vexed and sorrowful, and 
Mr. Carlisle was going to be married to 
Laura Felton. 


Into the five months that had elapsed 
since Mrs. Rangeley’s fete it seemed to Trix 
as if all the vexation and trouble of a cen- 
tury had been crowded, Visitors had been 
plentiful at Ellerage, and she was proud 
and shy, and on the look-out for slights. 
With the rest had come Sydney Carlisle. 


Mrs, Rangeley liked him: Mr, Rangely and 


he seemed to have endless subjects in com- 
mon. Trix had seen him very seldom, con- 
triving to avoid him whenever possible; 
and, when compelled to recognize his pres- 
ence, according him the stiffest and most 
chilling reception, Several times he had 
made an effort to break through all re- 
straints and come to an explanation; but 
Trix, still angry and resentful, was on her 
guard, and thwarted hii at all points. 

So on this morning Trix was pacing up 
and down the avenue in a disconsolate 
mood, for the world was all “‘ out of joint,” 
and everything was wretched and unsatis- 
factory. 

Presently the children set up a shout, and 
rushed off tumultuously to the gate, which 
had just been opened to allow a horseman 
to pass through. 

He jumped down when he saw them, and, 
passing his arm through the bridle, came 
forward, with the riotous troop dancing 
round him like wild Indians. It was Mr, 
Carlisle. 

**Good- morning, Miss Rainsford,’ he 
said, when at last he got upto her. ‘“ How 
do you manage to keep this rebellious crew 
of yours in order?” 

Trix glanced at the children. Rebellion 
notwithstanding, she was very fond of them, 
and they of her. 

** We do not trouble ourselves much about 
the proprieties,” she said, coldly. ‘‘ But, if 
they annoy you, they shail go in,” 

**No, he said, hastily. ‘‘ How you 
do mistake me!’ Then he turned to the 
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children. ‘Willie, Elsie, who will tell 
Forbes to come for my horse? and who 
wants a ride round the stable-yard?” 

will!” “ Ido!’ cried the eager little 
voices all together, and away the children 
scampered, in high glee at the prospect of a 
ride on Mr. Carlisle's spirited chestnut. 

Miss Rainsford turned round, as if about 
to retrace her steps to the house. 

“Do not go in,’”” he said, with an en- 
treating look; ‘‘I have not seen you to 
speak to for so long. Where do you hide 
yourself?” 

Trix murmured something about engage- 
ments and her time not being her own, and 
kept on her way houseward. 

**Do you know, Miss Rainsford,” he said, 
walking on by her side, ‘‘ you do not treat 
me quite fairly? Surely such old friends as 
you and I need not be on the ceremonious 
terms of chance acquaintances,” 

“T treat my friends according to the 
place they hold in my estimation,” she re- 
plied, coldly. 

“Then mine must be among the very 
lowest,” he returned, not losing his temper, 
though her tone was even more ungracious 
than her words. ‘“ You do not err on the 
side of outspokenness,”’ he went on; “‘ rather 
the reverse; only sometimes I think you 
might do me the justice to believe that what 
concerns you I should like to hear from 
yourself.”’ 

“I do not understand you,” she said, 
avoiding his gaze. ‘* You are speaking in 
riddles. Nothing has happened to me that 
would specially interest you.”’ 

“Tt would interest me if it were true,’’ 
he returned, with a frank cordiality that re- 
fused to be provoked by her chilling tone. 

* Perhaps you will kindly explain to what 
you are alluding,” she said, with an air of 
indifference. 

“*T heard about three weeks ago that you 
are going to be married to Captain Gres- 
ham. Is it true?’ 

A vivid “blush spread over Trix’s face; 
her eyes fell before his. There was just the 
grain of truth in his words that made it 
impossible to face him frankly. 

“You might have told me,’’ he said, re- 
proachfully, drawing his own conclusions 
from her confusion. ‘It is almost too late 
to congratulate you now.” 

“Yes,” she replied, recovering herself 
and speaking with cold sarcasm: “I think 
itis. May I ask who told you of it?” 
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* Alice Felton. 
ranged.” 

**Exceedingly kind of Alice Felton, I am 
sure!” said Trix, raising her eyebrows in 
supreme scorn, 

He looked at her doubtfully. Her moods 
seem to change like the wind. 

“Will you not accept my good wishes for 
your happiness?’’ he said. ‘“ There is no 
one more truly wishes you well.’’ 

“Oh, thanks!’ cried Trix, impatiently, 
*“*T always accept all the good wishes I can 
get; but in this case I think we might make 
an exchange.”’ 

It was his turn to look puzzled. 
exchange? How?’’ he asked. 

* The fact is, I happened to hear exactly 
the same news of you, Mr. Carlisle,’’ she 
said, looking straight into my face. ‘So 
my cougratulations are equally due to you.” 

He looked exceedingly annoyed, and a 
red flush rose up in his face. 

“Those chattering old maids!’ he mut- 
tered. ‘* They’|l drive me frantic.” 

**T hope not,”’ said Trix, in a voice of icy 
disdain, ‘for the lady’s sake. She is a par- 
agon of beauty and sweetness, I believe. 
Pray accept my best wishes in return for 
yours.” 

Thanks!’ he muttered, under his mus- 
tache, 

Then there was a long silence. Forbes 
came up and took Mr. Carlisle’s horse. 
They had paced up and down the avenue 
several times, Trix quite forgetful of her 
determination to go in, and had now stopped 
short under a wide-spreading beech, each 
too angry and disdainful, and it may be too 
sad at heart, to explain matters as they 
really stood. 

“When is it to be®’ he asked at Ie, 
pushing his stick viciously into the leaf- 
strewn soil. 

“‘ May I ask what concern it can possibly 
be of yours?” retorted Trix, flaming up. 

**None, of course,” he returned, now | 
fully roused. “Pray forgive me for mani- 
festing any interest in the affair.”’ 

She answered him with bitter words, and 
the two hot-headed young people had a vio- 
lent quarrel. She was angry and sarcastic, 
he was bitter and stern. Neither would 
give way one jot, both being too proud to 
confess the mistake each had fallen into, 
and both being willing to endure all things 
rather than reveal that they cared in the 
least about the matter; Trix doubly aggra 
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vated by what she chose to consider his in- 
sulting want of confidence in her, and he 
not much less provoked by her scornful as- 
sumption of cold indifference. So, when 
the children once more appeared on the 
scene, and the disputants had to separate, 
his wrath was simply at white heat; while 
Trix, outwardly cool and sarcastic, was in a 
passion of indignation and anger. 

One evening, about three weeks after- 
ward, Miss Rainsford was sitting alone be- 
fore the fire in the school-room at Ellerage. 
It was twilight, but the blaze from the fire 
lighted up the room with a deep red glow, 
brought odd little gleams and glints of gold 
on to Trix’s wavy brown head, and cast a 
rosy color on her face, which, as she leaned 
back in her favorite low seat, looked some- 
what weary. 

Presently the room door behind her 
opened, and some one entered. Shedid not 
look up till a tall figure came round and 
stood on the hearth-rug beside her, in the 
full glow of the fire, 

Carlisle!’ she exclaimed, starting 
up in amazement, and gazing at him with 
wide-open eyes. 

* Yes, it is 1,’’ he said, ih a strange, ab- 
rupt voice. ‘‘ Havel startled you? I have 
been talking to Mrs. Rangeley down-stairs. 
It was she who told me that you were up 
here.” 

Trix kept her eyes fixed on him without 
uttering a word. She had never seen him 
since the day of their deadly quarrel, three 
weeks before; and now that he should vol- 
untarily seek her out implied something 
strange and incomprehensible. 

His next proceeding was still more ex- 
traordinary. He knelt down on the hearth. 
rug at her feet, and, taking her two hands 
in his, looked into her face with steady, 
searching eyes. 

*“*So it was not true, Trixie,” he said at 
last, using her old pet name and speaking 
with a sort of restrained eagerness, 

‘““What was not true?” she asked, in 
some confusion, and trying to withdraw her 
hands. 

“You are not going to be married to 
Captain Gresham?” 

* Well, what of that?” she said, with 
some perversity, a little conscious smile 
curling the corners of her mouth. 

He did not answer immediately. Trix 
glanced at him: his eyes were fixed upon 
her with an expression she had not seen in 
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them all these weary months. Hers dropped 
beneath them. 

“ Trix, who told you I was going to be 
married to Laura Felton?’’ he asked at 
last, still with the same steady gaze. 

“IT would rather not tell you,’’ she said, 
“What is the use of bringing it all up 
again?” 

“IT must know,” he replied, his mouth 
looking stern; ‘‘for I strongly suspect that 
some one has been making mischief be- 
tween 

*“*No, they have not. What mischief 
there is is entirely your own making,” she 
said, with a sort of weary impatience. ‘ No 
one else is to blame.”’ 

‘“*My making!” he exclaimed, incredu- 
lously, ‘“ Why, Trix, considering that you 
have scarcely given me a chance of speak- 
ing to you all this time,—that you have 
treated me as the merest casual acquaint- 
ance, — how can I be to blame?” 

“Do you remember the day at Scout’s 
Scar?” she said, coloring. 

of course Why?” 

“Do you remember how you found me 
out, and what a long talk we had about the 
olddays? You professed the greatest friend- 
ship and sympathy and interest” — 

*“*Not a whit more than | felt,’’ he inter- 
posed, sotto voce. 

“And yet through it all you deceived 
me,” she went on hotly. ‘I spoke freely 
and frankly of all that concerned myself, 
and you repaid it by absolute silence; nay, 
you even suffered me to be misled; and 
then you laughed at my delusions, you ridi- 
— 

“Stop, Trix! I did nothing of the sort, 
and you know I did not.”’ 

“*What is the use of arguing?’ she said 
with impatience. ‘‘ You cannot deny that 
you let me believe that you and Mr. Carlisle 
were two different people. You allowed 
me to talk of him to you, and you 
laughed’? — 

** How could [ help it?” he interrupted, 
deprecatingly. ‘‘I was just going to tell 
you I was Sydney Carlisle, and lived at 
Scarswood, when you showered down upon 
me a list of my own enormities; and I 
could not resist the temptation of hearing 
myself discussed from an outside point of 
view. It was so infinitely amusing.” 

Involuntarily the tears rose in her eyes, 
and she turned away in pain. 

**I did not think you would have drawn 
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me on in ignorance, and then laughed at 
me,”’ she said, in a choking voice. 

“Nay, Trix, you mistake me, —you do 
indeed,” he urged, trying to get a glimpse 
of her averted face. ‘*You might have 
known that I should never ridicule you, — 
you of all people in the world. Nay, you 
shal] hear me out,” laying a detaining hand 
on her arm, as, in a sudden fit of perversity, 
she was rising from herchair. ‘* Perhaps, 
when I found out that you did not know 
who I was, I ought to have told you at 
once. Perhaps it was not quite fair to you 
to leave you in ignorance. lam sorry for it 
now, and, if it did really vex you, I most 
heartily beg your pardon.” 

Trix, perfectly conscious that he was gaz- 
ing at her most earnestly, sat in silence, her 
eyes resolutely fixed on one particular piece 
of coal. 

*“ Trix, do not let us quarrel again,” he 
went on; “but for Mrs. Rangeley I should 
have gone away today believing you were 
lost to me. Do not let us make another 
fatal mistake to gratify a moment’s pique, 
now of all times.” 


“Since you are supposed to be engaged 
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yourself, Mr. Carlisle, I am quite at a loss 
to understand your meaning,” she said, 
proudly. ‘‘ No words can alter that fact.” 

A slight smile curved his lips, and he 
bent forward and took both her hands again 
into his keeping. 

“Trixie, my engagement has no more 
foundation than yours,’”’ he said, gravely: 
** it existed solely in the imagination of one 
person, —and, being a lady, she is beyond 
the reach of reprisals, But, Trixie,’ his 
lips relaxing again intoasmile, “how much 
longer do you mean my probation to last? 
Five years is an unconscionable time to 
keep me waiting for an answer.” 

‘Five years!” faltered Trix, with shy, 
downcast eyes. ‘* But Jack told you —it is 
not —it —it” — 

** Jack told me it was ridiculous. Per- 
haps it was then, though I never took it as 
your answer. But, Trixie,” keeping deter- 
mined hold of her with one hand, while 
with the other he turned her face to his 
keen, steady glance, ‘‘is it ridiculous now?”’ 

“No!” whispered Trix, with her head 
on his shoulder and a deep blush all over 
her face, 
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Chauncey Disbrowe was the most reck- 
less, dare-devil sort of fellow I ever saw. 
It is necessary that you understand that, 
else the story I am about to relate will 
seem incredible. , Many a man beside myself 
remembers how one day, when he and I 
were in the Montana gold-fields together, 
and Sacramento Jem (otherwise known as 
the California Giant) came along, and, pull- 
ing up one of our stakes, put it down again 
to suit himself, — how Chauncey looked up 
at him coolly, and requested him to put it 
back where he took it from. Jem laughed 
coarsely. 

“ Not'much, my bantam,” said he, “* Who 
’s boss o’ this yere ranche, I sh’d like ter 
know?” 

Whereupon Chauncey answered, care- 
lessly, — 

“Very well: suit yourself.” And, walk- 
ing away a few steps, turned suddenly, 
drew a pistol quick as lightning, and shot 
the bully dead. Then he went back, quite 


unconcernedly, and replaced the stake. 
That was just the “kind of man” Chaun- 
cey was, — only let me add, that, in spite of 
it all, he was a thoroughly good fellow, one 
of those men whom you can “tie to,” as 
we say out there. There was not a man in 
the camp but respected him all the more 
after he shot that fellow. 

But Disbrowe had other accomplishments 
besides his shooting. He was the most per- 
fect gainbler I ever knew. Losing or win- 
ning was apparently all the same to him. 
Let the cards turn as they would, he never 
showed in his face that he cared a picayune 
either way. Only I, who knew him best, 
always could tell when he was losing, by his 
extreme gayety and unconcern. I saw him 
once, in an hour’s time, lose what it had 
taken him twu years of hard work to get, — 
some thirty thousand dollars’ worth of gold; 
and yet he laughed as merrily over it as 
though it had been the best joke in the 
world. And once too I saw him play for a 


still higher stake than that, — nothing less 
than his own life. And, when he found 
that he had lost, he stood up to pay the for- 
feit, wita a smile so careless and genuine 
that there was nota man in that crowd of 
lookers-on, roughs and gamblers though 
they were, but worshiped him for it. It is 
of this desperate stake I am going to tell 
you now. 

W were down at “’Frisco” one day last 
winter, Chauncey and I, when all at once 
he stopped, just before the office of the 
** Life-and-Deaih Insurance Company.” 


** Reddy,’ said he (my name is Redwood, - 


but I’ve always been ** Reddy” to him), 
Reddy, 1’m going in for a policy.” 

**What have you to get insured?” 1] in- 
quired, wonderingly. I knew he had nota 
thousand dollars in the world just then, 
Only a week before he had borrowed five 
thousand of me, which he had at once de- 
posited in a flourishing faro bank down 
town, and from which he was not likely 
soon to draw it out again. 

**IT have myself to insure,”’ he answered. 
“J don’t feel just right about that five 
thousand dollars. If anything should hap- 
pen to me you ’d lose it sure.” 

“If anything should happen to you, old 

boy, I shouid n’t care whether I Jost it or 
not,” 
*“T know it, Reddy; but J should. You 
are the nearest to me of anybody now. 
I’m going to take out a policy for twenty 
thousand dollars, and in yourfavor. Then, 
if 1 go under at any time, you’ll be all 
right.” 

Of course I objected to this squarely, 
though to no effect. We entered the office, 
and Disbrowe announced his errand. He 
was well known in the city, and much re- 
spected notwithstanding his wild life. No 
one ever spoke of him but as a man of hon- 
or. He had no difficulty at all now in ob- 
taining a policy. They knew he was a man 
who carried *‘his life in his hand,’ and 
who was careless of any peril; but they 
knew too that he was a hard man to kill. 
He had been hard-hit more than once, and 
came out all right. It was a common su- 
perstition west of the mountains that 
Chauncey Disbrowe was not born to be 
shot. And as for his health, it was simply 
perfect. A more splendid specimen of phys- 
ical manhood did not live. 

So a policy was made out, —a policy for 
twenty thousand dollars; and, paying his 
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first premium at once, Chauncey handed 
the document to me. I declined to take 
charge of it. Had I foreseen what was to 
come of that bit of paper, I would have 
torn it to atoms on the spot, 

‘*All right,” said he, coolly, when I 
shook my head: “I suppose it’s just as 
well for me to keepit. We’re always to- 
gether.””’ And he buttoned it up in his 
pocket. 

It was not long after this that we went 
east as far as Denver City; and, as ill-luck 
would have it, there we fell in with Rich- 
mond again. Richmond was a cold-blooded, 
out-and-out rascal. Chauncey knew that as 
well as I did, and therefore I never could 
understand why my friend did not cut the 
man dead, and have nothing more to do 
with him. Itcame out, however, this night 
we met Richmond at Denver, that Chaun- 
cey had lost money to him at cards some 
time before; and, though the debt ground 
him a good deal, still, as he could not pay 
the money, he was to a certain extent in 
Richmond’s power. The latter was a 
smooth, oily kind of fellow, —one with 
whom it would be difficult to quarrel. 

It was at rather a low place —I think it 
was a den known as Buckner’s Bower — 
that we met Richmond that evening. Asa 
general thing, I tried to keep Chauncey 
away from such places; for, as I have said, 
he was an inveterate gamester, and the very 
sight of play always gave edge to his appe- 
tite. Buton this night Idid not take much 
thought in the matter, and I knew he had 
very little money about him, and I myself 
had still less, 

At most of the tables ‘‘ sell pitch ’’ seemed 
to be the chief occupation. There was one, 
however, in the middle of the room, where, 
from the larger number of lookers-on, we 
concluded that “ bluff’? must be the at- 
traction; arid to this table we made our 
way. True enough, bluff was the game; 
and, sitting there, coolly shuffling his cards, 
and betting with unwavering confidence on 
his own hand, with apparent recklessness, 
but really with consummate cunning and 
calculation, was Richmond. He nodded to 
us, and his eye sought Chauncey’s witha 
peculiar gleam as we drew near. 

Disbrowe stood for along while behind 
Richmond’s chair, looking over that gentle- 
man’s hand, and watching his play. As for 
me, I took little interest in the game, and 
most of the time was watching Chauncey 
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himself. I could see by his eyes that the 
demon of play was again awake in his bos- 
om. Moreover, he despised Richmond, and 
it provoked him to see how the fellow was 
gradually fleecing his opponent, a drover 
from up-country. Not that Richmond was 
playing an unfair game, but his superior 
skill and discernment enabled him to judge 
his hand much more certainly than the 
other. Chauncey felt that if he could only 
be in the countryman’s place the thing 
would be a trifle more equal. Once he 
looked over at me with an imploring glance, 
as much as to say, **Old fellow, haven’t 
you got any cash about you? I know I 
could win tonight.” But I shook my head; 
and I was glad too that I could do so hon- 
estly. Then I saw Chauncey more than 
once look wistfully at the diamond on his 
finger, — a valuable stone, worth something 
like a thousand dollars, I knew that he 
prised that ring very highly, and had never 
allowed himself to risk it. 

Presently the drover pushed back his 
chair, and arose. ‘I’ve had enough, I 
calkerlate,”’ he said, rather crestfallen. 
‘What collatyral I’ve got ruther dis- 
posed to hold on to. Anybody want ter 
take my place?” And he looked around 
inquiringly. 

Chauncey stepped quickly forward to the 
empty chair. 

*“T’ll take it,” he said, without hesita- 
tion. ‘1 ’ll give you a chance to win what 
little I have, Rich.’’ And he took out about 
fifty dollars, and laid them on the table. 
Richmond did not answer a word, but went 
on shuffling the pack. On the very first 
hand Chauncey risked his whole “pile,” 
and lost it. 

**Is that the way of it?’”’ he said, pleas- 
antly. ‘Well, well: let’s see what this 
will do.” And he drew the diamond from 
his finger, and flung iton the table. You 
know the ring, Rich. Of course you’ll go 
me a thousand for it?” 

Richmond simply bowed, and the game 
went on. Disbrowe evidently meant to 
**put it to the test to win or lose it all.’ 
Again he kept on betting, with perfect as- 
surance, and staked the entire value of the 
ring. Then he “called” his opponent’s 
hand, and, upon its being shown, I was sur- 
prised and delighted (for I was really feel- 
ing anxious about it) to find that my friend 
had won. Richmond merely bit his lip dis- 
dainfully, and motioned Chauncey to cut. 
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It was Richmond who was leading the 
betting this time. He ran the stake up to 
two thousand dollars, the exact amount in 
Chauncey’s possession reckoning the ring; 
and then the hands were again dropped. I 
could hardly restrain myself. Chauncey 
had again won, and had now three thou- 
sand dollars, still retaining his ring. I 
stepped forward and begged him to leave off 
before he became himself the loser; but at 
that Richmond spoke up in his cold, sneer- 
ing way, — 

**Mr. Disbrowe will certainly not think 
of going without giving me satisfaction; es- 
pecially since he is already in my debt to 
the amount of sixteen thousand dollars,” 

Disbrowe sprang to his feet, his eyes 
fairly blazing. 

** Sir,” he cried, *‘ none but a coward and 
a blackguard would speak like that. You 
shall never fling that debt in my face again, 
sir. I?ll play it out with you tonight if I 
die for it. Then he unbuttoned his coat, 
and drew out a paper, which I at once rec- 
ognized as the insurance policy. ‘* Here,” 
he went on, excitedly, ‘‘is a policy on my 
life for twenty thousand dollars. It is pay 
table to Redwood here. He shall assign it 
to you, all but tive thousand dollars, which 
Iowe him. Then I will put another thou- 
sand with it, and play it against the sixteen 
thousand which I owe you. If I win, lam 
clear of you forever; if I lose, then”? — Dis- 
browe raised his right hand solemnly in the 
air, and the whole room wss breathless, 
hanging on his words, which rang out loud 
and clear,—‘*then, upon my honor as a 
gentleman, I will shoot myself dead at this 
tuble, and the money will be yours, You 
know me, Gaunt Richmond; and you know 
that I will do as I say.”’ 

He drew his revolver from his pocket, 
cocked it, and laid it significantly on the 
table. Then he sat down again, and looked 
inquiringly at his adversary. 

“In which case, I merely get the sixteen 
thousand already due me,’’ Richmond an- 
swered, with a sneer. ‘* However, inas- 
much as the debt was good for just nothing, 
Iaccept. Send for a lawyer.” 

While we were waiting for the notary’s 
appearance, I, with many others in the 
room, tried to dissuade Chauncey from his 
desperate purpose; but I knew well we 
might as well have tried to soften a rock. 
I offered to raise the sixteen thousand dol- 
lars, and pay the debt; but in vain. Noth- 
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ing would satisfy him but to play out the 
stake he had proposed. ‘‘It’s of no use, 
gentlemen. I know what I’m about,” was 
all we could get out of him. One thing I 
managed to do, unnoticed by Chauncey or 
Richmond, and, as far as I knew, by any 
one else present. . I took my revolver, whose 
chambers had recently been emptied, though 
the ‘‘ dead cartridges ’’ were still there, and 
substituted it for Disbrowe’s on the table, 

Presently the notary public made his ap- 
pearance, and the policy was duly assigned 
to Richmond. Of course I had no choice 
but to sign the paper. I really felt a good 
deal as Chauncey did about the debt, — 
that it must be paid. But, standing there, 
with Disbrowe’s loaded revolver in my 
breast, I made up my mind that, if Chaun- 
cey’s life was forfeited, Richmond should 
not long outlive him. 

The cards were now dealt. I looked over 
Chauncey’s hand. He certainly had an un- 
usually good one, — one it would have been 
safe to bet on nine times out of ten. There 
was indeed but one combination could beat 
it. The drover looked at it a moment, and 
then turned to me, 

** Look here, Mr. Redwood ”’ (I was well 
known in Denver), ‘‘I’d like to bet six- 
teen thousand dollars on that hand myself, 
What d’ ye say? I’ve got the money right 
here.” 

** But I have n’t,”’ I answered, 

“Wal,” said he, ‘‘ yer friend thar, he’s 
a winnin’ man ter night. Yer see, he’s put 
that thar ring on agin fur ther extry thou- 
sand. I’m superstishus, J am. I’ll make 
the bet with yer, an’ then, ef you lose, why, 
I know all about yer. I’ll take your note 
for the money.” 

I looked into the man’s honest, kindly 
face as he made this proposal, and I saw 
that he was in earnest. If Chauncey lost, 
he meant for me to win enough to pay the 
stake and save his life. I made up my 
mind at once of course, 

* All right: I’li take your bet,” I said. 

Richmond had merely glanced at his 
hand, and then laid it, face down, upon the 
table. ‘* Well,’ asked he, carelessly, “ are 
you prepared to back your hand?” 

* Yes, sir,’ Chauncey answered, curtly. 

* For how much,”’ 

** Sixteen thousand dollars."” 

Richmond raised his eyebrows just a trifle 
at this. Very well,” said he, quietly: 
“I call you,” and showed his hand. It was 


the one combination to be dreaded. Chaun- 
cey had lost. 

There was an awful stillness all through 
the room. Chauncey just glanced at the 
other’s hand, and perceived that he had 
lost; but not a muscle of his face changed. 

“T am quite satisfied, sir,” he said, to 
Richmond, ‘You will let me redeem the 
ring?” And he took up the diamond, put- 
ting down a thousand dollars in its place. 
“ Reddy, old fellow, you’ll wear the ring 
for the sake of old times? And here area 
couple of thousands you had better take. 
I sha’n’t want it, you know.’? Then he 
turned to Richmond again, and, saying, 
“I am glad that you and I are quits, sir,’’ 
he suddenly, before any One could lift a 
hand, seized the revolver, placed it close to 
his temple, and pulled the trigger. Of 
course no report followed. ’ 

He glanced at the weapon in surprise; 
and, understanding at once the deception, 
he looked around at me. It was the first 
time I had ever met that angry flush in his 
eyes that others had felt so often. 

“You had no right to do that, Redwood,” 
he said, sternly. ‘* Nor was it kind. It 
would have been all over now. Where is 
my revolver?” 

But now the drover came forward. 

Here’s suthin’ better ’n that,’’ he said, 
hastily. ‘‘Yer friend here hes jest won 
what you hev lost. Yer’d better take back 
yer life, and let him pay ther debt.” 

Disbrowe looked at me again; and, taking 
the money, I explained just how I had 
“hedged” his bet by backing Richmond’s 
hand, Chauncey’s look did not change in 
the least. 

“Very well,”’ he said. ‘Ido not see but 
that is perfectly fuir, You’ll lend me the 
money of course?” 

Then he turned to the table and picked 
up the policy again, putting down the 
money in exchange, acting all the while as 
though life and death were one and the 
same thing to him. 

“Wal, by Mustapha!’ ejaculated the 
drover, admiringly. ‘* That feiler’s game 
every time. He’s wuth savin’, he is.” 

All this while Richmond sat there with a’ 
silent sneer. ‘Hold on, sir!” he said, as 
Chauncey took up the policy. “I don't 
want your money. I prefer the original 
stake, your life. I have a right to that, I 
think.” 

Chauncey looked at him, deliberating 
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coolly with himself. ‘‘ Well,’’ said he at 
length, “ perhaps youare right. How is it, 
gentlemen?”’ 

And he looked around upon the faces 
about him, 

“No, no, noP’ burst forth in a kind of 


indignant roar from the crowd. “ Put out 
the blackguard! Throw him into the 
street 
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Then Chauncey’s voice rang out again 
**No, no, gentlemen: let uim alone, May 
be it is his right. If 0,—if my life be- 
longs to him, — let him come and take it!” 
And he drew a big bowie-knife from his 
breast, and stood there looking so fierce and 
defiant that it would have taken a braver 
man than Gaunt Richmond to claim his 
blood, 


BERT’S GLOVES. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


They were my brother’s gloves, —of 
thick, dark kid, lined with white wool, and 
trimmed with a fine foreign fur; handsume 
things of the kind; and on the morning that 
he went abroad he had forgotten them, and 
left then in my parlor. I put them in my 
writing-desk, as a sort of keepsake. The 
owner went far from me; sailed over many 
seas, \isited ancient cities, lived a life ut- 
terly apart from mine for nearly ven years, 

It was strange, because Bert had so long 
been sunshine and strength tome. I used 
to sing Leigh Hunt’s old rhyine,— 


“ Say I'm old and gray and sad, 
Say that health and strength have missed 
me, 
Say I’m poor, but also add, 
Bertie kissed me!’’ 


Of course I was glad of his honorable ap- 
pointment, and of the privileges of his for- 
eign tour; but it was a sore trial to have 
him leave me, and for a year I missed him 
terribly. I was a rich woman, but without 
youth or health, living alone with my serv- 
ants in the city, because I liked city life, 
and Bert had been much my escort and 
companion. He had his gay girl friends 
and his club associates, but my parlor was 
his invariable early evening resort. If he 
gave me an hour of petting and gay gossip, 
I did not care that he spent the next half- 
dozen with the belle of a ball-room or in 
the library of some gray savant, for Bert 
was wise as well as witty. He had hun- 
dreds of acquaintances whom I did not 
know. And I think they all valued him, 
more or less, as I did. 

Before he went to Paris, he ald, 

“Philippa, while I am gone, you had 
better have a companion,” 


**Whom? Another old maid to compare 
her doldrums with mine?” 

**No: a young maid, without a care or a 
trouble in the whole world, —little Hilarie 
Gray.’’ 

** Why, she’s a mere child, Bert, if you 
mean Miser Gray’s grand-daughter.” 

“The same. She’s a bright little thing, 
and it’s a pity to have her entombed in 
that old sepulchre of a house where her 
grandsire lives. Nobody takes care of her 
or teaches her anything, I suppose; though 
she ’s the old man’s heiress probably. Take 
her up, Philippa: she needs a friend, and 
you need a plaything. I assure you she’s 
worth while; has the most magnificent 
bronze-brown eyes I ever saw, and you 
must teach her how to use them.” 

** She won’t need eyes or youth or bright- 
ness, to get a husband, with a fortune of a 
hundred thousand dollars.”’ 

“Two hundred thousand, if reports are 
true regarding her grandfather’s wealth,” 
he said. 

* You might wait for her, Bert.” 

**She ’s but thirteen. Could n’t think of 
it.” 

** Suppose I like her, would her grandfa- 
ther let her come here?”’ 

“Yes. I don’t suppose the old dotard 
knows where she is half the time. To tell 
the truth, I sounded him on the subject 
yesterday; and — well, actually, I think he 
considers her board for the next five years 
an object.”’ 

I laughed, this was so characteristic of 
the old banker whose penuriousness had 
gained him the appellation of “ miser.” 1 
was touched, too, to understand how Bert 
had realized my loneliness, and tried to al- 
leviate it, But I made him no promises, 
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and it was many days after his departure 
before I thought again of Hilarie Gray. 

’ But one day, after I had heard a sermon 
on charity which stirred up the benevolence 
of my nature, | bethought me of the child 
whom I had never seen. I began to enter- 
tain the idea that perhaps I could do her 
some good, though I had no thought that 
she could do me any. I reminded myself 
of the great, gloomy stone house where she 
lived in the suburbs, and considered it prob- 
able that my sunny suite of rooms in the 
heart of the city, frequented by authors, 
artists, and the elite of general society, 
would be very enjoyable to a young girl 
reared in convent-like seclusion. Perhaps 
she was fond of music, would appreciate 
the opera, the theatre, the picture galleries, 
—p'easures that sometimes palled upon me, 
so that I was less fortunate than a fresh, 
ignorant girl. I was proverbially hard to 
please in matters of art. But it might be 
enjoyable, perhaps, to witness the delight 
of one more easily gratified; and it was 
with almost eager anticipation that I order- 
ed my carriage, and drove out to Hillsdale, 

Such a shy, beautiful, bright thing! more 
a woman than I had thought her, and ra- 
diant with delight at the idea of coming to 
the Templeton House with me. The old 
skinflint, her grandfather, looked at me 
with his blear eyes, and wondered what I 
could want of Hilarie. 

**It costs a deal to keep a growing child,”’ 
he said warningly, 

‘Perhaps I can afford her support better 
than you can,” I answered. 

“No doubt you can, no doubt,” he re- 
plied; for nothing pleased him better than 
to conceal his wealth, 

Then, turning to his grand-daughter, he 
said, — 

* Well, go, Hilary, go; and don’t wear 
out your clothes too fast or eat too much,” 

She turned her laughing eyes on me, as 
much amused as I at the old man’s foibles, 
and left the room to make her few simple 
preparations for departure. 

She had taken no blight from the mouldy 
old place. She was more simple and un- 
spoiled than most young girls, and far sun- 
hier, 

Her fairy-like brightness made her a fa- 
vorite with my set. Of course the heiress 
of the rich old banker was not patronized, 
though the unworldly child was grateful for 
every courtesy shown her. The fault of 
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her nature, if she had one, was a lack of 
personal pride. She had little confidence 
in herself, and could be ea-ily bent to any 
stronger will. 

Yet there was a gentle self-reliance about 
her that pleased me, Thotgh I had as- 
sumed the care of her, physically and spir- 
itually, she was never a burden to me, 
When it was my mood to withdraw within 
myself, as it often was, Hilarie would en- 
tertain herself, still as happy as a bird; and 
often her sweetness would win me from my 
sadness and forebodings. She was so sym- 
pathetic! And her delight often exceeded 
mine when the postman brought a letter 
from Bert, full of news and good cheer. If 
I were really ill, never was such a darling 
little nurse. She was balm for body and 
soul, 

I think the child loved me, I am sure I 
loved her with a warmth and strength 
which I sometimes wondered at. Her sin- 
cerity and simplicity as well as her affection 
came to be a rest and support to my world- 
weary spirit, I used to spend whole even- 
ings lying on a sofa, my aching head resting 
on her little lap, her soft hands stroking my 
forehead, while I listened to her pleasant 
prattle of the past, — her grandfather's odd 
ways, the old garden, her books; or of the 
present, whereof her ingenious criticisms 
on society greatly amused me. 

But three years went by, and Hilarie was 
a woman; and the young men, as well as 
the old women, found her delightful. At 
sixteen, I think the girl was perfectly beau- 
tiful. I did not wonder that I became so 
popular with gentlemen as a means of mak- 
ing Hilarie’s acquaintance. But, since her 
marriage was a serious thing, I used to 
wonder if I ought not to return her to her 
grandfather’s care. If she formed an at- 
tachment which was not pleasing to him, I 
should perhaps be considered more or less 
responsible for very grave consequences, 
But I could not get my own consent to let 
her go; and I temporized the matter by 
resting on the fact that Hilarie as yet show- 
ed no preferences, 

I think she would have been overcome 
with grief bad I sent her from me to reside at 
Hillsdale alone with her grardfather. He 
had never won her heart; and, her parents 
having died in her infancy, I was, she used 
to say, the only person she had ever loved. 

At this period of her life, 1 know she was 
perfectly happy. 
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Suddenly, without any warning, the mis- 
chief I wished to avoid was done. 

Harry Walbridge won her love. I was 
unprepared for this, because he was very 
young, hardly one-and-twenty, and of that 
gay, mercurial temper she had never seem- 
ed to find congenial, choosing her friends 
from among those older and wiser than her- 
self. But “‘gay youth loves gay youth,” 
and they were a happy pair of playfellows, 
I thought the matter might rest safely there 
for a while; for Harry was siill at college, 
and his future unsettled, 

But in three months he had graduated, 
and talked of marriage. 

I sent him to Hilarie’s grandfather. 

The next day I received a letter by one of 
the old banker’s servants, written in a trem- 
bling hand, saying that he disapproved en- 
tirely of Mr. Harry Walbridge, and requir- 
ing that Hilarie be sent home to him imine- 
diately. 

In the evening, Harry came. 

“The pig headed old dotard! He has 
nothing azainst me but a quarrel with my 
father forty years ago. He forbids me to 


see Hilarie, Is u’t that rough on a feilow, 


though?” 

It was hard; but I knew of nothing that 
I could do. I feared that the morose old 
banker would treat me, not only harshly, 
but rudely, if I attempted an interview with 
him; and indeed | knew of nothing that 1 
could say which would improve matters, 

Of course Harry had interviews with Hi- 
larie while she remained with me; but in 
two days she removed to Hillsdale. 

She went, her beautiful eyes swollen with 
weeping; for it was like turning her back 
on all she enjoyed, and going to prison. 
Old legends read in the musty library, the 


trumpet-flowers over the broken arbors, and 


the tame animals at Hillsdale were no long- 
er sufficient for her, as they had been in her 
childhood’s days. 

Of course I missed the girl’s Bright pres- 
ence sadiy; but I had often warned myself 
that I could not keep her always, and so I 
was somewhat prepared to lose her. 

The old man had separated the lovers, 
but he could not keep them apart. Hilarie 
never came to see me, that Harry was not 
at the house as soon as she; and, when I 
went down to the seashore in August, Hi- 

.larie begged leave to accompany me, and 
Harry, too, was there. 
it was late on a cold November evening, 
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after our return, that a carriage stopped at 
the door of Templeton House, and a mo- 
ment later Harry and Hilarie were in my 
arms. 

They were just married, and both were 
pale as young ghosts with excitement, 

**We are a runaway couple, of course,”’ 
said Harry, ‘* and are on our way to my fa- 
ther’s, I took Hilarie up at the garden gate 
at Hillsdale, Pray give her an extra shawl, 
or she will freeze before we get to Marsh- 
field, It has turned out a dreadfully cold 
night.” 

“And you too, Harry,—do you want 
nothing?’ I asked, when I had wrapped 
Hilarie warmly. 

** Have you a pair of thick gloves?’”’ he 
asked. ‘*I am going tuo drive out home.”’ 

I brought Bert’s gloves from my desk, 
and gave them to him. Hilarie kissed and 


clung to me, shivering, as if some appre- 
hension of what was to follow was then 
upon her. I heid her to my breast until 
the last moment, and then bade God bless 
them, when they went out into the dark, 
cold night, 

A week later, in my morning paper, I 


read of the terrible accident which befell 
them. 

On the day following their marriage, they 
had been arranging the rooms assigned to 
tueir use. In the centre of the little parlor 
a heavy bronze chandelier was hung. The 
ornament had been insufficiently secured, 
or the moving of the piano and heavy fur- 
niture had loosened it; for, as they stood 
beneath, it had fallen, and felled them botb 
to the floor. Hilarie had received only a 
slight flesh-wound upon the shoulder, but 
Harry was fatally injured upon the head, 

I learned afterward that Hilarie had sent 


for me before he died; but the nove had 


miscarried, and never reached me. 

As soon as I received the news, I went 
immediately to Marshfield, and with some 
difficulty found Hilarie’s residence. She 


was ill from the effects of the shock and 
grief, and, lifting her fevered face and 


heavy eyes from the pillow, scarcely knew 
me. 

Harry had been buried that morning. 

As soon as she was a little recovered, she 
begged to come home with me; and, after 
these many changes, Hilarie was again in 
my parlors, sinking down as if it were the 
only place on earth where she could find 
peace. 


A letter was remailed to her from her 
grandfather, —sent by Harry’s father. 

A few harsh words. He was ill. He 
hoped she would not force her presence 
upon him, as he did not wish to see her. 
He wished he had died before he had 
learned of the disgrace she had brought 
upon him. He hoped she would retreat 
with her paramour to some distant part of 
the country, that he might not be troubled 
again with her while he lived. 

Poor Hilarie! She had grown pale and 
thin and wild-eyed, I dreaded the effect of 
this cruel note upon her,—for I ran it 
through first, as I sat by her side, at her re- 
quest. 

** What is it?” she asked, lifting her pal- 
lid face from the sofa where she lay, watch- 
ing my countenance. I was forced to give 


Ler the sheet, 
The wicked old man, out of the memories 


of his own dissolute youth, had seemed to 
see only guilt in her elopement. I under- 
stood this from his letter. She did not: 
perhaps she did not read it carefully. She 
dropped it with a long pained sigh, and 


silently turned away her face. 


“ He was always either unkind or indif- 
ferent. I did not expect much else,’’ she 
said, after a few moments. 

I picked up the letter, and concealed it. 

Hilarie remained with me six months. 
Then she said that she wished to concilliate 


her grandfather if possible. I understood. 
It was for the sake of the little one coming 
to her. 

I took her in my carriage to Hillsdale. 

I kept close by her side as we went into 
the musty old library where her grand- 
father sat. He started up, and peered at 
her closely. 


“ Married you call yourself, eh?” he said 


to her first few gentle words, ‘ Where is 
your marriage certificate?” 

She looked from him to me blankly. 

“ Certificate?” she repeated. 

**Yes: there must bave been one, dear. 


You should have brought it,” I said, 


T did not see any,” she murmured, 

The old man laughed sardonically. 

** Harry must have had one of course,” I 
said assuringly as I noted her look of 
alarm. ‘‘ Don’t trouble your niece about 
the matter, I beg of you, Mr. Gray, for she 
isnot strong. The certificate shall be found, 


and submitted to your inspection,” 
“TI should like to see it, —I should like 
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to see it, of course,” he replied, with most 
disagreeable inflection. ‘* But, in case it is 
difficult to find it, I shall not be surprised. 
I know the blood Harry Walbridge came of: 
it is bad blood. But, since you connived at 
her running away with him, Miss Philippa 
Redlowe, perhaps you will like to leave 
your money to his child.” 

Hilarie’s cheek flushed with anger, for 
she loved Harry tenderly, but she did not 
speak for a moment. The pale, troubled 
look came back to her face. 

* Auntie,” she said to me, “ what is a 
marriage certificate?” 

I explained. 

“There was one, I remember now, but 
I do not know where it is.’’ 

After a moment sbe turned to her grand- 
father. 

**Grandfather,”’ she said, earnestly, “I 


do not want you to leave any money to 
Harry’s child. If you dislike Harry, I had 


far rather you would not. But I came to 
you because I am homeless but for Miss 
Redlowe’s kindness, and I thought the birth 
of my child should take place here. But I 


cannot beg you to take me back, and now I 


cannot bring myself to stay, even if you re- 
quested it. I—oh! my heart is breaking!” 

She clasped her hands across her breast, 
and I think would have fallen to the floor 
but that I caught ber. Such utter grief as 
swept over her I never witnessed. I could 
do nothing but support and fondle her, and 
this I did fearlessly. The cruelty of even 
that hard old man seemed arrested. He 
rang for a glass of water for her, and, when 
we rose to depart, sent a servant with us to 
the carriage. 

Of course I kept Hilarie with me. She 
knew she was welcome. And when, in the 
autumn, her little boy was born, he too was 


welcome. 

He was a sunny little creature. His 
mother’s sadness and tears had no effect on 
the tiny laughing creature, who soon grew 
into the sturdiest of little toddlers, filling 


my quiet rooms with his clatter and merry 


shouts, He drew Hilarie from her melan- 
choly to an enjoyment of life again, and 
once more we two were happy together. 
Loving Hilarie as I did, I longed to see 
her righted. With this end in view, I took 
counsel with my lawyer, Mr. Westerly, who 
was also Mr. Gray’s lawyer, and I think it 
was partly owing to his influence that we 


at length gained the day. 
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For Hilarie’s marriage certificate was not 
to be found, and her grandfather died with- 
out seeing her again during his life. 

Of course we searched everywhere for the 
certificate. I went with Hilarie to Marsh- 
field, and we brought away many tokens of 
Harry, though not the valued paper. 
Among other things, Hilarie found Bert’s 
gloves, which Harry had borrowed on that 
eventful night, and returned them to me 
with a sob. 

will keep them together, dear,” I 
said, 

Our search being unsuccessful, we re- 
turned to the city; and months grew into 
years, and brought us few more changes 
until old Mr. Gray died. 

His will read to this effect: — 

If Hilarie’s marriage was proved valid, 
the bulk of his fortune was settled upon 
her. If not, it was to be used for the bene- 
fit of a certain society which he had found- 
ed. Five years was the time allotted in 
which to decide the matter. 

Though her claims as an heiress had di- 
minished, new suitors poured around Hi- 
larie, who was more beautiful as a woman 
than she had been as a girl. It was her 
mind as well as her person which was now 
80 attractive that men and women alike ad- 
mired and courted her. And again I forced 
myself to entertain the thought that she 
would some time betakenfrom me. I scru- 
tinized her gallants criticisingly, hoping her 
second choice might please me, yet fearing 
that it would not, » 

Hilarie and I were sitting together one 
day, —I embroidering a scarf with Parma 
violets for little Hal, and Hilarie cutting 
the leaves of a new magazine preparatory to 
reading aloud to me,—when the door 
opened, and a gentleman on the threshold 
took off his hat. 

A dark, thin face, full of sunshine, a bold 
forehead, piercing eyes. I don’t know why 
I was so obtuse. It was Hilarie -who, ris- 
ing and beaming with sympathetic delight, 
said, — 

“Mr. Redlowe.” 

“What!” I cried. 

“It is Bert,” said Hilarie. 

I jumped up like a school-girl, and ran to 
hug him. He caught me in his arms, and, 
Hilarie says, waltzed around the room with 
me, 

When we were over the first excitement, 
and could sit down and behave like rational 
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creatures, Hilarie would have stolen away, 
and left Bert and I to quiet conversation, 
but he gently detained her. 

**Do not try to make a stranger of your- 
self,’’? he said. ‘* Do you not know it was I 
who first brought Philippa and you to- 
gether?” 

‘Then you did me the greatest service of 
my life,’’ she answered. 

She remained a while longer. But when 
Hal called her, and she left the room, Bert 
said, — 

“T never saw a woman so perfectly lovely 
in my life.” 

Of course my letters to him had contain- 
ed all of Hilarie’s history, and one had nev- 
er arrived from him which I had not read 
to her. So they were prepared, being what 
they were, to like each other. 

To love each other, soon. I cannot say 
with what utter delight I saw my brother’s 
eyes flash with rapture at the mention of 
her name, while her beautiful face grew ra- 
diant at his approach. It is true her young 
heart had once been given to Harry Wal- 
bridge, but all her noble being was included 
in her love for Bertram, 

“IT am so happy! You and Hilarie will 
some day be married,’’ I said. 

* God willing,’’ he responded. 

And, when I talked with Hilarie, she 
said, — 

** My happiness frightens me.’”’ 

They were in no great haste to marry, 
being contented with the present. But dur- 
ing the bright months Hilarie one day con- 
fided to me her unconquerable sorrow that 
her marriage certificate could nowhere be 
found. 

“Bert is not rich. We do not want to be 
a burden to him, — Hal and 1”? (for Bert 
had offered to adopt the boy, giving him 
his name); ‘‘and I should so like to bring 
him the fortune that my grandfather left,”’ 

* You a burden to Burt, Hilarie! Do 
not let him hear you say that. He will be 
sincerely hurt.”’ 

‘** But I should so like the money for his 
sake,’”’ she responded. 

But I had warned her, and she did not 
mention the subject to him, at least not as 
she had spoken to me, 

Their wedding-day was set at last. Bert 
had purchased a lovely chalet ten miles 
from the city. We had all been busy for a 
fortnight in arranging and furnishing it, 
constantly driving in town and out, and fit- 
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ting up the most exquisite little home ima- 
ginable, But at times I saw the cloud on 
Hilarie’s brow. 

If Bert saw it, he thought she was tired; 
and no tenderness or devotion I ever wit- 
nessed exceeded his. 

At last the wedding morning came, and 
they were married at my rooms, where Hi- 
larie had spent the happiest hours of her 
life. Friends, old and new, pressed around 
to wish them all happiness; and never, I 
think, was a more entirely beautiful wed- 
ding. It seemed a fitting prelude to the 
life they entered upon. 

I was to shut up my rooms, and spend a 
fortnight with them at the chalet. 

Seldom is a wedding party of four as 
united as were we, There was not one of 
us who did not genuinely love the other 
three, 

We were fastening our wraps, — the dou- 
ble-seated, open carriage waiting at the 
door, — when Bertram said, — 

It is getting cold. I wish I had a warm- 
er pair of driving-gloves.”’ 

1 turned, and opened my desk. But, re- 
membering that the gloves had been worn 
by Harry, I hesitated, on Hilarie’s account, 
to offer them to Bert. But, the moment 
she saw them, she caught them up. 

‘“* Here, dear,” she said, offering them to 
him: “ these are just the thing.” 
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He slipped on one, and buttoned it. 
Then he thrust his remaining hand into 
the other. 

“What is this?’ he said, pulling it off 
again. 

He drew out a slip of folded paper, and 
looked inquiringly. 

A strange intuition flashed upon me. I 
felt myself grow pale. My breath shorten- 


ed. I dared not speak, and feigned to be 
arranging little Hal’s dress. 

* Why, this is’? — 

Hilarie leaned over his shoulder; and to- 
gether they read—her marriage certifi- 
cate. 


“Oh! I’m so glad! so glad?’ she cried, 
bursting into tears, that quite astonished 
Bert. 

**T am a rich woman now,” she cried, 
when we were in the carriage; and, with all 
her nappiness, I had never seen her so 
overjoyed as at that moment. And, that it 
was a perfectly unselfish joy, I very well 
knew. 

In brief time the fortune came to her, 
and all the world congratulated Bert that 
he had secured the heiress. He brushed 
such people aside as he would fleck off 
buzzing insects; but life has many changes, 
and Miser Gray’s money came, at length, 
to be of great benefit in my brother’s fam- 
ily. 


VESPERI. 
BY STUDIO. 


Now the dusky, star-eyed Evening, 
Gliding from the spirit-land, 

Changeth all the face of nature 
By the waving of her wand; 

For the mystic shadows, falling 
From her drooping, floating wing, 
Make the trees seem like tall spectres 

In the darkness shivering. 


Nature, like a fair young novice, 
Wraps a veil about her brow; 
While the earth and heaven seem as 
Silent as a cloister now. 
The nightingale’s exquisite music 
Floateth through the gloaming dim 
As it were the novice singing, 
Ere she sleeps, her vesper hymn. 


Hamilion, 0., September, 1877. 
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THE GREEN FLAG 
BY REV. DR. 


Since the commencement of the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, the world has 
several times been startled by the announce- 
ment that the “ Flag of the Prophet” was 
about to be unfurled in the streets of Stam- 
boul. Such an event, if it should happen 
(which may Heaven avert!), would proclaim 
a crusade in which all true Mussulmans 
would be bound to take an active part, and 
to fight against Christianity in every part 
of the world. They may be in India, Ara- 
bia, Egypt, or wherever else their scattered 
race has found a home; the raising of the 
green standard is a call which none may 
disobey without, as the Koran lays it down, 
sacrificing all his hopes of Paradise. 

This fearful appeal to all the worst pas- 
sions of the Eastern races hangs like a men- 
ace over the Mohammedan world; and if 
the word was once uttered and the dread 
flag unfurled, there is no telling to what 
sanguinary excesses it might lead an enthu- 
siastic and half-savage people. It may be 
of interest to our readers if, under these 
circumstances, we endeavor to make them 
acquainted with the origin and history of a 
banner which has not seen the light of day 
since the Empress Catharine of Russia at- 
tempted to reinstate Christianity in the City 
of the Sultans, and which once unfurled, 
would sect a whole world ablaze. 

There have been many flags or signals 
used by various nations at different crises 
in their history to incite the peoples to bat- 
tle on behalf of religions, dynasties, and 
ideas; but none has attained to the fearful 
notoriety which appertains to the terrible 
“Flag of the Prophet,” which is really a 
banner of blood, for it dispels the idea of 
mercy from the minds and hearts of its fol- 
lowers, and gives no quarter to man, wo- 
man, or child. 

The Red Cross banner of the Christian 
Crusaders was an emblem of chivalry, mer- 
cy, gentleness, and love; but- under its folds 
many a dark deed and many a shameless 
act were committed; and it was understood 
by the members of the Mokammedan faith 
to mean nothing less than the utter exter- 
mination of their race. This feeling, with 
its consequent hatred of Christianity, shows 


OF THE PROPHET. 
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itself even at this advanced period in the 
world’s history, by the recent refusal of the 
Turkish government to allow its ambulance 
corps and hospitals to bear the red cross of 
the Geneva Convention (a sign which is en- 
tirely neutral, and is designed to protect its 
wearers while they are engaged on their er- 
rands of mercy to the sick and wounded of 
both sides), adopting instead thereof their 
own emblem of the crescent. Thus we see 
these rival emblems once more waving over 
the field of battle, though, happily, to miti- 
gate rather than increase the horrors of 
war. 

In France the “oriflamme” or golden 
sun upon a field of crimson signified ‘‘ no 
quarter; but this celebrated Flag of the 
Prophet means infinitely more than this, 
It is a summons to an antichristian crusade, 
a challenge of every believer in the Prophet 
to arms; a war-signal in fact, which, like 
the Fiery Cross of Scotland, would flash its 
dread command through the domain of Is- 
lam. In the interests of humanity, how- 
ever, we may hope that the ‘‘ Commander 
of the Faithful” will never utter the dread- 
ful word; for then indeed would the whole 
soul and strength of Christendom turn 
against the enemy of all civilized laws, hu- 
man and divine. 

The Prophet himself predicted that one 
day when his followers should number a 
hundred millions—which they do now, 
with twenty millions more added tu it — his 
flag should fly against the advancing power 
of the northern races; and the Koran or 
Mohammedan Bible says that when its 
silken folds are flung forth ‘‘the earth will 
shake, the mountains melt into dust, the 
seas blaze up in fire, and the children’s hair 
grow white with anguish.’’ This language 
is of course metaphorical; but it is easy to 
conceive, by the light of very recent history, 
that some such catastrophe might take 
place, as the displaying of this terrible sym- 
bol would raise a frenzy of fanaticism in 
the breasts of the Mohammedan race all 
over the globe. 

The origin of the insignia is a curious 
one. Mohammed gazing out upon a vast 
prospect of fields, said: “‘ Nature is green, 
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and green shall be my emblem, for it is 
everlasting and universal.’? In course of 
time, however, it lost that innocent signifi- 
cance; and amid his visions, the great 
dreamer saw the Green Flag floating as a 
sign that all true believers should take up 
their arms and march against the Infidel; 
in fact the green turban was the sacred 
head-dress of the pilgrim or perfected Is- 
lami e who had gone to Mecca; and hence 
the sanctity of this formidable standard. 

When once unfurled, it summons all Is- 
lam by an adjuration from the Koran that 
the sword is the solitary emblem and instru- 
ment of faith, independence, and patriot- 
ism; that armies, not priests, make con- 
verts; and that sharpened steel is the “‘ true 
key to heaven or hell.” Upon that fearful 
ensign are inserted the words which are 
supposed to have been written at Mecca it- 
self,—namely: ‘All who draw it (the 
sword) will be rewarded with temporal ad- 
vantages; every drop shed of their biood, 
every peril and hardship endured by them, 
will be registered on high as more merito- 
rious than either fasting or praying. If 
they fall in battle, their sins will be at once 
blotted out, and they will be transported to 
Paradise, there to revel in eternal pleasures 
in the arms of black-eyed houris. But for 
the first heayen are reserved those of the 
Faithful who die within sight of the Green 
Flag of the Prophet.’’ Then follow the ter- 
rible and all-significant words, the fearful 
war-cry against God and man: “ Then may 
no man give or expect mercy!’ 

This is the outburst of barbarism with 
which the world is threatened in this year 
of grace 1878; and the reader cannot do 
otherwise than mark the cunning nature of 
the portentous words inscribed on the 
Prophet’s banner. What would not most 
men do, civilized or savage, for ‘‘ temporal 
advantages”? While to the Eastern peo- 
ples fasting and praying are looked upon as 
of so meritorious a nature, that to find 
something else which, in the eyes of Allah, 
would be deemed of greater value still, 
would be a desideratum which none would 
fail to grasp, by any means whatever, if it 
came within their reach, But Mohammed’s 
wonderful knowledge of human nature, and 
more especially of Eastern human nature, 
is shown in his picture of Paradise as pre- 
pared for the Faithful who fall in battle; 
while his declaration that the highest 
heaven in this so-called Paradise will be re- 


served for those who die within sight of the 
Green Flag is a masterpiece of devilish pol- 
icy unequaled in the annals of mankind, 

It scarcely needed the fearful words 
which follow to add emphasis to this dread- 
ful appeal to the passions of a semi-barbar- 
ous race. Another motto on this sacred 
flag is not without significance at the pres- 
ent time: ‘‘The gates of Paradise are un- 
der the shade of swords;’ and this alone 
would, if the flag were unfurled in the holy 
mosque of Constantinople, give to the Turk 
a moral power over his subordinates the ef- 
fect of which it would be vain to calculate. 
Civilized though he partially is, he still 
firmly believes in the old doctrine of kismet 
or fatality, and in angels fighting on his be- 
half; not less implicitly than did his ances- 
tors at the battle of Beder, where this for- 
midable green standard was first unfurled. 
There,” says the historian, “‘ they elevated 
the standard, which Mohammed from his 
height in heaven blessed.” 

Thus arose the great tradition of this sa- 
cred war-emblem, which it is a Turkish 
boast was never yet captured in battle, 
though it was once in extreme peril in a 
fight between hill and plain; when Moham- 
med himself had it snatched out of his 
hands, Ali, his kinsman, however, thrust 
himself in front of a hundred spears, and 
won the victory with the immaculate flag 
flying over his head. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that a 
race so superstitious as the Turks should 
attach an almost miraculous value to such 
a symbol of their past history and their 
present power, It isa spell wherever their 
race or religion flourisbes, and its invoca- 
tion in the serious form now menaced can- 
not be regarded without anxiety. The day 
of the military apostles of Mohammed may 
be past, it is true; but the tradition sur- 
vives; and the unfurling of this flag might 
be the spark which would set fire to the la- 
tent enthusiasm of the Mohammedan race 
and involve the world in a religious war, 

We have referred to the great French 
banner, the oriflamme; and it was that 
which led the French Crusaders through 
the Holy Land and headed the royal armies 
of France in the campaigns of the sixteenth 
century, while it also divided the Blue from 
the White in the Burgundian civil wars; 
but this Flag of the Prophet today exercises 
a magical influence over one hundred and 
twenty millions of the human race, scat- 
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tered about in Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Persia, and Egypt, over the Nile and the 
Ganges, and from Jerusalem to the Red 
Sea. 

The desire of Mohammed, however, was, 
that while a)] pilgrims whose task had been 
fulfilled should wear the green turban, no 
sovereign in his succession should unfur) 
the Green Flag of the Faith unless Islam 
were in imminent peril. The unfurling of 
the banner would be performed with great 
religious ceremony, and in the presence of 
the Commander of the Faithful, who is 
himself supposed to carry it at the head of 
his army; while a fearful curse would be 
called down upon the head of every Moham- 
medan who, capable of bearing arms, failed 
to rally round it. 

The standard itself is not a very hand- 
some one, and is surpassed both in value 
and appearance by many of the banners 
which belong to the various benefit socie- 
ties and other mutual associations of men 
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in this country. It is of green silk, with a 
large crescent on the top of the staff, from 
which is suspended a long plume of horse- 
hair (said to have been the tail of the Proph- 
et’s favorite Arab steed), while the broad 
folds of the flag exhibit the crescent and the 
quotations from the Koran already men- 
tioned. 

The state color of one of our regiments 
of the Guards is a much prettier and more 
expensive standard than the great banner 
of Islam; but (to such small things is man’s 
enthusiasm attached) if the latter was the 
veriest ‘“‘rag” in existence, nothing could 
mar the beauty which the prestige of more 
than a thousand years has given to it in the 
eyes of a Mussulman. 

The Flag of the Prophet is kept in the 
mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
and is in the custody of the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
or Mohammedan chief-priest, where all 
well-wishers of humanity may sincerely 
trust it will ever remain, 


THWARTED 


BY MRS. M. 


am rash, Florence ; I own to the South- 
ern blood that leaps through my veins, — 
that makes me, as you say, wilful and pas- 
sionate. But I am a man, with a man’s 


feelings and high principle of honor. I am 
no boy, Florence, to be wiled from this gay 
smile to that, —I must and will be heard.” 

is better not,’ said Florence Mar- 
nard, turning away half impatiently. ‘‘We 
have been such good friends, Willis, I have 
hoped nothing would disturb the calm cur- 
rent of our happiness,”’ And the sweet- 
faced girl sighed as she seated herself again. 

* Florence — Florence — how could I help 
it?” cried the young man, passionately. 
** Have I not been always under the spell of 
your presence? When you were but a 
child, I loved you, madly. I cannot—lI 
will not see the prize I have toiled for, early 
and late, slip from my grasp, Oh! if you 
knew how hard I have tried to be good, for 
your sake, —to be, if possible, worthy of 
you, — you would let your heart love me, I 
know you would.” 

“If it were in my power,” said Florence, 
sadly and seriously. ‘“‘If it will comfort 
you, let me tell you how hard I have tried 


VENGEANCE. 
A. DENISON. 


to find in my heart one chord that would 
thrill in sympathy with the feelings you 
profess, It is in vain, Willis. I love you 
as a friend, as a brother, even, —for that 
you have always seemed,—but, oh! you 
would not take for a wife one whose every 
impulse revolts at the thought of that other 
sacred union!” 

The man stood up, fire in his eyes, a scar- 
let flush on his cheek, his arms folded, his 
hands clenched (though out of sight) till 
the blood almost came. He gazed at the 
girl with a strangely varying expression, — 
now cruel and relentless, now tender and 
pitiful. 

“Florence, you will never know how 
much I love you. Two years ago, when I 
thought that perhaps I had lost you, I 
sought to put the wide seas between us. I 
traveled fast and far, even to the wilds of 
Australia. The suffering of that time has 
left indelible marks upon my face. I thought 
I had conquered.” He stopped for a mo- 
ment, his lips working convulsively, He 
turned away to hide his emotion, but in a 
few moments resumed. “I came back, 
hoping, as I had heard nothing from you, 
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that you were married. If it had been so, 
all might have been well. But you met me 
with the same kind tones of old, the same 
sweet smile. O Heaven! how my pulses 
throbbed with hope again! All the past 
was forgotten. I madly believed that my 
absence had worked a change in your feel- 
ings. I dared to dream again, —-I dared to 
love. Icannot give you up, Florence, —I 
will not give you up!” 

Florence rose from her seat, frightened at 
hs manner, trembling as she noted his 
changed appearance. 

“No, —don’t leave me as if you were 
afraid of me; I can’t endure that. I will 
not harm you, Florence; but I cannot give 
up the hope that you don’t understand your 
own heart. that you don’t understand me. 
You, at least, love no one else, do you, 
Florence?” 

‘J have never loved any man, Willis,” 
she said, calmly; ‘and if this is the com- 
plexion of that great mystery, I trust I 
never may. [”— 

‘Florence, you know not what you are 
saying,” cried the young man, his swarthy 
face glowing again. ‘*‘ What have I done 
to distress you? Pity me! pity me! It is 
not love that prompts me to violent speech ; 
it is disappointment where I had staked all 
my dearest hopes, Oh, why was I ever 
born to endure this misery!” 

Florence stood there, pitying. She trem- 
bled, and could have wept, but it would not 
do to show any emotion that might be con- 
strued into signs of relenting. This man’s 
fiery nature did not suit her usually calm 
temperament. How was it possible that 
she, so quiet and retiring, bad won a love 
so terribly real, —so enduring? She could 
not understand it, but stood there perplexed, 
pitying, yet strong in her resolve, 

It was quite true, as she had said; no 
man had won her love, and she was not 
prepared to know by one single pang the 
misery that he was suffering. She knew 
that his eye was haggard, his brow too early 
marked with strong lines, his heart heavy, 
for many a labored sigh came up from its 
depths; but she could feel no sympathy 
With him, and but faint pity. Sometimes 
she was impatient under his homage, — 
more than once after this almost stormy in- 
terview. His nature was not a fine one; it 
rather resembled the iron that will corrode 
till the rust has eaten beyond the surface, 
than the good gold that bears the tempering 
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heat of the fire and comes out purer than 
before. 

Florence was obliged, in self-defence, to 

be cool in her demeanor before him, and it 
sometimes enraged him, His petitions be- 
came more like persecutions, and at last for 
a time they did not speak together. He 
carried his resolves smothered in his own 
bosom, till his jealousy grew to be a con- 
suming fire. He watched her at all times 
with a secret rage, and blood that ran hot 
to his fingers’ ends if he detected her be- 
stowing her smiles on others, She grew to 
be afraid of him, and yet a sort of pity kept 
her powerless, If she had confided in her 
father (she had no mother) there might 
have been a way of escape. In considera- 
tion of the young man’s own feelings, he 
would have placed them far apart. But 
gradually it grew to be a matter of course 
to see him watch her under his bent, black 
brows, — to find him following like a shad- 
ow wherever she went; and as now he said 
but little of his love, she hoped it would in 
some inexplicable manner die out and leave 
her free, 
_ One sabbath a stranger appeared in the 
rector’s pew. He was not handsome, though 
his was one of those faces that suggests 
beauty rather than possesses it, Yet he 
was sufficiently attractive in manner and 
appearance to set the whole parish to talk- 
ing and wondering. 

**T want you to get acquainted with him, 
if that jealous lover of yours will let you,” 
said Letitia Saunders, a little blonde in 
pink and white, who called on Florence the 
following week, and seated herself airily, 
with an eye to’ the disposition of her‘floun- 
ces, 

** My jealous lover!” exclaimed Florence, 
in some surprise, 

“Yes, that haughty Southerner whom 
some of us admire so much. Little do we 
get for it in return, save cool indifference, 
* He is joined to his ido}; let him alone.’ ” 

Florence smiled at her flippancy, but 
crimsoned, too. 

is—no lover of mine,” she would 
have said, but could not with truth. ‘“Noth- 
ing to she added, —“ nothing what- 
ever. Of course he is attentive, —any man 
would be who holds the position he does in 
my father’s household; but his regards, in 
my sight, are only brotherly, I assure you.’”’ 

“Strange! It is all round that you are 
engaged.”’ 
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** Indeed?” 

“Yes, I heard it at Mrs. James's, and even 
Mr. Felix told me as if, I imagined, — per- 
haps it was only imagination, after all, — 
Willis Boynton had himself told him.” 

It flashed over Florence suddenly, pain- 
fully. Could Willis stoop so low as to cir- 
culate this report, and thus, driven by his 
insane jealousy, attempt to bar all others 
from approaching her? The thought made 
her cheeks tingle, — gave her a thrill almost 
of anger. 

“Tam not engaged to Willis, and never 
expect to be, Letitia, I care nothing at all 
for him, and only receive his attentions as I 
would those of my own brother if I had 
one. You must see how cool Iam toward 
him,” 

“Yes, I have often remarked that; but 
people will talk in this village, so I suppose 
there ’l] be scandal enough with reference 
to the new comer who is very rich, and I 
think splendid looking, don’t you? Now 
there ’ll be a rush to see who can get him. 
I’m going to stand back and look on. I 
have always said I never cared about being 
married, you know.” 

“fs he a relation of the rector?” asked 
Florence, willing to pursue the subject, for 
to tell the truth she had been somewhat 
moved by the sight of this stranger, — she 
who met most men with indifference. 

“Don’t know, likely not; though some 
say he is a cousin of his wife. At any rate 
he is distinguished, and all but handsome, — 
just the sort of man to make a hero, don’t 
you think so?” 

At that moment, in burst another figure, 
dress and ringlets in disorder. 

“O girls, excuse me, but I’m in such a 
hurry. We ’re extemporizing a picnic to 
Sunbright Lake. It’s a capital day, and 
papa says he will go,—and Mr. Allington, 
that ’s papa’s visitor, —and we must be all 
ready by eleven, with luncheons, and cape- 
bonnets, and hats, you kirfow, Oh, dear! 
I’m all out of breath.’’ She sank down 
rosy and panting. ‘‘ We sha’n’t have many 
men, but there’s Amos Keith, — Captain 
Keith, I ought to call him, to be sure, — but 
then he ’s engaged to Mary Danvers, so he 
*s no company; then there ’s Willis, and 
Herbert Anthon, — 

“Willis is out of town; won’t be home 
till night,” said Florence, 

“ Well, not much of a loss,”’ laughed the 
little creature; “‘he would have been de- 


voted to you. It does provoke me to see 
these engaged people.” 

“We are not engaged, Minnie,” said 
Florence. ‘‘I am surprised. This is the 
second time today I have heard what is in- 
deed news to me.” 

“Oh, I’m glad of that!’ cried Minnie, 
“for I never quite liked Willis; he ’s so 
dark-looking. But it’s the truth that the 
engagement is spoken of everywhere.”’ 

** You may contradict iton my authority,” 
said Florence, calmly. 

*T will, then; but come—what about 
ourfun? Ican’t give it up. If you must 
know, I was the first one who thought about 
it, and papa laughed at me and doubted my 
success. That spurred me. It’s a glori- 
ous day, neither too hot nor too cool; and 
we ’ll have at least one man there who is 
n’t married or engaged. Won’t that bea 
novelty?”’ 

** And he’s so fine-looking,” said Leti- 
tia. 

“Is n’t he? Papa says he never sawa 
nobler specimen of manhood, You should 
have heard papa and him parley vous in 
French last night. It was splendid. Papa 
says he has n’t had such a treatin a great 
while; says he is the most finished French 
conversationalist he ever met with out of 
Paris. Whatdo you think of that? Brush 
up your French, girls.’’ 

“Dear me, I hope he is n’t a learned 
man,”’ said Letitia, piteously. 

“You would think so if you had seen 
him romp with me last night. If there 
was n’t a curly-headed little boy in the army, 
for whom I have a strong regard,”’ she add- 
ed, laughing and blushing, ‘‘I don’t know 
what would be the consequences, But 
come, girls; speak quick, — will you go?”’ 

“TI will,” said Letitia, rising with deci- 
sion. 

**So will I,”’ returned Florence, catching 
the enthusiasm. ‘‘ What shall we carry?” 

**Oh, anything that will taste good spread 
out on the grass. Mother is getting table- 
cloths and ware ready,and Tinny is mark- 
ing down, we must get up a party. Oh, 
dear! I’ve to go on the hill for the Den- 
lieghs and Amhursts, Be sure and be at 
the depot by eleven. Won’t we have a 
merry time?’”’ 

Yes, Florence felt a strong presentiment 
that she, at least, should enjoy the occasion. 
She did not say so to herself in just so 
many words, but it was an immense relief 
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to feel that she was not to be followed about 

by the man whose eyes had grown to be al- 
most intolerable to her. Once she had 
thought them beautiful, for Willis was ac- 
knowledged to be very handsome by every- 

’ body, and yet, strange to say, he was not 
generally liked. Many people were heard 
to say that it was a pity so charming a girl 
as Florence Maynard could be induced to 
like him, for there was something uncanny 
in his appearance. It was such a pleasure 
to feel that nobody was watching her, or at- 
tending to every want, noting every move- 
ment. Her spirits rose high as she made 
her preparations. It was somewhat strange 
that the open, noble face of the stranger 
mingled some way with her anticipations, 
She laughed at herself for the thought, but 
it was nevertheless true that she had been 
very much pleased with the new-comer’s 
appearance, and found herself unconscious- 
ly comparing the two faces, —that of Wil- 
lis always losing by the comparison, 

Everything was in readiness when the 
little company met at the cars, Two strong 
men carried an immense basket well packed 
between them. Each party had at least a 
lunch-basket filled. All were merry, gay, 
and laughing as they took their seats, con- 
scious that no marplot was in their midst. 

The grounds arrived at, there was plenty 
todo, Some busied themselves in bringing 
water and wood, for they were to have a 
genuine tea-making; othérs took out the vi- 
ands and placed them in order; others still 
strayed nearer the edge of the beautiful 
lake. 

Florence was engaged at the spring. She 
had nearly filled her pitcher, when a musi- 
cal voice near her said, — 

** Let me assist you.” 

She looked up almost trembling to see 
two dark blue eyes smiling in her face, 
Strange how that glance shook her equa- 
nimity. She, who was generally so fearless 
and frolicksome, was dumb now. She 
merely thanked him, and he, lifting the 
pitcher, walked slowly by her side. 

“T have heard much of your American 
woods,”’ he said, ‘‘but I never thought to 
find anything half so beautiful as these 
painted leaves. How gorgéous they are, — 
like the bright birds of a tropical climate, 
only nestling by hundreds upon boughs and 
branches.” - 

** Your forests, then, do not exhibit these 
changes?’ 
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“No; our climate is too damp. And 
even the sunshine here affects me different- 
ly, It is neither lurid, burning, like that 
of a Southern clime, nor pale and sickly 
like England’s. It is so clear, golden, and 
exhilarating. You ought to have great 
poets here. You have—I was reading last 
night— Whittier and Longfellow. What 
justice they do the beautiful works of na- 
ture. The rivers leap and the forests sing 
through their verses,” 

**T am glad you like them,” said Florence, 
with animation, 

“Oh, I see much to admire here,” and 
he glanced again in her face, his eyes lin- 
gering there fora moment, ‘ Look, —they 
find it difficult to make the fire burn. I 
must help them.”’ 

Saying this, he hurried toward the little 
group, almost blinded with the smoke, and 
scattering the wood, built up a pyramid 
with skilful fingers, placed a few coals on 
the top, set them in a blaze, and presto! 
there was a fire that shot up a flame of clear 
amber against the brown trunk of the sturdy 
oak near. 

“That was skillfully done,”’ said the rec- 
tor. ‘*Neither burnt nor blackened fin- 

” 

**T have been in the woods before,’’ he 
said, cheerily, but from that moment a sad- 
ness came over his face which did not leave 
it quickly. He drew quietly apart from the 
rest, and one good at the study of the hu- 
man face might have seen in his a sad, 
weary, almost hopeless dejection that the 
gayety surrounding them might not dispel. 

It was a happy time, nevertheless, There 
was the snowy cloth set with tempting deli- 
cacies; beyond, the bright green of the 
sward, clumps here and there of young 
trees, mighty growths of oak and maple, 
and still beyond, in the softness of the shin- 
ing distance, the deep bright blue of the 
small lake, sparkling, snapping its wet fin- 
gers in the vivid sunshine. 

The girls were all anxious to know the 
new-comer, but though he was very social, 
dealing his smiles with unstudied partiality, 
at times it was easy to see toward whose 
good graces he inclined the most. Sweet 
Florence, with that nameless charm in lips 
and eyes, patient, mirthful, or quietly seri- 
ous, attracted him irresistibly, and more 
than one pair of knowing orbs sparkled over 
the discovery. A row on the lake, a circle 
under the protecting shadow of some pleas- 
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ant trees, brightened by story and song, 
and the day’s toil and pleasure were over. 
It was quite unaccountable how in all the 
confusion that ensued, it being nearly dark, 
the young stranger should find himself by 
the side of Florence Maynard. Yet it was, 
as she knew, when, once seated, some one 
took her basket from her tired hands and 
held it, nodding and smiling as much as to 
say, *“* You see I have taken the liberty.”’ 

As for Florence, she was startled at the 
intensity of her emotions. She had never 
before admitted the thought of love, but 
now some strange, subtle instinct told her 
that she had met her fate. For a few short 
moments she yielded to the pleasure of this 
dawning but exquisite happiness, when 
suddenly a dull, quick sense of pain made 
her breathless. The light was so placed 
(for the sun had set) that it threw a strong 
reflection upon the cracked mirror at the 
oppo-ite end of the car, and there, distorted 
by the flaw, no doubt, yet looking hideously 
sullen, sat Willis, apparently watching her 
conversation with her new friend. The 
baleful fires of jealousy burned in his eyes, 
his brow was black and lowering. At once 
her comfort was destroyed; a feeling of un- 
easiness crept into her heart, —a dim pre- 
sentiment of coming evil. Ostensibly Wil- 
lis was reading his newspaper, —in reality, 
studying her face, and drawing his own in- 
ferences from her companionship. Sud- 
denly the paper was folded, the young man 
arose, turned and moved unsteadily toward 
her. Arriving at her seat, he stopped and 
bowed,— bowed also to the stranger to whom 
he had been introduced,—and leaning 
against the back of the next seat, he direct- 
ed his attention to Florence. 

““It is quite an unexpected pleasure to 
meet you here. Was n’t it rather a sudden 
arrangement, this excursion? —for I sup- 


pose you have had a picnic in the woods.” 
“Tt was rather sudden,” said Florence, 


quietly, biting her lips, galled at the patron- 
izing manner he had assumed. 


““Will you have this seat?’ asked the ' 


Englishman, politely. 
Willis declined, bat kept his position, 


chatting to Florence, talking upon such 


subjects that the stranger must have felt 
himself uncomfortably in the way, until 
the cars stopped at the station. Then he 
insisted upon doing the honors, took pos- 
session of Florence and her basket, wished 


the Englishman good-night as if he had been 
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defrauding him, and accompanied her home, 
Their walk was a silent one. Willis had 
gradually worked himself into a fit of jeal- 
ous desperation. 

‘“*T have no doubt you enjoyed your day 
immensely,” he said, as they neared the 
door of their residence, 

** Never better,’’ said Florence, shortly. 

“We do not always know whom we be- 
come acquainted with at such places,” 

‘You forget we were all acquainted.’’ 

“IT presume so; you seemed quite chatty 
and confidential with your friend of yester- 
day.” 

“IT don’t know that I was particularly 
confidential; I certainly did not enter into 
conversation with our minister’s guest. I 
presume I need not ask your sanction in 
such matters,” 

*‘Oh! no,—of course not,’ he replied 
briefly and bitterly; ‘‘ or in any other, as to 
that.” 

certainly shall not,’ said Florence, 
and there was a shade of contempt in her 
voice, 

No answer; but Willis rang the bell with 
such violence that two of the servants came 
running to the door, fearful that their mas- 
ter was certainly brought home either dead 
or dying. Florence entered, indignant, — 
Willis followed, angry, and furiously jeal- 
ous, He could scarcely overmaster his pas- 
sion. He raged up and down the parlors, 
after she had gone to her room, like a wild 
panther; he did not know, himself, but he 
should go mad, —certainly such passions 
had never possessed him before. Forward 
and back with a fierce tramp, shoulders set 
square, teeth locked, eyes glaring, and hands 
clenched, he raged —cursing in his heart — 
using the most awful imprecations against 
his Maker, against Florence, against the 
stranger, toward whom, if she had smiled 
on him but once, he felt the most murder- 


ous inelinations, Ob! it was terrible, this 


loss of self-possession; but more awful the 
loss of that which he had staked his very 
soul to win. Strangely enough, he had 
thought that his patient persistence must 
at length be rewarded, Trusting and fear- 
ing alternately, he had watched the scales 


of his hopes, now vibrating this way, now 
that, but all the time with a secret encour- 
agement. But now, as suddenly as a flash 
lights up the sky and disappears, every 
shadow of a hope had left his heart. 

Willis Boynton had been the inmate of 
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Mr. Maynard’s home since his tenth year, 
and he was now twenty-five. He was born 
in South Carolina, but his father dying, he 
was sent to Mr. Maynard, a relative, and 
one who had loved the dead man dearly. 
Though partly educated in the North, he 
did not luse the fiery nature that had been 
born in him. He had, however, for the 
sake of his child-love, crushed his wild im- 
pulses, and subdued his imperious nature, 
He possessed a small fortune that enabled 
him to realize his ambition to be a succéss- 
ful lawyer, and when anxiety and the loss 
of hope made it incumbent on him, to 
travel. His father was a Colone) Boynton, 
aman greatly esteemed for his wealth and 
social position, in South Carolina, and he 
was extremely proud of his lineage, though 
both father and mother were dead, and he 
had held no correspondence with the other 
members of his family. Mr. Maynard, for 
the sake of his friend, had always treated 
him as a son, and, immersed as he was in 
business, did not see the change that had 
gradually come over his household, 

Willis Boynton did not meet Florence 
again until the next morning at the break- 
fast-table. Then she saw what one brief 
night of agony can accomplish. The face 
of her lover was as white as death, and bore 
the stamp of immeasurable sorrow. But 
he had wrestled with his anguish and partly 
conquered it. His greeting was subdued 
and manly, but he never once, if he could 
help it, looked toward Florence. In vain 
she strove to read his countenance, —he 
gave her no opportunity. For several even- 
ings he absented himself; and whenever he 
met Florence, his manner was cool, though 
kind. Yet he seemed strangely pre-occu- 
pied, and more than once Florence caught 
his eyes resting upon her face with an ex- 
pression she did not like; but, as he seemed 


to have given her up at last, she waited 


patiently, 

Meantime the stranger, who was to have 
stayed but a few days, yet lingered. Some- 
times Florence met him, and the meeting 
always made her happier. At length he 
ventured to call, and spent an evening at 


Mr. Maynard’s, The old gentleman was 
delighted with his modesty and acquire 


ments. Like the rector, he pronounced 
him at once the most agreeable man he had 
met, and looked at Florence searchingly as 
he said so. She could not conceal the spar- 


kle of her eye, or the quick blush that light- 
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ed up her whole face, and whatever her 
father might have thought, he kept it to 
himself, 

For several evenings the stranger came, 
and at last, having taken board at the ho- 
tel, he seemed likely to settle for the win- 
ter. Now Florence had full opportunity to 
pity and sympathize with Willis Boynton. 
With the whole strength of her heart, its 
slumbering emotions at length fairly and 
thoroughly roused, she. loved Gilbert Ar- 
lington, It was strange, she acknowledged 
to herself —it was perhaps unmaidenly, 
but it was also unavoidable. She could not 
help it. If he had never spoken to her one 
word of affection, she would still have loved 
right on—if he had left her forever, his 
image would still have been forever upper- 
most in her heart of hearts. 

One evening when Gilbert was present 
Willis Boynton came in. He looked hag- 
gard and unbappy, as he always did of late, 
He did not try to master his passion by no- 
ble resolves, or manly patience. The sen- 
timent he cherished was fast changing to 
revenge. If he could not wed Florence, no 
one else should, if it laid in his power. 
Florence was singing as he entered. Un- 
consciously her joyous tones took on a sad- 
ness, the atmosphere seemed clouded, — it 
would not ring as before with the sweet vi- 
brations of her voice, 

Willis cast a scowling glance that was not 
observed toward the twain. Gilbert bent 
like one privileged over the musician, care- 
fully turm d the pages, and seemed entirely 
absorbed in the voice of the singer and his 
tuo pleasant occupation, It was the place, 
the delightful duty that had been his, Wil- 
lis thought, bitterly, and in his deep-set 
eyes gleamed the fires of vengeful disap- 
pointment. Under his arm he held a book, 
which he placed carelessly upon the centre- 
table. It was unique in binding, very dif- 
ferent from the many richly covered vol- 
umes that lay scattered round, a pale, mot- 
tled cloth, much worn, and somewhat de- 
faced. When the two turned from the pi- 
ano, Willis had seated himself. His fea- 
tures assumed a smile of cordiality, though 


they little knew what smouldering fires it 


hid, 
For some time the conversation was quiet 


and common-place. Florence watched anx- 
iously, sure from his manner that he was 
uneasy and excited. At length the topics 


discussed began to cover a wider range, 
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Willis spoke of travel. Almost impercepti- 
bly they were led to talk of Australia, As 
soon, however, as that theme was touched, 
the face of Gilbert underwent an entire 
change. Willis’s eyes covered his continu- 
ally,—he noticed the evident shrinking, 
the uneasy movement, and a smile of tri- 
umph lurked around his lips. All this was 
read by Florence. 

“You have traveled much, I suppose?” 
said Willis, quietly. 

“For three years,” returned the other, 
speaking as with an effort. 

** Have you ever been in Australia?” 

Willis’s tones, look and attitude, were a 
study. He sat leaning forward a little, his 
lips parted, his eyes fastened upon Gilbert, 
and his fingers working uneasily. 

Gilbert Allington started; one instant 
and his blanched lip was quivering, his 
cheek devoid of all color, his eyes unsteady 
in their glance, and the whole expression 
that of a man exceedingly terrified. It was, 
however, only for a moment. Shivering 
once, he came out of the strange, trance- 
like manner, caught at his self-possession 
as they say drowning men catch at straws, 
and held it fast. With the utmost calm- 
ness, even while the astonished glance of 
Florence was fastened upon him, he an- 
swered the insinuating question. 

**I have been in Australia; a glorious 
country it is, too.” 

“Did you reside there long?’ queried 
Willis, trembling. 

‘Have you any particular reason for 
wishing to know?” asked the stranger, his 
voice changing to a sternness that was al- 
most awful. 

“T have,” returned Willis. 

**Then perhaps you will have the kind- 
ness to waive the subject for tonight, and 
meet me at some other place for the trans- 
action of this important business.”’ 

Wiillis sank back in his chair, breathless, 
This answer had daunted him, had blunted 
the edge of his cool, revengeful audacity. 
He turned his eyes fiercely upon the stran- 
ger, as he said, — 

will meet you tomorrow,” and rising 
stormily, he left the room. 

“This man seems to conduct himself 
strangely,’ said Gilbert, with a smile, tarn- 
ing to Florence. 

She merely answered, — 

** don’t understand it.” 

“I do,” was his quick reply. “He is 
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evidently trying to pick a quarrel with me, 
for some insane purpose.’’ 


* You will not — meet him in anger, Mr, 
Allington!” 

“Who, I? I have no wish to meet him 
at all, Miss Florence. I think I understand 
the secret of his animosity. We must over- 
look much that seems out of place in those 
who fancy themselves injured. Yet Heaven 
knows I would not injure any man! I have 
suffered too deeply myself.” 

‘You must remember that he is South- 
ern-born, and of a warmer temper, by na- 
ture, than we of a colder clime,’’ she said, 
faintly, trying to excuse his abruptness, 
though in truth there was no reason why 
she should, save that love made her pity 
him, although he was not its object. Be- 
sides, she felt the tenderness of the glances 
that were bestowed upon her, and this ap- 
peal to her womanly sympathies made her 
anxious to sofien the errors of one who had 
been very kind to her from her earliest rec- 
ollections. 

For some time nothing more was said. 
At last Gilbert arose hastily, almost ner- 
vously. He stood by the table, quite close 
to where she was seated. He gazed down 
upon her with one of his rare smiles, and 
seemed about to speak. The strange book 
that Willis had brought in lay directly un- 
der the light of the chandelier. Carelessly 
he lifted it in his hands, and as carelessly 
opened it, — another moment the book was 
on the floor, he stooping with a white face 
to pick it up again. 

‘“*Unpardonable carelessness,” he said, 
restoring its disordered pages, and placing 
it in its old position, 

Florence could not forbear seeing that 
again some storm of passion or regret was 
sweeping over his soul, for his hand shook 
as he put it back, and his chest heaved, 
The rare smile did not return that evening, 
and left alone, Florence, halting between 
love and a haunting fear, which like a pre- 
sentiment saddened her, reflected bitterly 
upon the events of the evening. Some- 
thing that was akin to hate sprang up in 
her bosom toward Willis Boynton, who 
seemed determined to let nu opportunity es- 
cape him in which he might thwart or dis- 
tress her. Thinking it over, she, too, lifted 
the book, and listlessly opened it. What 
made her heart throb heavily, the blood 
surge across her cheek and forehead, and 
her sight grow dim? was alist of Aus- 
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tralian convicts for years back. What was 
the meaning of that ominous question which 
Willis had asked, that ominous book which 
he had brought, —that dreadful unquiet of 
the man she loved? Eagerly she perused 
it, looking with a sickening dread at the 
long array of G’s and A’s, and at last draw- 
ing a breath of relief when she saw that the 
one name that had power to-touch her 
heart-strings was not there. With a sigh 
of weariness she placed the book down and 
tried to throw off the gloomy forebodings 
that oppressed her, but they would not 
away. Darker and more threatening they 
closed around her soul, till she wished in 
her anguish that she had never met this 
man, whose lightest smile was so inestima- 
bly precious to her. That night she slept 
but little, and when she did, her sleep was 
filled with distressing visions. 

It was well that she could not see the 
other victim of the Southerner’s malice. 
He sat in his room, without motion, The 
clock rang out all the hours, until it struck 
the one that proclaimed midnight. Then 
he lifted his face. In the dim light it was 
ghastly. 

* And I was to ask her tonight, —and 
this fiend has come between me and happi- 
ness,”’ he whispered, hoarsely. ‘*I thought 
I knew his face, and I tried in vain to re- 
member where I had seen him. Oh, it is 
cruel, cruel!” 

He arose, changed his thick coat for a 
dressing-gown, drew on a pair of list slip- 
pers, and flung himself moodily in the chair 
again. 

see,” he murmured, am in this 
man’s power, and God help me if he has no 
mercy, — and God help him, too,” 

Slowly the hours passed by, but he did 
not seek his couch, Toward morning, he 
paced the floor, back and forth; then, as 
daylight began to steal into the room, he 
drew toward him a box of papers (they 
seemed to be letters) and began to examine 
them, thrusting some aside, and placing 
others in a small heap. The sun shining 
in, still found him thus occupied. Scarcely 
tasting his breakfast, he placed the packet 
in his pocket, as the day deepened, and go- 
ing out wended his way to the house of the 
rector. There he was closeted for two 
hours, 

When he came out, the rector came 
with him, his face scarcely cheerful, but 
very friendly, As the two parted, the for- 
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mer placed his hand upon Gilbert’s shoul- 
der, saying, in a low tone, — 

“Trust in God. ‘I think it will all come 
out right,’’ ~ 

“*T hope so,” said the young man, drear- 
ily. 

When he returned to the hotel, he was 
somewhat startled to receive Willis Boyn- 
ton’s card. That gentleman was in the 
parlor. He met him with cool civility. 

“‘T can hardly fail to understand the ob- 
ject of your coming,” he said, “ Will you 
walk up into my room?” 

** Certainly.” 

Willis looked like a man prepared to doa 
deed of villainy. 

They entered the pleasant private parlor 
together. 

“Now, sir?” said Gilbert, in calm, clear 
tones. “TI am not afraid of you.” 

“It was not my purpose, I assure you, to 
create fear; on the contrary, I wish to save 
one who is dear to me from unnecessary 
mortification, from what, believe me, in 
one so sensitive, would cause death, per- 
haps.” 


“Go on, sir. What are your charges?’ 

“TI met you in Australia, three years 
ago.” 

Yes.” 


you remember 

“T do, now. Well?” 

“You were there as a convict.” 

on,” said Gilbert, calmly. 

**Good Heaven! could I say more?” 

“Yes, much more, Mr. Boynton. Go 
on.” 

“You were convicted of forgery when a 
very young man,—a clerk in a banking- 
house in Manchester, England. You see, I 
know all about it,’* 

“Ts that all?” 

“Is it not enough?” exciaimed Willis, 
affecting extreme surprise. 

“No, it is not enough. What has that 
to do with your present visit?” 

“ This, that I will mot see Florence May- 
nard sacrificed.” 

** What is she to you?” 

“Your coolness is audacious. She is my 
— my sister — that is, I regard here in that 
light.” 

** You love her.” 

“Sir!” eried Willis, turning red. 

**T say, you love her.”’ 

“Very well; and what if I do?” 

“You are a rejected lover, and wish to 
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wreak your vengeance thus upon her and 
upon me.” 

You are impertinent.” 

“T am right.” 

**Great Heaven! do you think I would 
see any woman I respected wedded to a 
convict?” 

Gilbert grew pale. He arose, walked a 
few steps, then came near Willis with a res- 
olute face, 

**I wish you to answer me one question,” 
he said, 

** What is it?” 

**Did you ever hear me spoken of by any 
one?” 

“IT— Ofcourse I did. Your course was 
extraordinary.”’ 

How extraordinary?” 

** You were considered a bookworm; and 
you were, too, a sort of preacher and a 
teacher.” 

Yes.” 

** That was all.” 

**What! was that all that you heard of 
me?” 

And his piercing eye seemed to read the 
very secrets of Willis Boynton’s cowardly 
soul, 

** Of course.”’ 

*Do you dare say that with deliberation, 
Mr. Boynton?” 

** What do you mean?” 

“This: ‘that it was told you by every- 
body, — and you remember it too,—that I 
was an innocent man, Not one of the col- 
onists, not one, —even the most hardened 
among those felons, many of them trans- 
ported for life, — but believed in my entire 
innocence. You know I was always point- 
ed out; that my story was always told; that 
I had a bitter enemy, against whom I was 
powerless, in England. Willis Boynton, 
look at me! In your inmost soul, you do 
not believe that I am guilty of the crime 
charged against 

“T know that you were transported,” 
said Willis, a red light gleaming in his 
eyes, 

*“*And you know, such was the leaning 
toward mercy in England, though I could 
get no proof, that my punishment was al- 
most commuted; that ten of the fourteen 
years were cut off. Yes, you know — you 
know all this. Now why do you persecute 
me?” 

os you have not yet been proven 
innocent.”’ 
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* But I shall be, so sure as there is a God 
in heaven, I am biding my time, that will 
one day come.” 

Boynton laughed insultingly. 

“In the mean time,” he said sneeringly, 
“with this cloud upon your reputation, 
you would take that innocent and confiding 
girl to the altar, and make her the wife of a 
convict.” , 

thundered Gilbert. You inter- 
pret my motives too readily by your ewn 
sinister thoughts, I should have done no 
such thing. Whatever I am, I am not a 
coward. Suffice it that I should have been 
honorable.”’ 

** Honorable!’ he sneered: 
indeed!’ 

**Gilbert controlled himself. He had 
very nearly laid hands upon him; but in- 
sanely, wickedly as Willis was acting, he 
remembered that he loved Florence, and it 
saved him, 

** Yes,” he said calmly: **I love her too 
well to cloud her life even by a suspicion. 
I believe she loves me, and would be willing 
to wait the issue of the evidence pending in 
my behalf.” 

The eyes of Willis Boynton blazed again; 
all the evil passions of his nature were 
roused. He too believed that Florence 
loved this man, who in weeks had won 
what he had toiled for for years with a pa- 
tience and assiduity and self-denial that had 
been.admurable in a loftier nature. 

**] swear Florence Maynard shall not be 
your wife!’’ he cried, fiercely. ‘She shall 
not bend her pure head to the caresses of a 
felon. 1 will brand you, sir. You area 
law-breaker: you have worn the chain, — 
the badge of penal servitude and outrageous 
crime. That is enough to make your name 
a by-word!’’ 

Gilbert Allington shivered from head to 
foot. His eyes were wild, his hands clenched 
involuntarily. He came toward Willis, and 
even he was dismayed. 

** Don’t lay your hands on me!” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘I won’t submit to it.” 

Gilbert regarded him fora moment. His 
face changed, his hands fell, his eye lost its 
fire. 

** I never struck a man yet,”’ he said,in a 
strange, earnest whisper. ‘I never will 
while God gives me reason, — much less 
you, for whom I fee] a sovereign contempt. 
You are unworthy to be touched by me. 
Go spit your foul venom, if you will! go 
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ruin me, There’s a God above. I believe 
in him, I serve him. You are powerless 
before him, and you cannot harm me ulti- 
mately. Your curses will fall upon your 
own head, You too perhaps will some 
time feel that lofty pride bent low: you too 
may shed the bitter tears of regret, and still 
be innocent. I do not hope this, I only 
say, as you would hope for mercy, have 
mercy.’?. 

“JT do not need your advice, nor your 
good wishes,’ said Willis, hoarsely, ‘Go 
your own way: I shall gomine. If you do 
not leave the village, on your head be the 
consequences. I have warned you.” 

And thus they parted. 

It was nearing twilight. All day poor 
Florence had been haunted by uneasy 
thoughts, Now, seeing a well-known form 
coming up the street, she seated herself, 
almost faint with apprehension, 

Gilbert was very grave when he entered, 
but there was something so beautiful illu- 
minating his face. Was it hope? was it 
joy? 

“Florence,” he said, ‘‘can we be alone 
for a few moments?”’ 

*Certainly.’’ She was: re-assured by his 
manner. 

** Florence, I have a story to tell you. A 
certain boy, an English boy of sixteen, in- 
curred the undying hate of a man, because, 
years before, his mother had refused him 
her hand in marriage. He laid a plan 
which worked the boy’s ruin, —at least it 
seemed so, The boy was transported for 
the crime of forgery, when he was as inno- 
cent as you are. The plan succeeded but 
too well. The heart of a gentile English 
woman was broken: she died the first year 
her son was away. The boy was recom- 
mended to mercy because there was strong 
sympathy in his favor, His punishment 
was only for a short term of years. In the 
colony he made many friends, among them 
one old, childless man, who had been there 
twenty-five years. This man died, leaving 
a jarge fortune to him, Thus, you see, 
God in part frustrated the plans of dis ene- 
my. That boy sits before you a man, who 
has been unjustly dealt by.” 

Florence started, uttered a low cry, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“Today I received a visit from your 
friend Willis Boynton. I will not tell you 
how he treated me, — what bitter, cruel 
words he used, He swore I should never 
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marry you, for I told him, as I have longed 
to tell you, that Ilove you.” Florence did 
not shrink from him as he took her hand. 
* After he had gone, there came a strange 
guest to me, and sat down by my side. It 
was Despair.” 

Florence shivered a little, 

“She did not stay'long, however, for 
presently Faith crept in, and in her pres- 
ence I grew aman again. I brought some 
old letters to show you that were sent to me 
from England, but in the usual mail to- 
day” (and now his face grew triumphant) 
** there came a most important letter. Flor- 
ence, my enemy is dead: he had confessed 
all. I am clear not only in the sight of 
Heaven, but that of my country.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” cried Florence, 


. Springing to her feet, her whole face beam- 


ing. 

“Tt’s a forgery!” cried a hollow voice. 

Gilbert sprang to his feet: Florence ut- 
tered a cry of terror. 

“So you have been listening?” said Gil- 
bert, in tones of contempt. ‘ Do you think 
I would be so insane as to contemplate even 
a deed like that, which I could by no possi- 
bility prove? No: I would rather cut off 
this right hand.” 

“I tell you I will brand you,” cried 
Willis, like one frantic. ‘“‘ You huve been 
a convict: never forget that!’ 

When Mr. Maynard returned, he was 
made acquainted with the full particulars, 
He called Willis into his study, and rea- 
soned with him. He might as well have 
talked to a maniac. The man raved for- 
ward and back, and was so bitter in his hos- 
tility to Gilbert that his guardian was fear- 
ful some harm might be done. 

Tell me, will you let your child marry 
an Australian convict?” cried Willis, furi- 
ously. 

**I shall say nothing about it. I have 
not yet made up my mind; but if my child 
loved the poorest man on earth, and he was 
honest, she should marry him. This Aij- 
lington has been wronged, but I do not see 
but all is straight now. Such cases excite 
sympathy, not prejudice, I am sorry you 
cannot afford to be generous.”’ 

**T will tell every man, woman, and child 
in this town what brand he bears upon 
him!” said Willis, resolutely, defiantly. 

Mr. Maynard was silent. He saw that 
this rash thing would be done, Tiere was 
but one way to avoid it, 
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** Willi ,”" he said, “‘listentome. I have 
your life’s secret also in my hands, If you 
harm my child, you are at my mercy.’’ 

The man giared at him, 

**T would have spared you if I had seen 
any mercy in you; but you must be pun- 
ished. Willis Boynton, your mother was a 
slave. I have your free papers, made out 
when you were six years old, up-stairs. 
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Now shall I be silent? or will you run the 
risk of my resentment?” 

For one moment the room swam round; 
the next, Willis Boynton fell to the ground 
heavily. Weeks of dangerous illness made 
another man of him. He rose from his 
bed humbled and chastened, and at Gil- 
bert’s wedding he gave Florence a brother’s 
kiss, 


NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT TIME, 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


There ’s no time like the present time: 
The future is not ours, 

If we would make our lives sublime, 
Improve the present hours, 

For, oh! how hittle can we tell 
What future hours may bring! 

So, if we use the present well, 
The past shall bear no sting. 


There ’s no time like the present time: 
The deeds we do today 

May make our memories sublime 
When we have passed away. 

The present is the time to build 
The structure of the past: 

Let every stone and tile be made 
Of deeds and thoughts to last, 


There ’s no time like the present time 
For doing kindly deeds, 
And gathering in a generous store 
To serve our future needs, 
Today we write a page of life 
The future shall unfold; 
So write therein no tale of strife 
Like dross among the gold, 
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Elizabeth gave utterance to little home- 
sick sighs as she climbed flight after flight 
of the dark stairs which led into her lofty 
little room, She was so deeply absorbed in 
her own sad thoughts that she did not heed 
that there was any one behind her, until, 
all of a sudden, some one stood by her side 
on the landing, and she looked up into the 
sensitive face of the young artist who occu- 
pied the room oppostie. He lifted his hat 
with the greatest politeness, and seemed to 
have some desire to linger arid say more 
than good-evening to his pretty neighbor, 
who was so shy, and looked so lonely; but 
Elizabeth, though her smile was very sweet, 
in some way discouraged his efforts to be- 
come better acquainted, so he kept silence, 
It was a dreary winter’s night, cold and 
dark, with the prospect of a coming storm, 
and this great city building, crowded with 
musicians, artists, teachers, dre smakers, 
and homeless beings of all sorts, never 
seemed more desolate to Elizabeth. Still, 
Signor Morensi was drawing the blithest 
carnival strains from his violin, —if a vio- 
lin can ever be said to give utterance to 
blithe music. Little Miss Brown, the milli- 
ner, who occupied the next room, was 
laughing merrily with her mother at their 
early tea, which was made over the gas, in 
a little black teapot. Young Mr. Smith, 
the concert singer, was singing ** O loving 
heart, trust on!” in a truly touching man- 
ner, at the further end of the hall; and the 
artist, Mr. Frank Wilson, had left his door 
open, showing the brightest and cosiest of 
interiors. A bright fire was shedding its 
scarlet radiance over pictured walls, and in- 
vesting everything, even the faded furni- 
ture, the worn drapery, and bits of statuary, 
with something like splendor, Books were 
strewn about invitingly, and a bouquet of 
flowers sent its perfume as a greeting to 
every one who ascended the stairs. Eliza- 
beth’s room was not like this, but a bare 
little place, uncheered by firelight, or any- 
thing beautiful except the face of the girl 
herself. An old piano stood in one corner, 
weighed down with classical-looking music; 
a few chairs, a table, and a sofa, which 
served also as a couch by night, were the 
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only articles of furniture it contained. The 
only ornaments, one or two shabby little 
vases, and the framed photograph of a sad- 
looking woman, — Elizabeth’s mother, who 
died less than a year ago. Elizabeth taught 
music, She was all alone in the world, 
and this little room was what she called 
home, She took her dinners at a restaurant, 
and her breakfast and tea she prepared her- 
self when she had the heart todoso. On 
many occasions she went without either. 
Fortune frowned upon her. She had only 
been in the city one year; she had hardly 
enough pupils to pay her own bills for in- 
struction; and now, after all these months 
of tireless labor and exertion, of hope and 
perseverance, the great Signor Bonari, over 
at the conservatory, had informed her that 
he feared her voice would never be of any 
service to her. At first he had given her 
much encouragement, and she indulged in 
many bright dreams for the future; but 
now life seemed likely to be always this 
same round of thankless drudgery, this pov- 
erty and loneliness. Mr. Wilson listened in 
vain fora sound of her clear, sweet voice 
this evening, — delightful to listen to, if 
Signor Bonari had condemned it, though 
doubtless it was not of sufficient strength 
to be effective on the stage. He had formed 
a habit of leaving his door open, for the 
sake of hearing it more distinetly, and it 
was when he heard hersing ‘* Robin Adair” 
and ** The Last Rose of Summer,” at twi- 
light, before it was time to light the gas and 
work at those agonizing exercises, and the 
operatic selections, that he had lost his 
heart. He had hardly seen her then, — but 
some persons fall in love with voices, as 
others fall in love with eyes; and, as he 
had just been reading Tennyson, he said to 
himself, Please God, this is the one 
voice for me.’” But, quite unconscious 
that her singing had already made a con- 
quest, Elizabeth toiled on, thinking nothing 
more of her neighbor than that he had the 
pleasantest smile in the world, and that it 
was no wonder that he was growing famous 
as an artist, his pictures were so wonderful, 
She had an eye for color, and ‘his cvloring, 
even the critics allowed, was almost equal 
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to that of the old masters, And sometimes 
she wondered why he remained in that 
dreary building, instead of seeking some- 
thing like a home. Probably he was at- 
tached to the room, however, he had been 
there so long. 

It was quite dark by this time, but Eliza- 
beth, without removing ber things or strik- 
ing a light, threw herself on to the sofa, and 
burst into a flood of tears. Never had the 
world seemed so dark to her, never had she 
felt so utterly alone. For an hour or so she 
remained in this position, sobbing as if her 
heart would break, when suddenly there 
came a tap at the door; and, thinking it was 
either the janitor to inquire something 
about the steam, or Miss Brown to borrow 
something, — Miss Brown was always bor- 
rowing, — or the boy who did errands in the 
building, who was always making some ex- 
cuse to come to her room, E.izabeth rose 
and opened the door. It was the boy, and 
he brought her a note, saying that Mr. Wil- 
son would like a reply. 

*“*What in the world can Mr. Wilson be 
writing to me for?” she thought, hurrying 
to obtain a light, that she might solve the 
mystery. It was this: — 

It had suddenly struck the young gentle- 
man, as it was a very dreary night, and all 
his neighbors were likely to be at home, 
that a little social meeting would be highly 
agreeable; and, as he had just finished a 
new picture, he had invited a few of them 
to come into his room and criticise it, and 
spend a little time in social intercourse. 
Would she be so very kind as to favor him 
with her company? 

Elizabeth looked very blauk indeed as 
she finished reading the note, and a realiz- 
ing sense of the condition of her face stole 
into her mind. She possessed one of those 
unfortunate countenances which cannot 
bear tears, and, unlike those of childhood, 
they did not dry like the summer dew, and 
leave no trace behind on her innocent 
cheeks, A weeping maiden is supposed to 
be very interesting; but a maiden who has 
wept is generally quite the reverse, — at 
least as far as looks are concerned. Eliza- 
beth had no need to look in the mirror to 
make herself aware that it was impossible 
for her to appear in society that evening. 
Her eyes were fearfully red and swollen. 
Her nose was twice its natural size, and ar- 
tistically spotted with bright scarlet. Even 
her lips were swollen, and her brow covered 
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with red marks, To be sure this highly un- 
pleasant state of affairs would grow beauti- 
fully less in time, but not in any great de- 
gree until the small hours of the night; and 
80 all she could do was to send her regrets, 
and feel very sorry over them, It would 
have been such a pleasure, such a relief, to 
spend one evening away from that gloomy 
room, and in pleasant society; and certainly 
Mr. Wilson was pleasant, if the others were 
not so very agreeable. It was foolish to 
weep: it did not pay at all, and she would 
never do so any more, 

The next morning Mr. Wilson’s door was 
closed, but Miss Brown came in to have a 
little chat. 

** We had such a lovely time in Mr, Wil- 
son’s room last night!’ she said. ‘* He’sa 
splendid man; and I’ve no doubt but that 
he would have invited you if he had been 
more acquainted with you. We looked at 
his picture, which is beautiful of course, as 
all his pictures are; then we had a little col- 
lation, perfecuy charming, it was so daintily 
served, After that Mr. Harris read aloud, 
and we talked and laughed in the most in- 
formal manner, — got nicely acquainted, all 
of us, and here we’ve been in the building 
together, some of us, over seven years, and 
hardly bowed to each other before. Mr. 
Wilson was devoted to Tilly Clapp all the 
evening. Well, Tilly is pretty; but I should 
think he ‘d look higher fora wife, He took 
her to a concert the other evening, they 
say.” 

** Indeed,’”’ said Elizabeth; and, for some 
reason or other, she was strangely disturbed 
that he should have been so attentive to 
Miss Clapp, and she commenced to think 
about Mr. Wilson a good deal more than 
she cared to, ‘** What was he to her?’’ she 
thought. To be sure, his smile was always 
very bright when they met, as if he were 
pleased to see her; and he had sometimes 
gone out of his way to do her some trifling 
service, though they had exchanged very 
few words. Probably he pitied her lonely 
condition, he seemed such a kind-hearted 
man, 

The next time they met he regarded her 
ra her reproachfully, and bowed in a rather 
more distant manner than usual; and Eliz- 
abeth, though she had always felt a strange 
shyness in his presence, she could hardly 
tell why, looked straight into his eyes, 
which were unconsciously full of pleading, 
and made what he considered, at least, to 
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be the prettiest apology imaginable. After 
that they were continually happening to 
meet in the street, and Mr, Wilson would 
accoinpany her home, Then one night he 
asked her to go to a concert with him, and 
Elizabeth accepted the invitation, looking 
more like a princess than a half- starved 
music-teacher, in her old blaek silk dress, 
with trimmings of some rare old lace which 
had belonged to her mother. Elizabeth 
knew how to wear old Jace, and attracted so 
much attention by her beauty and her style 
tbat her escort was decidedly proud of her, 
Life was growing a good deal brighter to 
Elizabeth, in spite of her failure in singing. 

The days wore on, and St. Valentine's 
Day came, —a bright, sparkling day, all 
snow and sunshine and blue skies, In the 
morning Elizabeth sang an old madrigal, 
dainty and delicate as dropping dew, — love 
in springtime quaintly but so happily ex- 
pressed, — not because it was St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, she had forgotten that, but be- 
cause she was in the mood. And Mr. Wil- 
son, who had opened his door to listen, 
when it was finished brought a little bou- 
quet of violets to her as thanks, Then she 
went on her dreary round of lesson - giving 
with alight heart, not reaching her room 
until dusk. When she had lighted the gas, 
and removed her things, her eye chanced to 
fall on a letter which the postman had 
slipped under the door, and, on opening it, 
it proved to be a valentine. 

Elizabeth was fairly overcome with sur- 
prise and bewilderment. It was a very gay 
affair, covered with huge swollen roses and 
corpulent bees; and the scroll containing 
the written matter was gingerly held be- 
tween the thumbs and fingers of two im- 
mense Cupids, whose outspread wings cov- 
ered nearly the whole page. 


Sweetest Lizzie, — Will you wait for me, 
and be my wife? 
* Your true Valentine, 
“F, Witson.” 


Only this and nothing more did the scroll 
contain, but Elizabeth thought it was quite 
enough, and sat down rubbing her fore- 
head, to be sure that she wasn’t insane, 
Could Mr, Wilson, with his refined taste, 
have sent her such a thing as this? And, if 
he did so, was it not only in fun? — coarse, 
cruel, ungentlemanly fun it would be, to be 
sure; but could he have sent it in earnest? 
She decided at last that it must be in ear- 
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nest, though it seemed so very unlike him. 
He was so fastidious, so reserved in his 
almost lover-like attentions. His taste was 
perfect too; and, oh those dreadful pink 
Cupids! those yellow and green and brick- 
red roses! and the ‘Sweetest Lizzie” ! 
She did so dislike to be called Lizzie. And 
what did he mean by waiting? 

Elizabeth had only been out of a convent 
school for one year, and she knew little of 
city ways, Those valentines might be fash- 
jonable, for all she knew: such vulgar ab- 
surdities did become popular sometimes 
even among the higher classes, But then 
how did he dare to call her sweetest Lizzie? 
Aud what an unformed school-boy hand he 
wrote in! The other note he had written 
her was something of a scrawl], she remem- 
bered: this was stiff and labored. Should 
she reply to it at all? And what should she 
say if she did so? She would dream over it, 
and then perhaps she would be less bewil- 
dered. In the morning they met on the 
stairs, and he came towards her with the 
same cordial, unhesitating air as ever; but 
Elizabeth dared not look up at him, and 
bowed as coldly as possible. And, when he 
would have detained her, she pleaded haste, 
and ran away as fast asever she could. All 
that day she avoided him, and the next 
also, though he seemed more than usually 
anxious to see her, and looked very reproach- 
ful and sad when she pretended not to see 
the hand which he held out to her in greet- 
ing. Elizabeth cried all night, —then she 
wrote him this letter: — 


‘Dear Mr. Wilson, —I received your note 
of the fourteenth; and, though I am deeply 
sensible of the honor conferred upon me when 
you ask me to become your wife, I cannot ac- 
cept the position. 

* Yours very truly, 
* ELIZABETH AcToN.” 


Then she, wept more inconsolably than 


ever. And, when she saw him coming up 
the street; out of her little attic window, 
she wished, oh! she wished with all her 
heart that she had n’t sent that letter, in 
spite of the pink Cupids, and the ** Sweetest 
Lizzie,” and everything. 

Two or three more days passed, and she 
hardly saw him atall. He always kept‘his 
door closed now. And once or twice when 
she met him in the hall he seemed to regard 
her with a look which expressed as much of 
wonder as anything else; but then she only 
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glanced at him, and she could hardly tell 
how he looked. . 

Sunday came, and she went to church, 
trying to forget her troubles in her devo- 
tions. It was a balmy, spring-like day. 
The sky was blue as summer. Sparrows 
were chattering in the tree-boughs, and the 
breeze was cheering, as if it brought news 
of May. She crossed the Common on her 
way home, and was walking very slowly, 
when she heard footsteps close behind her, 
and Mr. Wilson suddenly appeared at her 
side, begging to be allowed to walk with her 
a little way. She bowed her permission 
rather stiffly, and walked along with down- 
cast eyes. He was silent for a few mo- 
ments, then, after a while, he began, — 

**Miss Acton, I cannot accept your re- 
fusal. There is some strange mistake about 
it,—some cruel mystery. I am going to 
ask you to marry me inyself now. Before, 
some one must have asked you for me. I 
cannot poss,bly understand it, but I did not 
write to you.” 

Elizabeth's face flushed crimson, and then 
grew deadly pale. What a fool she had 
made of herself! 

“You did not send me that valentine?” 
shesaid. ‘‘ How very strange! Your name 
was signed to it, I cannot imagine what it 
all means.” 

“My whole name, or only my initials?” 
he inquired. ‘‘ But never mind that now. 
T cannot wait until you tell me whether you 
will not consent to be my wife.’’ 

Elizabeth was silent, but her appearance 
was not discouraging, and before they 
reacned home he had won a faint and trem- 
ulous, but highly favorable, answer from 
the lady of his love, 
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“Do let me see that remarkable valen. 
tine,” he said to her that night, when they 
were wondering over the mystery. 

She produced it, displaying the lovely 
Cupids with a merry laugh. 

**How could you have believed for one 
moment, Elizabeth, that I could send you 
a thing like this?” 

Elizabeth colored deeply. ‘* What else 
could I think, with your name written there 
in plain black and white? I know no other 
F. Wilson. And who would dare to use 
your name in such a way? Then what 
could the motive be?”’ 

** Stay, Elizabeth!’ he exclaimed, break- 
ing into a sudden fit of laughter. ‘“‘ A new 
light has dawned upon me. Why didn’t I 
think of it before? Why, the errand-boy’s 
name is F. Wilson too; and his devotion to 
you has long been a standing joke in the 
building. The mystery is solved.” 

**Tsit possible?” said Elizabeth. ‘I never 
knew his last name. I always called him 
Fred. I have noticed that there was some- 
thing on his mind for a day or two; and he 
has regarded me in the most sheepish 
manner.” 

** Poor fellow! I suppose he is in a dread- 
ful condition. But—cheer up, Elizabeth! 
— his age is only fourteen; and he is likely 
to recover from his passion in time. Here- 
after I shall pay him an extra fee for every 
errand he goes for me. He’s a valuable 
youth though. I have been strangely blind 
to his worth until now. If his absurd val- 
entine had n’t made you cruel, and me des- 
perate, I don't know when 1 should have 
found courage to speak my mind, dearest, 
you were so shy and reserved,”’ 


FREAKS OF FASHION. 


In the “ Memoirs of St. Simon ”’ is the fol- 
lowing regarding the way the women of 
Prais dressed their heads in the year: 1713: 
“At the commencement of the new year 
the Duke and Duchess of Shrewsbury ar- 
rived from London. The Duchess declared 
the women’s head-dresses ridiculous, as in- 
deed\they were. They were edifices of 
brass wire, ribbons, hair, and all sorts of 


tawdry rubbish, more than two feet high, 
making women’s heads seem in the middle 
of thcir bodies. If they moved ever so 
lightly, the edifice trembled, and the incon- 
venience was extreme. The King, Louis 
XILV., could not endure them, but, master 
as he was of everything, was unable to ban- 
ish them. They lasted ten years and more 
despite all he could do and say.” 


OLD AGE’S VALENTINE. 


BY JULIA GODDARD. 


'T is many and many a year, old wife, 
Since you and I wrote valentines; 
And yet to send thee one today 
My heart, grown young again, inclines, 


Old wife! sweet wife!l—as dear to me 
As when our May-days first began, 

And you were but a slender girl, 
And I a brave young gentleman, — 


What though the rose hath faded now, 
That in your cheek blushed fresh and fair? 
What though old Time hath waved his wand, 
And turned to white your raven hair? 


What though the footsteps, once so fleet, 
Are now but tottering and slow? 

Sweet wife! thou ’rt still the same to me 
As in those days of long ago. 


I chose thee in thy blooming youth 
To be my own, my love, my life; 

And now, though years have o’er thee rolled, 
I find none matches with my wife. 


Our girls and boys since then have trod 
The olden love-path, ever new, 

And in their simple hearts have thought 
Their own experience only true, 


And so the golden crown descends: 
O’er each in turn its halo shines; 

And we in memory wander back, 
And dream of youth and valentines, 


Boston, January, 1878, 
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MY LIFE’S LESSON. 


BY ADA CAMBRIDGE, 


CHAPTER III. 
WHAT THE MUTINY WAS. 


When we reached the hall, Mrs. Pelham 
went aside to speak to a servant, and he 
took the opportunity to say in a whisper, 
’re not to call me Captain Stafford 
now, Daisy, — you're to say‘ Uncle.’ Will 
you remember? Say “Yes, uncle.’ ” 

“‘ Yes, uncle,’ I repeated, demurely. And 
he patted my head, and we went in to din- 
ner. 

The dining-room, like the hall, had a 
vaulted stone-ribbed roof anda great church- 
window. The walls were covered with a 
pattern of fleur-de-lis in pale brown-and-gold 
paper, and the floor with an old soft-toned 
Turkey carpet. Heavy buok-casés, and ec- 
clesiastical photographs in oak Oxford 
frames, and an antique carved writing-ta- 
ble, struck my attention, and Were articles 
of furniture ever afterward associated with 
my recollections of the house. The dinner- 
table, on which stood a soup-tureen, emit- 
ting a savory steam, was lighted, not with 
gas, but with four candles in old-fashioned 
silver‘candilesticks; and a fire burned bright- 
ly in a low, wide grate. On the hearth-rug 
lay asleek black cat, and, in an arm-chair 
beyond the cat, poring over a book on his 
knees, sat a boy of about fourteen. 

As it happened, no mention of this boy 


had. been made to me, though I had had 
considerable information concerning the 
family from Mrs. Sims and Audrey; but as 
soon as he lifted his head I knew who he 
was. He was Mrs. Pelham’s son. He was 
a lad and she was a woman, —he was four- 
teen and she was forty; but, with this dif- 
ference, it was impossible for two people to 
resemble one another more closely. He had 
her loose and drooping figure; her straight, 
pale hair, which tumbled all about his 
brows; her large, thin, aquiline features; 
her soft blue eyes,—even her sweet and 
dreamy expression, which looked so much 
too old for a round-jacketed school-boy. 
The start he gave when we came into the 
room showed that he had been so absorbed 
in his book as not to notice our approach 
down the staircase, noisy as it was. 

** What, Rolfe!’ said Mr. Pelham, in his 
loud, brisk voice; “what have you been 
doing with yourself?, Didw’t you know 
Miss Monteith was here, eh? Where are 
your manners, my boy? There was your 
sister standing at the hall-door, risking her 
death of cold rather than be behindhand 
with her welcome.” 

‘* That was very wrong of Audrey,’”’ com- 
mented her mother gently; and she put her 
large transparent hand on the boy’s head, 
with an action that said plainly, ‘‘ Never 
mind, you are not to blame,”’ I saw at 
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once that Audrey was the father’s favorite, 
and Rolfe the mother’s, 

** How do you do?” said Rolfe, in just 
the soft, low voice I had expected from him, 
coming up to me and taking my hand. ‘I 
am very sorry I forgot you,” 

“Tt does n’t matter,” I responded, with 
the awkwardness of eight years, still hold- 
ing fast to Captain Stafford. And, on re- 
ceiving that response, he retreated to the 
background again. But when we were all 
in our places at the table, I found him sit- 
ting opposite me, and was aware that I had 


become an object of interest in his gentle, 


dreamy eyes. He did not take any soup, 
and during the interval I caught him send- 
ing furtive glances across the table, now at 
my hair, now at my dress, now at my face, 
— but oftenest at my hair, which I had that 


day discovered, for the first time, to be 


rather remarkable; and, when the servant 


presently reached across him in arranging 
the second-course dishes, he turned to Mrs. 
Pelham, next whom he sat, and said in an 
undertone, — 

** Mother, she ’ll be like Elaine when she 
grows up.” 

The words were spoken hardly above his 
breath, but they reached my quick ears; 
and immediately I asked myself, with eager- 
ness, *‘ Oh, who is Elaine? Howcan I find 
out what she is like?” 

We children went up to the drawing-room 
again; and I found myself mounting the 
half-dark stairs hand in hand with Rolfe, 
while Audrey skipped and fluttered before 
us like a little will-o’-the-wisp. 

**Come and have a dance!” she cried, as 
she flung open the heavy door and darted 
into the centre of the room. ‘“‘ Push this 
just a wee bit on one side, please, Rolfe,” 
—attacking a table loaded with fragments 
of old china, — ** so that I can see myself in 
the glass all the way down.” 

Rolfe did as she bade him, and she posed 
herself before a huge mirror, and held up 
her short dress with the tips of her fore- 
fingers and thumbs, “TI don’t know how it 
is,’ she exclaimed, beginning to spin about 
the room wherever the furniture gave her 
space enough, — “I don’t know how it is, 
but I never have a white frock on without 
wanting to dance! And when I have on 
my blue sash as well — oh, I could n’t help 
it, if it was ever so!” 

She waltzed round and round in the rosy 


away. It was like awind blowing. When- 
ever she paused to take breath, it was either 
before the mirror, that she might look at 
herself, or before me, to beseech me to join 
her. 

** Don’t tease her,”’ said Rolfe, by whose 
side I had taken my seat on a low circular 
ottoman. ‘She does n’t care about 

**That ’s because she ’s got on that high 
frock and pinafore,” retorted Audrey ina 
tone of disgust. And away she whirled 
again, singing the air of the old Elfin 
Waltzes to the time of her elf-like feet. 


“How do you like Ely?” asked Rolfe, 
when she had given us up to our own de- 
vices, 

““Very much, thank you,”’ I replied. 

“*Captain Stafford lets you stay with us 
because he thinks you would be too lonely 
in his house at first, you know,” 


“Yes: that is very kind of him; andI ° 


like to be here very much. But— but why 


do you say I am like Elaine? Who is 
Elaine?” 


He stared at me, flushed a little, and 
laughed. ‘Oh, what sharp ears you have! 
I did n’t mean you to hear that.” 

“* But who is Elaine?’ I persisted. 

** Elaine is in the book I was reading be- 
fore dinner,—in a poem, you know. She 


“MY LITTLE GIRL, DON’T ORY.” 


was a beautiful lady, with hair like yours; 
and she loved a great knight who could not 


firelight in a manner that took my breath love her, and so she died.” 
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“She died,” I repeated absently, for I 
could not understand that. 

“Yes: he rode away and left her. He 
could not help it, you know; he did n’t try 
to make her love him. But when he was 
quite gone, and never came back, she pined 
away for want of him, and she died. I 
can’t think why he did n’t love her,’’ he 
added thoughtfully, ‘for she was so beauti- 
ful and so sweet.”’ 

* Like me,’’ I thought, — though I did n’t 
say italoud. I was but eight years old, but 
I was old enough to appreciate the uninten- 
tional significance of the compliment; and 
in all my subsequent intercourse with Rolfe 
Pelham I never forgot it. I suppose I 
showed I was pleased, for he overcame the 
last remnant of his boyish bashfulness, and 
took me on his knee. ‘*‘ If you like poetry,”’ 
said he, ‘‘1’ll read all about Elaine to you 
tomorrow.” 

Here Mrs. Pelham entered the room, It 
appeared to be Mrs, Pellam’s custom to lie 
on the sofa all the evening, and Rolfe’s 
habit to arrange her cushions and fetch her 
work-table or book, or whatever she re- 
quired. He did his duty on this occasion 
with every sign of tender devotion, pulling 
her skirts over her feet, and tucking them 
under her here and there, while she lay pas- 
sive and smiling radiantly. 

*“*My good boy,” she murmured, fondly 
stroking his hair when be put his head near 
enough. And then he kissed her and came 
back to me, and she summoned Audrey to 
acertain footstool, and bade her compose 
her wild spirits and dishevelled curls before 
tbe gentlemen should come in. 

Rolfe had returned to me, and I was 
thinking what a nice boy he was, when Mr. 
Pelham and my guardian came in. 

“I don’t know what Etheldreda’s hours 
are,” said Captain Stafford, “‘ but I think it 
is high time my little girl was in bed.” 

* Your little girl!’ echoed Mr. Pelham 
jocularly. ‘‘ Bless me! How comical it 
sounds!’ 

“I can’t see it in that light,’’ was Cap- 
tain Stafford’s very grave rejoinder; and 
Mrs. Pelham said softly, — 

“*My dear, you forget poor little Daisy’s 
circumstances.” 

I was certainly beginning to feel very 
sleepy, but this remark woke me up again, 
and suddenly reminded me of all Mrs. Sims 
had said in the railway train. ‘ Poor little 
Daisy’s circumstances,’’ — that was about 


my papa and mamma, of course. All my 
curiosity to know the history of my be- 
reavement revived in full force, and when I 
had kissed everybody, and said ‘* Good- 
night,’’? and while I was being conveyed to 
my bed by Mrs. Sims, followed by Audrey 
and her nurse, I cast about anew for ways 
and means of satisfying myself. And then 
a bright thought flashed into my head: 
*“ Audrey knows everything,” I reflected. 
**When Mrs. Sims and the nurse go down- 
stairs again, I'll ask her about Cawnpore.”’ 

Mrs. Sims undressed me, and put me to 
bed in a tiny dressing-room which had been 
prepared for me,—a little closet that 
squeezed itself between Captain Stafford’s 
sleeping apartment and Audrey’s, — and 
took herself down-stairs as soon as possible. 
She was enjoying herself finely in the old 
prebendal kitchen, liking nothing better 
than a gossip with new acquaintances, Au- 
drey’s nurse acceded to our mutual desire 
that the doors of communication between 
us should be left open, and Audrey showed 
herself as willing to chatter as I could wish, 
as soon as we were left alone. She deluged 
me with questions as to my London life and 
experiences generally, and was not long be- 
fore she reached the topic of my Indian 
babyhood. 

**And you really don't remember what 
you did when you were in India, Daisy? 
Captain Stafford was showing mamma some 
sketches he made of his bungalow and can- 
tonufents today, — all sorts of queer things, 
—and I should like to know what living 
there really felt like. Don’t you remember 
the punkahs, with the black men on the 
verandas pulling the strings?” 

**No,” said 1: **all remember is the 
ship, and the ayah who brought me to 
England.” 

** And you don’t remember your papa and 
mamma?’’ she went on, after a long pause, 
and dropping her voice as if she were afraid 
somebody avout the house would overhear 
her. 

*“*No, Audrey: only a very, very little; 
something about going to sleep once in 
somebody’s arms, — that must have been 
mamma’s, — when I was ill. And yet, | 
may have seen it in a picture, or read it in 
a book somewhere, I can’t be sure. O Au- 
drey!’’ I burst out impetuously, sitting up 
in my little bed in the darkness, *‘ do, do 
tell me what happened to my papa and 
mamma, and our babies!’ 
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But they said I was n’t to, and I prom- 
ised,’’ 

** Never mind, Audrey: I would n’t tell 
anybody.”? My principles were very indif- 
ferent, but on this occasion Audrey ap- 
proved of them. She kept silence for a 
minute or two, and I felt sure she was on 
the point of yielding. ‘If I was quite pos- 
itively sure and certain you would n’t teil,” 
she began, and then paused irresolutely. I 
hastened to fill up the pause with vehement 
and reckless assurances that I would n’t 
dream of such a thing; and then I told her 
I had already learned from Mrs, Sims that 
my papa had been killed while fighting in 
battle. 

Oh!’ said Audrey, ina cheerful tone of 
relief, ‘if Mrs, Sims told you that much, it 
does n’t matter about keeping the rest from 
you, I should think, Only — mind —don’t 
you tell anybody it was I who said it, 
Well, the fact is, Daisy, they are all killed!’ 

*“*Mamma!” I ejaculated, cold and terri- 
fied. Ali my life I had known that gentle- 
men who were soldiers got killed sometimes, 
— but mamma! 

“Yes,” said Audrey, becoming fluent 
now the secret was well out: * you know, 
the natives of a great part of India took it 
into their heacs that they would like to 
have their country back again all to them- 
selves, and they clubbed together to murder 
all the English people. That was the Mu- 
tiny, you know.’’ 

**Was that the Mutiny?’ I murmured 
dreamily. 

** And your papa and all the Englishmen 
at Cawnpore fought as long as they could, 
until there were only a few left; and then 
that dreadful, wicked Nana Sahib told 
them they might come out and go away 
free toa safe place. And as soon as they 
had started, thinking their troubles were 
over, he had them all taken and killed, But 
your papa died before that; and I heard 
Captain Stafford say once, when he was 
talking to mamma about it, that he thanked 
God he did.” 

“Yes, Audrey: and about mamma?” 

“© Daisy! that is so dreadful! I’m 
afraid it will make you cry.” 

“No, 1 won’t ery,” I said, doggedly de- 
termined to hear everything once for all. 

“Well, Daisy, the poor ladies and all the 
children were shut up in a room, and kept 
there a long time, all crowded together; and 
then some men were sent, who came in 


with sharp swords and killed them: They’ 


were killed in the room, Daisy, all together; 


and then they were dragged out and thrown 


down a well. Your poor mamma was one 


of them, and your little sister; the baby’ 


died by itself. — Oh, don’t call out, Daisy! 
You promised you would n’t cry, you 
know.” 

The nurse,’ who had heard us talking, 
came up-stairs at this moment, and insisted 
on closing the doors between us as the only 
way of making us go to sleep. In the lone- 
liness and darkness I sat up in my bed, 
with my arms round my knees, and my face 
in the bedclothes, shivering violently, and 
sobbing under my breath, O matinma, 
mamma! I thought I remembered her bet- 
ter now, and I was quite sure of having 
gone to sleep in her arms when I was ill. 
O poor, poor, poor mammal! To be killed 
with a sword,—a great sharp knife that 
would cover her with blood! The horror 
that seized on me as I thought of that was 
indescribable, And no papa there to help 
her! 

“You are not crying, are you, Daisy?” 
called Audrey anxiously, when the nurse 
was gone down again. 

**No,” I answered. And I was too 
shocked to cry. I tried to forget it,—to 
pretend Audrey had not told me; but the 
horrible details only forced themselves into 
my imagination with the more appalling viv- 
idness. 

Then I heard Captain Stafford’s heavy, 
languid step in the adjoining room, and was 
a little comforted. I made another effort to 
think of something else, and I succeeded in 
re-capturing Rolfe’s Hungarian fairy tale, 
which had slipped from my mind, and re- 
tained such a hold of it as carried me out of 
the waking world. I went to sleep at last, 
with the sheet thrown over my face, and a 
thought of that romantic bridal running 
vaguely in my head, ‘* Good-night, little 
golden-haired princess,” Rolfe had whis- 
pered to me when I was leaving the draw- 
ing-room. What a nice boy Rolfe was! 

But the unwonted excitement and upset- 
ting which I had undergone, probably ag- 
gravated by my seven-o’clock dinner, took 
an effect on me when I had gone to sleep, 
I was attacked by such a nightmare of 
swords and shrieks and struggles, — living 
over again, ina burning agony of sensation, 
all that horrible tragedy which Audrey had 
told me of, — that I became quite beside 
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myself with bewilderment and terror. In 
the middle of the night I found myself sit- 
ting up in bed, breathing quickly and cry- 
ing hysterically, with wild hair and staring 
eyes, wondering what had happened to me, 
and calling for Mrs, Carter, 

** My little girl, what is the matter?” said 
an anxious voice; and a candle began to 
glimmer in the room, and Captain Stafford’s 
tawny mustache to shine from the darkness 
behind it. He looked so gigantic, in his 
lang serge dressing-gown, as he came to my 
bedside; but, only half awake and half con- 
scious as I was, I recognized him sufficient- 
ly not to be afraid of him. ‘‘ What is the 
matter?’ he repeated, putting down the 
candle on a diminutive chest of drawers 
(which was also the dressing-table), and 
seating himself beside me, 

** Oh those dreadful men with the swords, 
that killed my mamma in the room and put 
her in the well!’’ I cried, passionately, put- 
ting out my hands to him, and finding my- 
self immediately clasped in hisarms, “I 
see them all night, and the blood running 
down!” 

His face, on which my half-conscious gaze 
was fixed, changed so suddenly and so 
dreadfully, that I came to myself as if some- 
bedy had shaken me, and all in a moment 
was wide awake. The terrible white stern- 
ness of it, and the way he glared into a 
dark corner of the room, gave me a distinct 
shock all over me. 

“Oh! I exclaimed faintly; “‘I forgot I 
was n’t to tell anybody.”’ 

“Who told you about—that? I insist 
on knowing, Daisy. Was it Sims? If it 
was”? —and pausing, he ground his teeth 
audibly under his beautiful mustache. 

not Mrs. Sims.” 

Who then?” 

“Oh, please, Captain Stafford — please, 
uncle — don’t be angry with her! Please 
don’t scold her, because I made her tell me, 
and I promised not to say anything. It was 
— it was — Audrey.” 

I don’t know what he said about Audrey 
then, but he used some naughty words, 
which I am sure he would not haye allowed 
to pass his lips in my hearing if he had not 
been in such a dreadful passion. 

**Oh, pleasé, dear uncle, it was all my 
fault,’ I protested, in great apprehension 
and distress; *‘1 did make her tell me.” 

All at once his savage face grew gravely 
gentie and full of self-reproach, and his 


keen eyes, that people used to say hada 
hard look in them, became tender and piti- 
ful. ‘‘ My darling,” he said, fondling me 
in the sudden impetuous way that he had 
sometimes, almost covering my tiny face 
with his great mustache, ‘‘ my little girl, 
don’t cry! I want you to be my happy little 
child, Daisy; and I was only very angry 
because you had been madeunhappy. Will 
you promise uncle to try and not think of 
what Audrey has told you, and only remem- 
ber mamma is with God now, and out of all 
harm’s way?” 

The tears —strange weakness for hin— 
had come into his eyes; a big one dropped 
on my nightgown; and I felt his broad 
chest heaving up and down, and his heart 
beating fast, as my head lay uponit. I was 
conscious that a strong new tie was binding 
him and me together. 

“Did you love my mamma?” I asked in 
a whisper. 

‘Yes, Daisy,—oh, yes! She was like 
my sister. Bless her! bless her! Daisy, 
you and I must love one another always for 
her sake.”’ 

“T will love you,” I said confidingly; for 
I was a warm-natured child, and very fond 
of being petted; and I put up my mouth to 
eeal my declaration with a kiss, 

** You’re a dear little thing,’”’ he respond- 
ed, kissing me heartily again and again. 
And then he loosened his hold of me, and 
gave himself a great shake, as if he were 
ashamed of having given way to so much 
sentiment, and was suddenly determined to 
have no more of it. 

*Do you know what time it is? Nearly 
two o’clock! You must lie down and try to 
sleep. You feel all right now, don’t you?” 

** Yes, uncle, thank you,” I replied, creep- 
ing into my hole again, while he tucked the 
clothes around me, 

*Good-nigbt, then,’? he said, and took 
himself back to his bed-chamber. A little 
light glimmering across the dressing-room 
for half an hour afterward showed me that 
he had left his door ajar; and so I went to 
sleep comfortably, and did not have night- 
mare any more. When I woke in the morn- 
ing, the door was closed, and Mrs. Sims and 
Audrey were peeping in at me from the pas- 
sage opposite, happily unconscious of what 
had taken place’ since they had seen me 
last. 

Audrey was full of talk as ever, —fuller, 
in fact, as if her tongue had fallen into ar- 
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rears during the enforced silence of the 
sleeping hours, which it felt itself bound to 
make up; but she did not refer to the con- 
versation with which our previous day’s in- 
tercourse had closed. 

She was overflowing with plans for the 
day before us, and with anxiety to know 
what were the best things to do and to see, 
When we were both dressed, and I had re- 
leased my new doll from the custody of 
Mrs. Sims, we marched down-stairs hand- 
in-hand, and her mind was fully made up 
as to the morning’s proceedings, 

Full of this pleasant scheme, we joined 
our elders, who were talking together round 

“the dining-room fire, Mrs, Pelham looked 
pinched and blue in the frosty daylight, as 
she sat in an easy-chair, toasting her feet on 
the fender; and I fancied she was a little 
grieved about something. Her husband 
was standing near her, with his back to the 
fire, and his hands under his coat-tails, say- 
ing, “‘Pooh, pooh, my dear fellow!’ to 
Captain Stafford, who had just been con- 
tradicting him in the course of conversa- 
tion; as he had an inveterate habit of doing, 
people said. And my guardian himself was 
sitting astride on a chair, with his arms 
folded on the back of it; and there were the 
two little perpendicular puckers between 
his eyebrows, which I had already learned 
to look upon as signs of suppressed annoy- 
ance. 

They greeted our entrance in the ordinary 
way; and, if they had been discussing un- 
pleasant topics, they did so no more. Captain 
Stafford kissed me calmly, and said ** Good- 
morning, Daisy,” as if he had already for- 
gotten our midnight conference. Mr. Pel- 
ham rang the bell violently, to summon the 
servants to prayers, and demanded cf the 
first one who presented herself what Master 
Rolfe was doing. 

** Lazy-going lout!’ he muttered, on hear- 
ing that his son wasin the middle of his 
toilet, ‘*Z’ll take him in hand tomorrow, 
and see if I can’t make him stir himself,’’ 

And then we had prayers; and Rolfe came 
creeping in and knelt down by the door just 
as we were saying, “Give us this day our 
daily bread,’ and when I peeped at him I 
saw that he had not had time to brush his 
hair. His father scolded him (and his 
mother shielded him) as soon as we rose 
from our knees; and then we all sat down 
to breakfast, and Audrey began, as usual, 
to monopolize the conversation, 


“Don’t say anything to papa till break- 
fast is over,” she whispered to me. ‘“ He 
will be as amiable as possible when he has 
had something to eat, and then I ’ll ask 
him.” 

But, when breakfast was over, Audrey 
was very much surprised by a summons 
from her father to accompany him to his 
study. 

“What for, papa?” she asked, quite 
crestfallen and alarmed. “ Not lessons, 
with .Daisy here?” 

““Never mind what for,’ he replied 
shortly. 

“But Daisy will be all alone, papa,” said 
Audrey. 

** Rolfe will take care of Daisy till I’ve 
done with you,”’ he replied sternly. ‘* Come 
along.” 

And he took her hand, and led her off; 
and, while Mrs, Pelham and Captain Staf- 
ford were very busily talking about some- 
body’s dinner-party, Rolfe and I slipped 
away too, 

“*What’s Audrey gone to the study for?” 
I asked, as soon as we found ourselves alone 
in the hall. 

“I don’t know,” said Rolfe. ‘ Never 
mind about Audrey. I’m glad of it. You 
and I will have a little walk by ourselves. 
Run and fetch your hat. I’ll show you 
the cathedral, if you like.” 

I had been to Westminster Abbey once 
with Mrs. Carter, and so a cathedral was 
not so great a novelty to me as it might 
have been to some children; still, I was 
greatly pleased and impressed with this 
one, The morning sun was shining through 
the colored windows, and staining the gray 
pillars with lovely flakes of red and purple. 
The hanging organ in the choir was utter- 
ing those solemn tremulous bass notes 
which always gave me a creeping chill 
down the back; and the subdued light and 
majestic architecture filled me with reverent 
wonder and awe. 

Rolfe was the very best of guides. He 
crept about on tiptoes, holding me by the 
hand, and letting me stop to look at any- 
thing which took my fancy; and he seemed 
to have some history to tell of whatever I 
asked about, He told me of the abbess, St, 
Etheldreda (or St. Audrey), and her devices 
to rid herself of her matrimonial obliga- 
tions; of brave Hereward the Wake; of 
Alan de Walingham, the, monk-architect, 
who built the beautiful octagun; of Cardi- 
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nal de Luxemburg, who had his body bur- 
ied in Ely, and his heart in Rouen; and it 
spoke well for his art of “‘ putting things,” 
that I listened with the same interest as I 
did to his fairy tale of the golden-haired 
princess. 

We must have been nearly an hour in the 
cathedral, — going from window to win- 
dow, from nave to transept, from side-aisle 
to octagon, from chancel to chapels, in- 
specting tombs and brasses and carvings by 
the way, — when a tall verger showed him- 
self, stalking about in his hanging sleeves, 
attended by a toddling old black-gowned 
bedesman; and soon the faint sound of a 
chime of bells came down from the great 
tower overhead, 

“Tt ’s nearly time for morning service,” 
said Rolfe, listening to the sweet sounds, 
“We ’d better go home now, as they don’t 
know where we are.”’ 

So, after waiting about a few minutes, 
that I might watch the little chorister-boys 
trooping in to their vestry, we went out at 
the dean’s door, as it was called, and along 
the sunny pavement which led to Rolfe’s 
home. We met Mr. Pelham, in surplice 
and hood and square college-cap, rushing to 
church; and then Rolfe’s mother, leaning 
upon Captain Stafford’s arm, They ex- 
changed a word with us in passing, but said 
nothing about Audrey. 

Poor little Audrey! When we went into 
the house, we found her sitting on a chair 
in the hall, with red, swollen eyes, and 
flushed cheeks, and all her merry sprightli- 
ness gone, 

“What ’s the matter?” I ejaculated, in 
surprise and concern. 

But, almost before the words were well 
out of my mouth, she sprang at me like a 
littie wild-cat. 

“You ’re a nasty, deceitful, horrid little 
sneak, Daisy!’ was her vehement reply; 
and I literally staggered under it, ‘ You 
’re a mean little thing, and I just hate you! 
There!’ 

** If you speak to Daisy like that,” shout- 
ed Rolfe, seizing her arm, “‘I1—I—I don’t 
know what I ’jl do to you, Audrey.” 

“I don’t care!” raved Audrey, stamping 
her foot. ‘So she is. She made me tell 
her something, and promised to keep it a 
secret; and then the first chance that she 
had she told Captain Stafford,—the very 
last person!— and then pretended that she 
had n’t!”’ 
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“TI could n’t help it,—it was in my 
sleep,” I protested meekly, beginning to 
shake and cry; ‘‘and I never pretended I 
had n't, O Audrey! he found it out by ac- 
cident, and I asked him not to scold you for 
it.”” 

“To scold me!’ repeated Audrey, with 
magnificent scorn. ‘‘I should like to see 
Captain Stafford scolding me/ No: he 
knows better than that, He goes, in his 
nasty, underhand way, to papa, and per- 
suades him to punish me. But papa has n’t 
punished me, There!’ 

And she stamped her foot again, and 
clenched her hands, like the little fury she 
was, 4 

Here Rolfe—taught by old experience, 
probably, that any effort to silence her 
tongue would be quite useless, pounced up- 
on her, and earried her off, struggling and 
kicking, to some distant part of the house, 
where her abuse could no longer reach me; 
and [ suppose he locked her up, for | heard 
faint thumpings and bangings as upon the 
stout panels of a door. 

Captain Stafford came behind me, as I 
stood crying in the hall, — for he had only 
escorted Mrs, Pelham to the cathedral, and 
returned immediately to look for me; and I 
reproached him piteously for the trouble he 
had got me into, 

“It was right to speak of it to her father, 
Daisy,” said he, in his short, imperious 
way. ‘*She must be taught better, you 
know.” 

Then he took me on his knee, and asked 
me if 1 would mind going away with him 
after lunch. He had intended to stay a 
few more days in Ely, he said; but now he 
had business at home, and if I thought [ 
should n’t be lonely with only him and 
Sims — 

“Oh, no, no!’ I broke in, as much re- 
lieved by the suggestion as I should have 
been disappointed if he had made it half an 
hour previously. ‘I sha’ n’t be a bit lone- 
ly, uncle.”’ 

** All right,” he said, setting me down on 
the floor again, *‘Come along: we ’ll go to 
the ‘ Lamb,’ and order a fly.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Pelham tried very hard te 
upset this arrangement when they came 
back from service; and Rolfe was greatly 
concerned when he heard of it, and remon- 
strated, in his way, with his soft blue eyes: 
but Captain Stafford was immovable when 
he had made up his mind; so they accepted 


the excuse of “ business,’’ and helped us 
off, with every expression of hospitality 
and regret. 

At lunch, Audrey came down-stairs, and 
sat beside me, cooler and quieter, but ruf- 
fled and angry stil!; and, while we were 
packing up, she would not condescend to 
notice any one of us, But just as we were 
starting, — just as I was getting into that 
fly from the “ Lamb,” grieving in my heart 
over the cold kiss she had given me, —I 
heard her little feet flying up the garden, 
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and her impetuous little arms were thrown 
round my neck, 

“*O dear Daisy! I am so sorry!”’ she sob- 
bed, with tears running down her cheeks. 
** Do forgive me before you go! I will nev- 
er, never be unkind to you any more! Do 
come and stay with me again soon, and you 
*ll see how L’ll love you. Oh! I’m so sor- 
ry, Daisy.’’ 

Ah, my poor Audrey! The coming events 
of her woman’s life cast their shadows be- 
fore them that day. 


Whenever a good child dies an angel from 
heaven comes down to the earth and takes 
the dead child in his arms, spreads out his 
great white wings, and flies away over all 
the places the child had loved, and picks 
quite a handful of flowers, which he carries 
up to the Almighty, that they may bloom 
more brightly than on earth. And the 
Father presses all the flowers to his heart; 
but he kisses the flower that pleases him 
best, and the flowers are then endowed 
with a voice aud can join in the great cho- 
rus of praise. 

*“See!’ This is what an angel said as he 
carried a dead child up to heaven; and the 
child heard as if in a dream; and they went 
over on the regions of home where the little 
child had played, and came through gardens 
with beautiful flowers. ‘‘ Which of these 
shall we take with us to plant in heaven?” 
asked the angel. 

Now there stood near them a slender, 
beautiful rose-bush; but a wicked hand had 
broken off the stem, so that all the branches, 
covered with half-broken buds, were hang- 
ing around quite withered. 

*The poor rose-bush!” said the child; 
“take it, that it may bloom up yonder.” 

And the angel took it, and kissed the 
child. and the dear little one half-opened 
his eyes. They plucked some of the rich 
flowers, but also took with them the wild 
pansy and despised buttercup. 

** Now we have flowers,”’ said the child. 
And the angel nodded, but he did ot fly 
. upward to heaven. They remained in the 
great city. They floated about there in a 
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small street, where lay whole heaps of straw, 
ashes and sweepings, for it had been re- 
moval day. There lay fragments of plates, 
bits of plaster, rags and old hats, and ail 
this did not look well; and the angel pointed 
amid all this confusion to a few fragments 
of a flower-pot, and to a lump of earth 
which had fallen out, which was held to- 
gether by the roots of a great dried flower, 
which was of no use, and had, therefore, 
been thrown out into the street. 

“We will take that with us,” said the 
angel. ‘I will tell you why as we fly on- 
ward, Down yonder in the lane lived a 
poor sick boy; from his childhood he had 
been bed-ridden. When he was at his best 
he could go up and down the room a few 
times, leaning on crutches; that was the 
utmost he could do. For a few days in 
summer the sunbeams would penetrate for 
a few hours to the floor of his room, and 
when the poor boy sat there, and the sun 
shone upon him, he looked at the red blood 
in his thin fingers, and he would say, ‘ Yes, 
today he bas been out!’ He knew the for- 
est with its beautiful vernal green only froin 
the fact that the neighbor’s little son brougit 
him the first green branch of a beech-tree; 
and he held that up over his head and 
dreamed he was in the beech wood, where 
the sun shone and the birds sang. Ona 
spring day the neighbor’s boy brought him 
also field flowers, and among them was, by 
chance, one to which the root was still 
hanging; and so it was planted in a flower- 
pot,-and placed by the bed, close to the 
window. And the flower had been planted 
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by a fortunate hand, and it grew, threw out 
new shoots, and bore flowers every year. 
It became a splendid flower garden to the 
sickly boy,—his little treasure here on 
earth. He watered it and tended it, and 
took good care that it got the benefit of 
every ray of sunlight, down to the latest 
that struggled in through the narrow win- 
dow; it grew for him and gladdened his 
eyes, and spread its fragrance about him; 
and toward it he turned in death, when the 
Father called him. He has been with the 
Almighty for a year. For a year the flower 
has stood forgotten in the window, and is 
withered; and thus, at the removal, it has 
been thrown into the dust of the street. 
And this is the poor flower which we have 
taken into our nosegay; for this flower has 
given more joy than the richest in a queen’s 
garden,” 

“But how do you know all this?” asked 
the child, 
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“I know it,” said the angel, ‘‘ for I my- 
self was that boy who walked on crutches! 
I know my flower well.” 

Aud the child opened his eyes, and looked 
into the glorious, happy face of the angel, 
and at the same moment they entered the 
region where there is peace and joy. And 
the Father pressed the dear child to his 
bosom, and then it received wings like the 
augel, and flew hand in hand with him. 
And the Almighty kissed the dry, withered 
field flower, and it received a voice, and 
sang with all the angels hovering round, — 
some near, and some in wider circles, and 
some in infinite distance, but all equally 
happy. And they all sang,—little and 
great, the good happy child and the poor 
field flower that had lain there withered, 
thrown among the dust, in the rubbish of 
the removal day, in the dark, narrow 
lane, 


HOW TO MAKE A HOLE THROUGH ONE’S HAND. 


Our sight is not always to be depended 
upon, and a very odd experiment, illustra- 
tive of the fact, may be performed by any 
one in possession of two hands and a sheet 


of paper. Take the paper,—stiff writing- 
paper will answer best, —and roll it so as 
to form a tube about an inch in diameter. 
Apply the tube to the right eye, and look 
steadily through it at any convenient object; 


at the same time keep the left eye open. 
Now, place the left hand, with the palm 
towards you and the fingers pointing up- 
wards, by the side of the paper tube and 
near its lower end. The strange sight will 
be seen of a hole —a clearly defined hole — 
through the palm of the left hand. 

We may proceed to a still more curious 
spectacle. For this a real opening opposite 
the left eye is needed, and as it would be 
inconvenient, to say the least of it, to punch 
a piece out of the left hand, take a sheet of 
paper and make a hole in it, a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. It should be made about 
the same distance from the edge of the pa 
per as the apparent hole was from the edge 
of the hand. ITlold this paper up beside the 
tube just as the left hand was held. Look 
intently into the tube, and the little hole of 
the paper will be seen floating within the 
aperture formed by the tube. Both holes 
will be transparent. Each eye obviously 
transmits different impressions to the brain; 
but that organ seems to exercise no discrim- 
ination whatever in regard to them, The 
illusion is a strange one, and a good exam- 
ple of the pranks we are liable to have 
played us by our binocular vision, 
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THE TWO BILLS. 


Two bills were waiting in the bank for 
their turn to go out into the world, One 
was a little bill, only one dollar; the other 
was a big bill, a thousand dollar bill. 

While lying there side by side, they fell 
a-talking about their usefulness, The dol- 
Jar-bill murmured out, — 

“ Ah, if I were as big as you, what good 
I would do! I could move in such high 
places, and people would be so careful of 
me wherever I should go! Everybody would 
admire me, and want to take me home with 
them; but, small as I am, what good can I 
do? Nobody cares much for me, I am too 
little to be of any use.” 

* Ah, yes! that is so,” said the thousand- 
dollar-bill; and it haughtily gathered up its 
well-trimmed edges that were lying next 
the little bill, in conscious superiority. 
**That is so,” it repeated. “If you were 
as great as I am, a thousand times bigger 
than you are, then you might hope todo 
some good in the world.”’ And its face 
smiled a wrinkle of contempt for the little 
dollar-bill. 

Just then the cashier comes, takes the 
little, murmuring bill, and kindly gives it 
to a poor widow. 

**God bless you!’’ she cries, as with a 
smiling face she receives it. ‘My dear, 
hungry children can now have something to 
eat,”’ 

A thrill of joy ran through the little bill 
as it was foided up in the widow’s hand; 


and it whispered, ‘I may do some good, if 
Iam small.” And when it saw the bright 
faces of her fatherless children, it was very 
glad that it could do a little good. 

Then the little dollar-bill began its jour- 
ney of usefulness, It went first to the ba- 
ker’s for bread, then to the miller’s, then to 
the farmer’s, then to the laborer’s, then to 
the doctor’s, then to the minister’s; and 
wherever it went, it gave pleasure, adding 
something to their comfort and joy. 

At last, after a long, long pilgrimage of 
usefulness among every sort of people, it 
came back to the bank again, crumpled, de- 
faced, ragged, softened, by its daily use, 
Seeing the thousand-dollar-bill lying there, 
with scarcely a wrinkle or a finger-mark 
upon it, it exclaims, — 

* Pray, sir, and what has been your mis- 
sion of usefulness?’ 

The big bill sadly replies, — 

“IT have been from safe to safe among 
the rich where few could see me, and they 
were afraid to let me go out far, lest I 
should be lost. Few indeed are they whom 
I have made happy by my mission,” 

The little doliar-bill said, — 

“Itis better to be small, and go among 
the multitudes doing good, than to be so 
great as to be imprisoned in the safes of the 
few.” And it rested satisfied with its lot. 

Moral, — The doing well our little every- 
day duties makes one the most useful and 
happy. 


BUILDING WITHOUT A PLAN, 


Walter, on his way to school, stopped in 
front of a lot which seemed to be graded for 
building, just as a load of lumber was being 
deposited upon the spot. 

‘*What are you going to build here, Mr, 
Gracey?’’ asked he of the builder, who was 
standing by. 

“T am going to put up a building, Wal- 
ter.” 

** What kind of a building is it to be, sir?” 

**T don’t exactly know yet.’’ 

* Are you going to build a barn?” 

* Don’t know yet, Walter, what it is to 
be.” 


‘* Well, that is queer, Mr. Gracey. How 
do you knew you have brought the right 
lumber if. you don’t know what you are go- 
ing to build?” 

If Mr. Gracey was in earnest with Wal- 
ter, he must have been a very foolish build- 
er. And yet there are mariy young people 
who are getting ready tu build just like Mr. 
Gracey. They grow up without any aim, 
forming habits without any model, and so 
have in after-life but a mass of o2d habits 
and a record of wasted opportunities. Have 
an aim, and work hard to reach it. Never 
build without a plan, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wirt or Mine. By the author of 
“That Husband of Mine.’’ Published by 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. This is acompan- 
ion book of ** That Husband of Mine,’’ and 
is written in the same light, gossipy style, 
but it has not the ludicrous incidents of the 
first volume, and is not so funny. It will 
be read, however, for the sake of the name, 
and will have a large sale, 


isop’s FaBies. Illustrated by Ernest 
Griset. With text based chiefly upon Crox- 
all, La Fontaine, and L’Estrange. Revised 
and re-written by L. L. Rundell. Published 
by Lee & Shepard, Loston. How many 
editions of these Fables have been published 
will never be known. Millions of copies 
have been circulated. They have been 


printed in many languages, and yet they are 


called for at the present time with as much 
eagerness as they were fifty or a hundred 
years ago. d people like to re-read them. 

oung people are interested in them, and 
all are fond of quoting them, to show that 
they are up in their classics, The edition 
which Lee & Shepard have issued is the 
handsomest that ever appeared, and is just 


what people desire for a present, or to keep 


in their libraries. The engravings are ex- 
cellent, and the paper beautifully tinted. 


APPLETON’s HAaNnD- Book or WINTER 
Resorts, WITH PRINCIPAL TO 
TRAVEL.  Iilustrated. Published by D. 
Appleton & Co.; New York. Price 50 cents. 
A valuable publication, one which: invalids 
will find quite useful, for by its aid they can 
select the most available place to spend the 
winter months, and the proper routes to 
reach the same. There is a vast amount of 
information in this volume, as it relates to 
climate and scenery, and, one very essential 
thing in these times, the cheapness of the 
various resorts. Those who contemplate 
traveling this season should obtain a copy 
of this book, 


Meta Hoxpenis. By Victor Cherbu- 
liez. Published D, Appleton & Co., New 
York. Price 50 cents. This is No. 5o0f the 
collection of foreign authors, and is a good 
sample of the method which French authors 
have of dressing up romance to suit the 
taste of their readers. This series is giving 
to American peopie quite a variety of read- 
ing in the French line of literature. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. S. C. — The public have heard enough 
of Edgar A. Poe to last a life-time, and 
about every one has made up his or her 
mind in regard to his moral character, and 


so we will have none of him for BALLOU's 


MaGAZINE, and return the MS, 

A. F. 8. — There is not a publisher in 
Boston who would undertake the publica- 
tion of such a book as you propose, unless 
he was certain to have all of his expenses 
met in advance. Nothing in the book line 
now sells, unless it is something of the sen- 
sational order, or light and trashy. We 
could not undertake to publish the book. 

Miss W. F. W.— We fear that we can’t 
use the two short stories, as they do not 
seem to come up to your usual efforts, 
They were evidently written when you were 
not z' the mood of composition. 

O. P.—A very story, but we have 
no room for it just at present. 

James H, — It can be found in the Octo- 
ber number of BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 

N. L. — We have no recollection of any 
such piece of poetry. We can’t find it 
among our verses, and do not recollect that 
we ever published it. 

Mrs. M. L. — Your letter was sent to the 
dead - letter office, as you forgot to put a 
stamp on the envelope. We did not receive 
it until three weeks after it was written, 
and so returned your MS., as it was unac- 


companied by advices. If you will return 
it, we will see what we can do with it. 

C. 8S. A. — Many thanks for your kind let- 
ter and the cubes contained therein. It is 
cheerful to read such epistles, as it shows 


that there are people who can appreciate 
our labors for the benefit of the reading 
public. and who like pure literature. 

Vv C, — The poem is too long for BAL- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE, and is a little too defect- 
ive in its measure, even if it was not for its 
length, to insure an insertion. 

F, E. W. — Please do not send any more 
at present. We havea large variety of your 
MS. 

James S.— Yes, we mean to make BA™- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE the best of the kind in 
the country. Glad you like it. 

E. F. H. — There was no occasion to refer 
to other publishers as to your ability to 
write a good story. The only question with 
us is, have we room for what you furnish? 
We find that we have not, and so return 
what you have sent to us. We wish that 
we could oblige you, but find that we can’t. 

H. 8. H. — Do not despair of success. It 
will come if you have time and patience. 
You must have both if you hope to triumph 
at last. 

WILL. — Get up the club, by all means, 
and we shall be quite grateful to you for 
your trouble. 


ment to EpwIn R. Briees, WEsT BETHEL, 
Oajord County, MAINE. 


Answers to January Puzzles. 


1. — Parent. 
2.— B 3—BATIGE 
ELI APRON 
BLACK TROUT 
ICE HOUSE 
K ENTER 


5. — Glairingness. 
7. — Tachydromian. 
8. — Recurviroster. 9. — Cantharidine. 
10. — Deforcement. 11. — Capitellate. 
12. — Make a wrong step, and down you go. 
13,.—Compare what you have done with 

what you might have done, 

14.—Napless, Naples. 15.—Trader, retard. 
16. — Rowel, lower. 17. —Siren, risen. 
18. — Buried, rubied. 19. —Sebec. 
20. — Bombay. 21, — Lucknow, 
22. — Nagpoor. 23. — Liverpool. 

24.— Double Cross-Word Enigma, 
The first two are in peal, but not in ring; 
The next two are in screech, but not in sing; 
The next two are in blame, but not in scold; 
The next two are in patched, but not in old; 
The next two are in snipe, but not in bird; 


The whole is a plant of which you’ ve he 
Kuri O. Sity. 


Word Anagrams. 
25.— Tear hand wart, 


26. — Clean clear tea. 


27. —Smile at a sire, 
28. — Trout cause. 
29. — Pot lyrical chap. 
30. — Dr. Mary Green. 
Brau K. 


81.— Diamond Puzzle. 


A consonant; a body of water; terrors; a 
large vessel; a consonant, F. W. F. 


82.— Word Square. 
To inclose; having sufficient power; mis- 
fortune; in a lower ge 


4, — Franchisement. 
6. — Prospicience. 


ILLIAM GRANT. 


83.—Numerical Enigma, 

The answer contains 22 letters, and is an 
old proverb. 
The 1, 2, 3, is an exclamation, 
The 4, 5, 6, is an inclosure. 
The 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, is style. 
The 12, 13, 17, 18, is to report. 
The 19, 16, 15, is a saying. 
The 21, 20, 22, many persons do. 
DEANE. 


Send all communications for this Depart- 


34. Pyramid Puzzle, 

A consonant; a city in Africa; a city in 
Massachusetts; a city in South America; a 
city in Europe. 

The centrals, rcad down, name a city in 

ia. SKEEZIKS. 


35. — Square Remainders, 


Behead and curtail four words having the 
following significations, and leave a com- 
plete word-square :— 

A bird; conduct; profits; a room. 

Tommy Tart, JR. 


Charades (Names of Islands). 
36. — Insane, a Turkish commander, and 
a mark, 
87.— A turn, and a body of water, 


88. — Manufactured, and a boy’s name. 
SKEEZIKS, 


89. — Cross-Word Enigma. 

The Ist is in heal, but not in cure; 

The 2d is in water, but not in rain; 

The 3d is in clear, but not in pure; 

The 4th is in rave, but not in gain; 

The 5th is in jose, but not in miss; 

The 6th isin win, but notin miss; . 
The whole is a state of bliss. Pansy. 


40. — Numerical Enigma. 
My whole. composed of 10 letters, is very 
useful, 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is set oftentimes. 
My 4, 5, 6, 7, is a mineral, 


My 7, 8, 9, 10, is a message, 
SHANE, 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before Feb, 10, 
we will send a book entitled ** Puzziedom 
in a Nutshell.” 

For the best batch of original puzzles, re- 
ceived before Feb. 10, we will send a copy 
of ** Bessie Baine.”’ 

Answers to Ostober puzzles have been 
received from L. M. Glade, William Man- 
ton, Adolph Buck, and Tommy Taft, Jr. 

Accepted, — Puzzles by Beau K., B, An- 
ser, Tommy Taft, Jr., Cadi Shane, and 
Wild Rose, 

The prize for the best batch of puzzles is 
awarded to Tommy Taft, Jr. 

No, 60 was not solved correctly, and so 
few answers were sent in that the prize of- 
fered for the best list is not awarded. 

We hope to see a lively ——— this 
month, UTHVEN. 


| Ruthven’s 
| AL 
| 
| 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


To Prevent DAmpness From 
WALLs. — North walls are frequently damp 
from the absence of the drying effect of the 
sun. This defect may, however, be reme- 
died by allowing ivy to grow over them. It 
acts both by preventing the access of rain, 
and by the rootlets absorbing moisture from 
the wall. In very exposed situations, the 
rain is frequently driven with such violence 
against the walls as to penetrate through 
them, although the brick-work is of consid- 
erable thickness. This evil may be obviated 
by dissolving three-quarters of a pound of 
mottled soap in a gallon of boiling water, 
and spreading the hot solution steadily with 
a large flat brush over the outer surface of 
the brick-work, taking care that it does not 
lather. This is to be allowed to dry for 
twenty-four hours, when a solution formed 
of a quarter of a pound of alum dissolved in 
two gallons of water is to be applied in a 
similar manner over the coating of soap. 
The soap and alum mutually decompose 
each other, and form an insoluble varnish 
which the rain is unable to penetrate. The 
operation should be performed in dry, set- 
tled weather 


EXCELLENT BREAD OR Biscurtr. — Take 
in the proportion of at least one quart of 
cold water or milk to three pounds of self- 
raising flour, Mix with a spoon. No salt 
to be used. Itis not necessary to put the 
hands into the dough; for it should be soft 
enough to mix with a spoon, which may be 
used to put the dough into a deep pan, to 
be not more than half full, and placed im- 
mediately into a well-heated oven, that 
must be ready when you begin to mix. The 
pan should be covered, but not so as to 
prevent the dough from rising, but merely 
to hinder it from getting a hard crust before 
the loaf has risen sufficiently. To brown 
the loaf, take off the cover just before the 
baking is finished. For biscuit, it will be 
well, perhaps, to have the dough a little 
stiffer than the above, and therefore you 
may put in half a pint less milk. The thin- 
ner you can use the dough, hewever, the 
better. After rolling the dough to a proper 
thickness, cut out the biscuit in the usual 
way, and bake immediately. This bread 
and biscuit may be eaten warm without 
detriment, 


Corn FrRItTERS.—To two coffee-cupfuls 
of corn, removed from the cob, add three 
well-beaten eggs, one small cupful of flour, 
and stir well together; add cream or milk 
to thin it, so that it will readily drop from 
the spoon, and fry, as for other fritters. 
These are sometimes called “‘ corn oysters,” 
but they are good enough to stand on their 
own merits, 


Russtan SALAD.—Take of red beets, 
carrots, sweet and Irish potatoes and string 
beans one-half pint each (the sweet potatoes 
may be omitted, and the string beans 
should be pickled), after being boiled and 
chopped, about the size of peas. Then 
add two pickled cucumbers and two stalks 
white celery, cut up the same size; one on- 
ion chopped very fine, and one pint can of 
green peas. Mix all three ingredients well, 
without breaking. Add a little salt, and 
moisten all with salad oil one half, and vin- 
egar one half, in which half a teaspoonful 
of mustard has been dissolved. y this 
on a bed of lettuce leaves, if you have let- 
tuce; if not, it does very well without. 


Breer Creerse. — Take a beef shin, and 
have it well broken; then put it into boiling 
water, and boil it until the meat drops from 
the bone; then take out all, and skim the 
liquor well; then leave it to boil. Chop 
the meat fine, and, when the liquor has 
boiled away to two quarts, mix the meat 
with it, Season with salt, pepper, and 
sage, and whatever else you like. Pour this 
mixture into deep earthen dishes to cool. 
The following day after making it, it will 
cut nicely, and, we venture to say, be liked 
by all who try it. Pigs’ feet cooked in the 
same manner are much better than when 
cooked in the usual way. 


CuIcKEN SALAD.—Boil the fowls till 
very tender in salted water; when cold cut 
up very finely, the white meat only. If 
you wish a very handsome salad, the dark 
meat is not necessarily discarded, but it 
makes the dish more delicate to have it out. 
Moisten with a little rich sweet cream and 
add a iittle extract of celery, if you have 
not the stalks themselves. Then moisten 
all with salad dressing, recipes for which 
may be found in any housekeeper’s book. 
Build up form and ornament 
with quartered hard-boiled eggs. 


Rep InK.—A superb red ink is obtained 
by a solution of eosin (an aniline product). 
This ink has a brilliant red color, much 
finer than that made from ammoniated co- 
chenille, and is free from the blue tinge 
which the latter possesses, By using the 
so-called imperial red or scarlet instead of 
the eosin, a yellow tone is given to the ink, 
The ink flows freely from the pen, and can, 
by adding gum arabic and glycerine, be 
made to copy. 


JELLY CAKE. — Take two cupfuls of su- 
gar, half a cupful of butter, three eggs, a 
glass of wine, half a nutmeg, acupful of 
sweet milk or cold water, and four cupfuls 
of self-raising four. Bake immediately. 
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OURIOUS MATTERS. 


Ancient Inks. — The ink used by an- 
cient writers was formed of lamp-black, or 
the black taken from burnt ivory, and soot 
from furnaces and baths. Some have sup- 

sed that the black liquor which the cuttle- 

sh yields was frequently employed. One 
thing is certain, that, whatever were the 
component ingredients, from the blackness 
and solidity in the most ancient manu- 
scripts, from an inkstand found at Hercula- 
neum, in which the ink appears as a thick 
oil, and, from chemical - analysis, the ink of 
antiquity was much more opaque, as well as 
encaustic, than that which is used in mod- 
ern times. Inks of different colors were 
much in vogue; red, purple, blue, and gold 
and silver inks were the principal varieties, 
The red was made from vermilion, cinna- 
bar, and carmine; the purple from the mu- 
rex; one kind of which, called the purple 
encaustic, was appropriated to the exclusive 
use of theemperors. Golden ink was much 
more popular among the Greeks than among 
the Romans. During the middle or dark 
ages, the manufacture both of it and of sil- 
ver ink was an extensive and lucrative 
branch of trade; and the illuminated manu- 
scripts which remain are a striking proof of 
the high degree of perfection to which the 
art was carried. The making of the inks 
themselves was a distinct business; another 
connected with it, and to which it owed its 
origin, was that of inscribing the titles, cap- 
itals, as well as emphatic words, in colored 
and gold and silver inks, 


Tue Union Jack. —The term “ union 
Jack’’ is one which is partly of obvious sig- 
nification, and in part somewhat perplexing. 
The *‘union’’ between England and Scot- 
land, to which the flag owed its origin, evi- 
dently supplied the first half of the com- 
pound title borne by the flag itself. But 
the expression ‘‘ Jack”? involves some diffi- 
culty. Several solutions of the problem 
have been submitted, but, with a single ex- 
ception, they are by far too subtle to be 
considered egatisfactory. A learned and ju- 
dicious antiquary has recorded it as his 
opinion that the flag of union received its 
tiule of union jack from the circumstances 
of the union between England and Scotland 
having taken place in the reign of King 
James, by whose command the new flag 
was introduced. The name of the king in 
French — ** Jacques’? — would have been 
certainly used in heraldic documents: the 
union flag of King ‘‘Jacques’’ would be 
very naturally called after the name of its 
royal author, Jacques’ union,’ or union 
Jacques;’ and so, by a simple process, we 
arrive at union jack. 


EMIGRATE”’ AND “ JMMIGRATE.”—The 
extent to which those very distinct words, 


emigration ” and immigration,’’ are con- 
founded, even by clear-headed and intelli- 
gent writers, is simply astonishing. For 
example, Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, in 
his paper read before the American Social 
Science Association, speaks of *‘ the number 
emigrating into a place exceeding those 
moving out of it, that is, increase by emi- 
gration.”” Now there is no such thing as 
emigrating into a place, and to speak of 
**increase by emigration’’ is as absurd as it 
would be to speak of addition by subtrac- 
tion. The distinction between the words is 
not only recognized by all lexicographers, 
it is inherent in the very composition of the 
words, To emigrate is to remove from, to 
immigrate is to remove into a place. Ac- 
cordingly the persons who come to this 
country from Europe are emigrants, viewed 
from the European standpoint, but immi- 
grants, viewed from the American. 


Babies. — Different countries 
have different methods of dealing with 
their young. The Greenland baby is dress- 
ed in furs, and carried in a sort of pocket 
in the back of his mother’s cloak. When 
she is very busy, and does not want to be 
bothered with him. she digs a hole in the 
snow, and covers him all up but his face, 
and leaves him there until she is ready to 
take care of him again. The Hindoo baby 
hangs in a basket from the roof, and is 
taught to smoke long before he learns to 
walk. Among the Western Indians, the 
pone little tots are tied fast to a board, and 

ave their heads flattened by means of an- 
other board fastened down over their fore 
heads. In Lima, the little fellow lies all 
day ina hammock swung from a tree-top, 
like the baby in the nursery song. In Per. 
sia, he is ‘dressed in the most costly silks 
and jewels, and his head is never uncov- 
ered day or night; while in Yucatan a pair 
of sandals and a straw hat are thought to 
be all the clothing he needs, 


‘Brats. —A brain attains its highest util- 
ity, as distinguished from its highest devel- 
opment, when it can not only absorb from 
others and direct its own further evolutions, 
but can also organize and regulate the work- 
ing of other brains under its own control. 
This power it is which enables the rising 
merchant or manufacturer to utilize other 
brains, either to use them for purposes of 
comparative mental drudgery, or to perform 
higher work under the immediate superin- 
dence of the ruling brain. By such means 
the single brain can multiply its work in- 
definitely by a well-selected series of other 
brains under itself, a few brains of compar- 
atively high order regulating the working of 
numerous brains of a lower order, which 
perform the purely mechanical mental work, 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


[Written expressly for BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE by M. Quan, of the Detroit Free 
Press, who will hereafter have charge of this Department.} 


Philosophers, doctors, and others say that 
certain traits are born in persons, and must 
come to the surface; and they are probably 
correct. Nobody ever knew William Henry 
Jones to be otherwise than polite, but he 
was forever cursing himself for being so. 
It was born in him to act in many respects 
like a true gentleman, and yet he was a 
thorough loafer and dead-beat. He tramped 
into the Journal office one day, covered with 
dust and grim and rags, and, walking up to 
the editor, he lifted his hat, bowed grace- 
fully, and smilingly remarked, — 

*T trust that I may not offend your sen- 
sitive nature when I say that I think I can 
add vitality and vim to your excellent pa- 
per if you will give me a job at type-set- 
ting. 

The editor did n’t see how the vitality 
was to be increased by mechanical means, 
and the tramp replied, — 

** My dear sir, I am full of suggestions, 
inspirations, and deductions, You'll catch 
ideas from my words and actions, and it 
won't be two weeks before you'll be content 
to leave the management of the paper en- 
tirely in my hands. I propose to increase 
your circulation to twenty thousand within 
amonthk. I guaran ee that within two weeks 
from today the name of the Journal will be 
spoken in every language on the globe.” 

1 think our old man was a little flattered. 
He put William Henry at a case, and it 
was n’t fifteen minutes before the fellow 
was as much at home as the boys who had 
been there for five years. As soon as the 
editor went down-stairs, the stranger laid 
down his “‘stick,’’ called us around the 
** bank,”’ and began: — 

**Gentlemen, | sincerely trust that none 
of you will for a moment entertain the idea 
that there is not room here for me. It 
would be my duty, in case [ found any of 
you promulgating such a sentiment, to at 
once call you out and shoot you, 1 don’t 
anticipate any trouble, however. I shall 
lend money to you, you will lend me money, 
and we shall get alung all right. Now then 
please return to your respective duties,” 

Ie had n’t been there thirty hours before 
he borrowed money of the editor to buy 
whisky, and when he came up-stairs he was 
drunk. He lifted his hat to the hand-press, 
made a low bow toa bundle of paper, and, 
standing before our old man, he said, — 

**Mizzur Pe— Peters, lez us continue t? 
have ’er greatest respezts f’r each other. 
drank today, — tomorrow’ll be your 

ay.’ 

He was bounced out, but he returned 
next day, more polite in manner than ever, 
Lifting his hat in turn to each man, and 
taking it clear cff to the editor, he said, — 


“Gentlemen, we have forgotten that lit- 
tle episode of yesterday, and we will now 
resume work with the kindliest feeling to- 
ward each other.”’ 

He went to a case and called for copy, and 
for two days he was the most courteous and 
the most chivalrous man in town. At the 
end of that time, when the proofs were 
taken and read, it was discovered that Wil- 
liam Henry had laid aside most of the edi- 
torial manuscript, and furnished ideas of 
his own. 

“Mr. Jones, who runs this office?” the 
editor screamed, as he looked over the 


proofs, 

**I truly believe that both of us are striv- 
ing to make a success of the paper,” was 
the mild reply. 

Well, sir, I want you to strive right 
down-stairs,”’ 

** Will you not pause and reflect?’ asked 
Mr. Jones. 

** No, sir: get down-stairs, sir!’ 

*T will do so, simply as an act of cour- 
tesy,’’ said the tramp, as be put on his coat. 

As he went across the street, we saw him 
lift his hat to a horse, bow gracefully toa 
dog, and step clear off the sidewalk to per- 
mit a small boy to pass. 

That night, when found in a citizen’s 
house at midnight helping himself to a late 
supper, he pleasantly remarked, — 

**]’m sorry that I disturbed you. Please 
return to bed, and rest content that I will 
put the window down as I go out,” 

When arraigned for trial, he smiled 
sweetly at the court, and replied, — 

‘* Your honor, let me express the earnest 
wish that the friendship existing between 
us may never be broken. Ido not remem- 
ber any of your burglarious operations, — 
you need not take cognizance of mine. Let 
our example be a plain moral lesson to the 
rest of the world.’ 

The moral lesson was a five years’ sen- 
tence. It was received with a bow anda 
smile, and William Henry said, — 

** Your honor has used me as one gentle- 
man should use another, and you have my 
thanks,” 

He died before his sentence expired, but 
he was polite to the last. An hour before 
he closed his eyes, the prison chaplain asked 
him if he realized his situation, and Mr, 
Jones replied, — 

**I beg to inform you that I believe I’m 
going todie before sundown; but yet, if you 
think I had n’t better, and desire to ad- 
vance any arguments, | will take your side 
of the case into consideration.” 


It has been repeatedly asserted that in- 
surance agents Lave more “*cheek’’ than 
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any other class of men living, but such 
statements are made from malicious mo- 
tives, as can be readily shown. 

For instance, one of the most indefatiga- 
ble insurance agents in Missouri took refuge 
from a storm in a farmhouse the other day, 
and he soon discovered that he had the 
company of a lightning-rod man, a book 
agent, a sewing-machine man, and an agent 
for reapers and mowers, All had made for 
that | ouse to secure shelter from the storm, 
and all had soon become aware that the 
farmer’s wife was dying. The good man 
was walking to and fro, with tears in his 
eyes and an aching heart; but, in spite of 
this sad state of affairs. what did that sew- 
ing-inachine agent do? He beckoned the 
grieving farmer into a corner, and said, — 

** Death comes to the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor. It is sad to have our 
dearest earthly ties thus severed, but we 
must make the best of it. As near as I can 
judge, your wife's death was hastened by 

er sewing so much by hand. You will 

rieve for a year or so, and then look about 
or auother wife. You will then want a 
sewing-machine, to preserve her health, if 
nothing more, Allow me to call your at- 
tention to our machine, — lock-stitch, any 
sort of finish, always in repair; runs like a 
rabbit; lays over any other machine in mare 
ket. 1°ll come around here next day after 
the funeral, You can now go on with your 
grieving.” 

The lightning-rod man was the next to 
step forward. He went to the door and 
threw away a quid of tobacco worth fifteen 
cents, corne the farmer in the kitchen, 
and began, — 

** My dear friend, permit me to offer you 
my heartfelt sympathies in this your hour 
of grief. I’ve lost four different wives 
already, and I know just how it wrenches 
the heartstrings. I’m sorry, deeply sorry; 
but business is business, and I want to put 
two lightning-rods on your new barn, The 
loss of your wife by death, and of your 
barn by lightning, would about upset you, 
I’ve got the best rod ever carted areund the 
country,— silver pointed, never fails; throws 
off lightning just as ashes fly on a windy 
day. I’il put ’em up tomorrow, and say 
nothing about the pay until your wife is 
buried, and you have sufficiently recovered 
from the shock to appreciate a good thing. 
You are now wanted in the bedroom,”’ 

The book agent had n't been in the busi 
ness long, but he did n’t hesitate a great 
while before beckoning the farmer into the 
hall. Then he said, — 

* I feel almost as bad as if it was my own 
wife who lay dying. It’s awful tough ona 
ivan of your age vo lose his wife just as the 
summers work is coming on. Death comes 
te us all at last, and I should like to call 
your attention to my authentic history of 
Scotland, It runs back for a thousand 
years; was compiled with the greatest care, 
and isa work thatevery true-born American 


should buy at sight. You will feel lone- 
some for a time after your wife has been 
laid away, but with what avidity and conse- 
lation you will turn to the pages of this 
book! — sold only by subscription; printed 
from new type; beautifully illustrated, — 
and selling like hot-cakes. I will leave a 
copy, and call around next week for pay.” 

he reaper-and-mower agent had been 
very nervous all this time, and, as soon as 
he could get a chance, he went to the door, 
as if to see if the weather was clearing up, 
and then crooked his finger at the farmer, 
and remarked, — 

**None of us know who shall be taken 
and who left, Count me in for a full share 
of sympathy, and permit me to say that 
your grass and grain are looking magnifi- 
cent, You need ene of our reapers and 
mowers here; and, under present circum- 
stances, I shall feel justified in giving you 
ten per cent off, I know just how you feel, 
and I don’t expect you to answer, [li put 
your name down, send on a machine, and 
next fall I ’ll call around for the cash. 
You can Low feel bad some more, for 1’m 

ing.’’ 

Ouly the insurance agent was left. He 
knew that there was no insurance on the 
buildings, and that the farmer had none on 
his life: but did he say anything? Nota 
word. He sat there fora full hour, as mod- 
est as a newly arrived immigrant, and did 
not even pull out his printed rates of insur- 
ance, True, just as be had asked the far- 
mer to come out to the well with him, a 
bolt of lightning struck the house, and 
knocked every vody down, and deprived each 
one of consciousness; but it is not believed 
that he meant to say a word about insur- 
ance, On the contrary, it is likely tbat he 
siinply intended to ask the farmer if he 
thought his next neighbor would like to go 
into a company paying twenty-dollar divi- 
dends on each ten dollars of insurance. 


There are some things just as fixed as the 
stars of heaven. If a boy has liverty to run 
out evenings, he will find out who grows 
the best melons long vefore the county fair 
committee has the first word of informa- 
tion, 


Idleness is a sad thing: but yet the Wis- 
consin man who painted four dozen clothes- 
pins for his wife, and the ends of two cords 
of stove-wood for himself, might have put 
in better time bailing out a river. 


Twenty-eight weekly papers in Ohio went 
through the hot weather carrying that fa- 
miliar paragraph, ** We want a load of wood 
at this office on subscription.’’ Hope they 
finally got warmed up. 


It isn't very wicked for a boy to feel glad 
when a thunder-shower breaks upa party to 
which he was not invited, 


OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


REVENGE IS SWEET. 


Pricks Nosey with a foil, who wakes with a start, Ant, ontngs 
ws 
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